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More printers, in 
More cities, in 

More countries 
Throughout the world 


USE ULLMAN’S INKS 


Than any other make. 





The reasons for this 

Are as manifold as 

The numerous specialties 
Of unapproachable quality 
Of which we are 

The sole manufacturers. | 
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Sigmund Ullman Co. 


New York Chicago Cleveland 
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MORE EVIDENT QUALITY 


Because it possesses more evident quality than has been seen 
heretofore in papers at its price is why American Trust Bond took 


first place in the field of medium-priced Writings. 

It has an incomparably bright color and impres- 
sive appearance when judged among, papers of its 
class. After you have inspected samples, we are 
confident you will agree with us that it is a pro- 
nounced value—and add to this, if you please, the 
value of its name—American Trust Bond, particularly 
timely now because American-made products are on 
the lips of every one. 

Find out for yourself by practical demonstration 
that this paper will be a money-maker for you. 
Plain and printed samples will be promptly and 
cheerfully furnished. Lose no time in becomin3, 
acquainted with American Trust Bond. 


‘*Pacemaker among medium-priced Bonds.”’ 


DISTRIBUTORS OF “BUTLER BRANDS” 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

. Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Dallas, Texas. 
Houston, Texas. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

. . Grand Rapids, Mich. 
National Paper & Type 


Mutual Paper Co 


Standard Paper Co. 
a ~recier Commercial Paper Co. 


Missouri-Interstate PaperCo. . . 
Mississippi Valley Paper Co. 
Southwestern Paper Co. 
Southwestern Paper Co. 
Pacific Coast Paper Co 
Sierra Paper Co 


Central MichigZan Paper Co., . 





Paper 
Paper & Type Co. 
































lajara, Mexico. 


American Type Founders (eee 
American Type Founders Co. . 


Paper &TypeCo.. . 
Paper & TypeCo.. . . . 


This is the ‘Butler’ line 
of Standardized Bond 
Papers. Each Bond has 
its purpose; each pur- 
pose its Bond. 


Royal Crown Bond 
Brother Jonathan Bond 
Ambassador Bon 
Register Bond 
Policy Bond 
National Bank Bond 
American Trust Bond 
Popular Bond 
Voucher Bond 
Manuscript Bond 
Monroe Linen 
Cobweb Bond 
Fiberspun Bond 
Teutonic Parchment 
Multicopy Bond 
You can appreciate the 
value of these papers 
only by judgin3 samples. 
Shall we send them? 


Seattle, Wash. 
New York City. 
Spokane, Wash. 


. Vancouver, British Col. 
& Type Co. (Export only), New York City. 


avana, Cuba. 
City of Mexico, Mexico. 
Monterey, Mexico. 


JW.BUTLER PAPER COMPANY CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 1844 
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TWO-COLOR, FLAT-BED PRESS 


Is an established factor in the economical 
production of many classes of print- 
ing. Your pressroom should be 
equipped with one of 
these machines. 


é 
WRITE US FOR INFORMATION 








Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing Co. 


14TH AND ROBEY STREETS —_rorriGgn DISTRIBUTORS: 
THE UNITED STATES: CHICAGO Toronto Type Foundry Co. 


M Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
an Na ona Nine acres of floor space S. A. des Presses Typogr. Miehle. 


SALES OFFICES IN 


New York, N. Y., 38 Park Row ri ) 
devoted exclusively to 7 Rue Laffitte, Paris, France 


Dallas, Texas, 411 Juanita Building : 
Boston, Massachusetts, 176 Federal Street the manufacture of nano arinenling“ an 
4 : 94 Markgrafenst., Berlin, Germany 


Portland, Oregon, 506 Manchester Building two-revolution —— a a 

San Francisco, California, 401 Williams Building presses ° Rio de iota. Brasil 
Atlanta, Georgia, Dodson Printers Supply Company Williamson, Balfour & Co., Santiago and Valparajso, Chile 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Commonwealth Trust Building Parsons Trading Co., Buenos Aires, Mexico City and Havana 


























Oswego Cutting Machines 


DOUBLE 
SHEAR 


Scissors Action 
and Shear 
Bora Cut with Direct 

eae Crank Motion 


peter Sasi 





























Double Shear Stroke Cutters Do Not Draw the Top Sheet Because the Knife Passes 
Obliquely Through the Pile 


At the Beginning of the Cut the Knife Is Higher at the Right-Hand Side; When Finishing 
the Cut the Knife Is Parallel to the Table 




























































































Simple Direct Crank Connections. Ball Socket 
Joints. No Lost Motion 


ee | MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor 
OSWEGO, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


Cutting Machines Exclusively. Ninety sizes and styles 
OSWEGO AUTO — 16-inch to 84-inch. For Paper, Board, Cloth, Foil, OSWEGO SEMI-AUTO 
(12 Sizes) Celluloid, Leather, Rubber, Cork, Etc, (7 Sizes) 












































The Babcock Optimus’ 


As we like to hear good news of old friends, so we like to tell of the new, 
distinctive features of 


THE BABCOCK “OPTIMUS” 


A generation ago the ‘‘Optimus”’ appeared at the head of the list of two-revolu- 
tions. It is kept there by constant study of the needs of the printer and unceasing 
effort to more than meet them. Even the “‘front delivery,’’ which immediately made 
the ‘‘Optimus’’ famous, has been improved, as have many other mechanisms of the 
press, and new devices for convenience and efficiency added. 


Increased strength, perfect bed support, Patented Ball and Socket Bed Motion, 
new Roller Tracks with large steel wearing surfaces held in place by our new slider, 
which reduces friction, and our Patented Eccentric Cylinder Lift are a few of the 
many improvements peculiar to the ‘‘Optimus.”’ 


The problem of distribution is solved by our new Patented Inking Arrangement, 
which gives Perfect Distribution with the greatest economy in ink and roller composi- 
tion and convenience in handling. 


We want to tell you more of these and ae advantages of this machine. Write 
us and talk with the printers who 


USE THE BABCOCK “OPTIMUS” 


OUR BEST ADVERTISEMENTS ARE NOT PRINTED—THEY PRINT 








The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Company 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, General Western Agents, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle 
Miller & Richard, General Agents for Canada, Toronto, Ontario and Winnipeg, Manitoba 
John Haddon & Co., Agents, London, E. C. 




















THE CLOISTER OLDSTYLE FAMILY 
Appropriate for cAdvertisements and Uarious 


Forms of ‘Publicity RCC GRO ID 





MOTD || 


Mrinting 


n“Printers’ Ink” It stood out from _ oo, 
: ; =F Mine is an advertising printery—not a job 
among the other advertisements in Ne printing office. All the experience I have 


} at ‘ gained through seven years of working hand 
that P ublication because of its very in hand with many of the best advertising 


attractive ooraphy, made possi- V72S|| men in America, is focused upon every 
77 he P Ey piece of work I do, no matter how small. 


ble by the use of Cloister type-faces. To this experience is added an ability 


An interestin feature of the adver- L ( f to visualize a piece of composition before it 
8 {&=\i| is in type—which enables me to set a thing 


tisement is the use, in combination | g@24] right the first time. 


. ; . bak I set advertisements; design and print 
with Cloister Oldstyle and Cloister |/ZekS ctdnagen, Velie xik Side. ‘To de 


Italic, of Cloister Black, a text letter |{G2F| this properly, I have up-to-date mechanical 
7 : £7\§} equipment, and a staff of skilled employees. 

that was designed by the American ZZ I estimate in competition when asked, 
Type Founders Company several 5))/| but charge the same when alone in the field. 
. . BNS Send for booklet, “The Silent Salesman and 

years ago. Mr. Colish has used this PANG} The Star Salesman.” It shows a few specimens of 
letter in this conne Aion asa fitting #7=\| my work and has been highly complimented. 


typographic companion of Cloister |S), A. COLISH 

Oldstyle, giving harmony of tone. |/4q HIGH-GRADE PRINTING AND 
THE CLOISTER FAMILY is destined |}23J| “Ne SeveNTH AVE. NEW YORK 
to become the best liked type-face 
and the most versatile letter made 
in America. It is fast becoming the 
standard type-face for all publicity 
composition, for catalogs, booklets, 
stationery, programs, as well as for the variety of work that printing offices are called 


upon to produce. Some type-faces have limitations; the Cloister practically has none. 
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SHEETS SHOWING SIZES AND PRICES OF CLOISTER TYPE-FACES CAN BE PROCURED AT ANY OF THE BRANCHES OF THIS COMPANY 


AMERICAN [ype FouNDERS CoMPANY 
Originator of Type Fashions and ‘Distributor of Printing Machinery and Materials 


SELLING HOUSES CONVENIENTLY LOCATED IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 


























DUAL PRINT? MAE ATTACHMENT 








OLD STYLE FOR CHANDLER & PRICE PRESSES NEW STYLE 


PRINTS | WO coLors } 


WITH 


ONE----IMPRESSION 
EQUIP 


FOR SINGLE COLOR ONLY ONE OR MORE FOR SINGLE COLOR ONLY 
WITH WITH 
OF 
LIMITED DISTRIBUTION SO%GREATER DISTRIBUTION 
YOUR PRESSES. ™ 


: 
; 
: 
: 
: 
. 
; 
5 
PRINT WITH PAPER DOUBLE SIZEcut TRUE. AT THE END OF FIRST HALF 
° 























OF RUN, REVERSE THE PAPER SAVING ONE HALF oF THE 
IMPRESSIONS ON TWO COLOR WORK 


SAVES one LOcK UP.....ONE WASH UP.....ONE MAKE READY... MAINTAINS REGISTER 
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nesses SECOND HALF*' 
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di “END oF FIRST HALF... 
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i 
WITH DUAL PRINT ATTACHMENT 


TWO COLOR worx PRODUCED at SAME COSTAs work requirinc ONE COLOR 


YoU CAN EARNINTERESTon INVESTMENTsEVERAL TIMES PER MONTH. 


THEQUEEN CITY PRINTING INK co. 


CINCINNATI 

DETROIT ROCHESTER 
DALLAS 
ST. PAUL 








CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY 
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Cylinder * 


Semi-Automatic Feed 


4,000 an hour running speed guaranteed 


E have often referred to “The 
W Baby” Cylinder as a “hand-fed” 
| press, to distinguish it clearly 
from the automatically fed Autopress. 
As a matter of fact the method of 
feeding “The Baby” Cylinder is really 
semi-automatic. 

“Hand feeding” on a platen means 
that the operator must pick up each 
sheet, feed it to register, remove it 
from the press when printed and ifa 
sheet is misplaced the throw-off must 
be operated by hand. 

If it be a cylinder press, the oper- 
ator must feed the sheet to register 
and in case of a miss he must operate 
the throw-off or foot trip. 

All of these requirements place 
very rigid restrictions on speed possi- 
bilities. 





And they make hand feeding very 


exacting work. To main- 
tain even a fair rate of 
speed for any length of time 
is tiresome and this leads 
to innumerable excuses for 
short stops which eat into 
production heavily. 

On “The Baby” Cylinder 
the feeder is relieved of much 
of this work entirely and what 
he does have to do is made 





remarkably handy and high speed is 
easy to maintain. 

The press automatically registers 
the sheet and delivers it to the jogger. 





Naa 





The press automatically trips the 
impression and the ink if a sheet is not 
fed. 

The operation of feeding is well 
shown by above illustration. 


All the operator has to do 
is to push each sheet forward 
about two inches to the top 
guides with only approximate 
accuracy. The press does all 
the rest. - 


AMERICAN @mMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
110-112 West Fortieth Street, NEW YORK CITY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Phelan Building 


CHICAGO 
401 S. Dearborn St. 











PHILADELPHIA 
1011 Chestnut St. 


RICHMOND, VA. 
16 N. 14th St. 
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The more deeply you delve into the subject of printing and lithographic 
inks, the more carefully you will follow the lead of the best printers 
on two continents, and the more convinced you will become that 





BERGER 
& WIRTH 


Printing and 
Lithographic 
Inks 


Give greater satisfaction to your patrons 
—to your pressroom—and are directly 
responsible for the elimination of all com- 
plaints about poor work. The ingredients 
for all Berger & Wirth inks are carefully 
chosen, and only the best are used. We 
permit of no rush in the manufacture of 
our inks—and they are painstakingly tested before a single pound is packed. Ordinary inks 
lack the ‘‘stand-up’’ and fall flat when a particularly choice piece of literature is aimed at. 


BERGER & WIRTH 
PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 


are uniform in quality and are invariably chosen by discriminating printers—and often- 
times demanded by the man who buys the printing. 











Highest quality DRY COLOR, of our own make, used exclusively in our inks. 
High-grade Book, Job and Half-tone Blacks. 
Our Diamond and Columbia Half-tone Blacks can’t be beat. 
Finest Lithographic Inks. 
COLORED AND BLACK INKS FOR OFFSET PRESS. 
Dull Half-tone Inks. Highest-grade Plate and Embossing Inks. 
OUR THREE AND FOUR COLOR PROCESS INKS HAVE A 
WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


Victoria Gold and Silver Inks,—none better on the market. Bronze Powder, 
Oil and Varnishes. 











WE INVITE YOUR INQUIRIES AND PROMISE TO FULLY SOLVE ANY INK PROBLEM YOU HAVE 


BERGER & WIRTH. Exenisncsttses 


58-60 COLUMBIA HEIGHTS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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C OES 1") 
coe, NF. Rope 


Paper Knives 


are just enough better to warrant inquiry 
if you do not already know about them. 
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TRACE mann 


Nicro-G ro 


‘““New Process’’ quality. New package. 
‘“COES” warrant (that’s different) better service and 


No Price Advance! 


In other words, our customers get the benefit of all 
improvements at no cost to them. 


Meet us at the Chicago Show, June 19-26, 1915 
LORING COES & CO., Inc. 


DEPARTMENT COES WRENCH CO. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


New York Orrice —W. E. ROBBINS, 29 Murray Street 


Phone, 6866 Barclay 
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TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY COMPANY, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary and Regina 
Sole Agents for Canada 








COES RECORDS 


First to use Micrometer in Knife work . . 

First to absolutely refuse to join the Trust . 

First to use special steels for paper work . 

First to use a special package . ‘ > . ; * ° e ° . : rs 

First to print and sell by a ‘‘printed in figures’’ Price-list . ° . 5 - 1904 
First to make first-class Knives, any kind ° e - since 1830 


COES is Always Best! 
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THE SCOTT 


Offset Magazine Perfecting 
Printing -Press 


should interest every large printing-office in the country. This press 

does away with electrotyping, with making ready, and in many cases 

makes it unnecessary to have even the half-tone plates. The press 

executes the finest class of magazine work or book work at a speed 

up to 10,000 per hour, printed on both sides and delivered either flat 
or folded, as ordered. 


IN EVERY LARGE CITY 


Scott Rotary Offset Presses are being used for the finest commercial 
and catalogue printing, and this Offset Perfecting Press is just 
another step in advance. 


IF YOU ARE FROM MISSOURI 


and must be shown, grant us the opportunity of conferring with you 
about this latest development in the printing world. It satisfies the 
exacting requirements of the trade. 


JUST REMEMBER 


that the press is running in New York City every day of the week, 

where it can be inspected by appointment only. When you are ready 

to start for that city, drop a line to our New York Office, One Madison 

Avenue, advising us where you are going to stop and we will arrange 
to show the press and explain same more fully to you. 


WHEN MAY WE EXPECT YOU? 





WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


New York Office DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager Chicago Office 
ONE MADISON AVENUE MONADNOCK BLOCK 


Main Office and Factory: PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


CABLE ADDRESS: WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK. CODES USED: ABC (Sth EDITION) AND OUR OWN 
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The only legitimate question about buying a 


Potter Rotary 
Offset Press 


is how soon to buy it. 


Its adaptability to all the demands of the art, its excel- 
lence of design and construction, its proved superiority 
when tested by practical comparison, prove true the adage— 


If It’s a POTTER, It’s the BEST 


One of the leading lithographers of America writes us: 


‘*The flattering reception accorded our 
Calendar gives us another opportunity for 
congratulating the Potter Printing Press 
Company on turning out a press capable 
of producing such work.”’ 


POTTER PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


Champlin Mf. & Sales Co. J. H. Schroeter & Bro. The Bickford Printin3, Mach. Co. 
343 So. Dearborn St. 135 and 137 Central Ave. 507 Mission St. 






























































Easy to Buy 





Easy to Learn 





Easy to Keep 
Busy 








m=. Easy to Earn Big 
THE STANDARD Money With | 














THE STANDARD 


| HIGH-SPEED AUTOMATIC 
JOB PRESS 


Pays for Itself Automatically 





ONLY $250 DOWN 


Our terms run on rubber tires. So easy they never sar. 


The STANDARD alone has stood 


the practical test of day in and day 
out work in the job department 


No other machine has ever survived this test 


Write for particulars 


WOOD & NATHAN COMPANY | 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 
THIRTY EAST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

















































































































> to prepare himself’ for some of the big, 
4 jobs now being and to be created in the print- 
ing, industry. The trade of type composition is prad- 
ually undergoing, a Breat change. The big, shops are Zo0in}, 
to pay one compositor to be the brains for groups of other 
compositors in the plant. He will be a typographic architect, 
as it were, figuring, to a nicety plans for all the jobs, from a small 
business card to the bi?, catalog, passing, through the house, just as the 
building, architect draws up plans to puide carpenters in their work up- 
on the mammoth skyscrapers of the city and the bungalows in the resi- 
dential districts. His “style” will permeate the product of the firm. His 
word will be law. Average compositors will become mere mechanical oper- 
atives and will receive the wages of such, but the typographic architect will 
receive in some cases $35 a week and more, depending upon his ability. To 
secure and hold these jobs the youn printer will be compelled to know the 
essentials of 300d type composition, the principles which govern it from the 
standpoint of art and display. He must be able to know before a line of 
type is set just what the finished product is $oing to be, and there must be 
no blunders. Intense competition and increased expenses make it necessary 
for the successful proprietor to secure the }reatest efficiency from his 
men and it is this as much as anythin’, which is responsible for the 
birth of the typographic architect, or layout man. There must be 
no figuring, at the case on how the job will appear when finished. 
The I. T. U. Course of Instruction is a necessary aid in pre- 
paring, printers for these important, lucrative positions 
and, in some cases increased wages in a very short 
time have more than paid the entire cost of 
the instruction. Complete information 
may be had by addressing 


‘Shormar JIL Chacago, JIL 




















EVERY CLAIM 


we have ever made as to the saving in composing-room 
costs effected by Hamilton Steel Equipment has been con- 
siderably under the actual results accomplished by Hamilton 
Equipment in printing-offices where the saving has been care- 


fully accounted for. 


Here 


is a piece of 
Hamilton Steel 
Equipment in 
the office of the 
Miami Union 
Publ. Co., Troy, 
Ohio, and here 
is the letter tell- 
ing of the 52% 
saving effected 
by it. Think of it! 

















Publicationgowpany 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
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The Hamilton Mfg. Co., 
Two Rivere, Wis. 
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ANXUNAANNLN! 


LOCC Eee 


This big piece of equipment, made especially to 
fit the customer’s requirements, pays for itself 
every two years. What other investment will 
earn as much in a printing-office P 


Being made of enduring steel, it will last a 
life-time and, the construction being on the 
famous Hamilton Unit System, it can be kept 
always at the maximum efficiency, because the 
component parts can be rearranged any time 
that changed conditions demand. 


The Hamilton Unit System is thoroughly ex- 
plained in an attractive broadside. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY 





THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Offices and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 





HAMILTON GOODS ARE CARRIED IN STOCK AND SOLD BY ALL 
PROMINENT TYPEFOUNDERS AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





A VALUABLE LINE GAGE, graduated by picas and nonpareils, mailed free to every inquiring printer 





























The Seybold “Dayton’’ 
Automatic Cutting Machine 








Illustration—35-inch, 40-inch, 44-inch and 50-inch sizes. 


The Cutting Machine with provision for INSTANT CHANGE OF CLAMPING 
PRESSURE, thus assuring the correct amount of pressure for clamping and cutting 
ALL CLASSES OF STOCK ACCURATELY under variable conditions. 





SEND FOR PARTICULARS 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Makers of Highest-Grade Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, 
Paper Mills, Paper Houses, Paper-Box Makers, etc. 


Main Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


151-155 W. 26TH STREET Dattas, TEXas Tue BarNnHARDT Type Founpry Co, 


112-114 W. Harrison STREET Toronto, CANADA Tue J. L. Morrison Co. 
WIwniPeG, CANADA Toronto Type Founpry Co., Ltp. 








New York 


CHICAGO 
ATianTa, GEORGIA.........................-.. J. H. Scuroerer & Bro. 


The Norman F. Hall Co., our Pacific Coast Representatives, are conducting daily demonstrations of our Bookbinding 
Machinery at Block 31, Machinery Hall, Panama-Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. Don’t fail to call. 
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Our experience with the Doyle 
Vacuum Sheet Cleaner attached to 
00000 Miehle press has been very 
satisfactory. This Cleaner has 
been a great timesaver. 
—The Ferris Printing Co., 
New York City. 


The Doyle Vacuum Sheet Cleaner 


(Protected by Patents and Applications.) 





SHE Doyle Vacuum Sheet Cleaner is now in operation in For all makes of 
many of the largest printing and lithographing plants in the Cylinder Printing or 
country and is recognized as part of regular printing equip- Lithograph Presses 

“23 ment. ‘The fact that we are receiving many duplicate orders 
proves that this appliance i is filling a long felt want in the printing field. 
I¢ is a profit-producing investment that you can not afford to overlook. 

For its practical efficiency and economy this appliance will recommend 
itself to printers and publishers who are obliged to keep their presses running 
constantly under all conditions at a high rate of speed, maintaining a high 
standard of work. 





The Doyle Vacuum Sheet Cleaner removes the lint and dirt 
from the stock before the sheet 1s printed. It saves the time 
that is lost in washing forms. It increases the production 
of the presses and improves the quality of the work. 


BRITTON & DOYLE 
Press Room Efficiency Appliances 
202 Caxton BuitpiInc CLEVELAND 


Write today for our Profit Producing 
Equipment Booklet 





All ‘‘Star’’ productions. Try these C-P 
Attachments on your C-P. They will super- 
equip your presses for the very special work 
and greatly broaden the field of your job de- 
partment. They will tune up your press room 
for the highest type of work. 

C-P Attachments cover every equipment. They 
are made for C-P Presses. They are built to fit by the 


same inethods that have produced 50,000 C - P Presses 


without a single one returned. Se eG 
ctlies. 


The C-P Press has produced descriptive circulars Toronto Type Founders Co., Ltd. 
for these Attachments. Send for any one or all. —— eee British 











C69 “Two Fairs 


for One Fare’ 


On your Santa Fe Way to both Expositions 
you can visit such interesting places as Grand 
Canyon of Arizona, the Colorado Rockies, 
Petrified Forest, Ancient Indian Pueblos, 
Yosemite Valley and Big Trees. 


Daily Excursions with Liberal Return 
Limit and Stop-overs 
Four ny Transcontinental trains, including the California Limited, 

exclusively first- class. And Fred Harvey serves the 
meals. Santa Fe is cool way to California. Through 
Colorado, New Mexico and Arizona, you are a mile 
or more in the sky, most of the way. 

Ask for picture folders of the trip 

GEO. T. GUNNIP, General Agent, Santa Fe Ry. 
78 Last Jackson Street, Chicago 


Only Line to Both Expositions 
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A Properly S arpened And a Carborundum Machine 


Knife is Half the Knife Stone will give you a 
: keen, smooth, cutting blade 
Cutting without fuss or trouble—with- 
out your taking the knife out 

of the machine. 
Two or three strokes of the 
stone and the edge is smooth, 
fast cutting.—It will lessen the 
number of trips to the grinder, 
save time, prevent feathering 

good stock. 
The stones are made in two sizes, round 
and square. From your hardware 


or supply dealer, $1.50. 


The Carborundum Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Print Your Own Cards 
for The Calculagraph 


They may be of a wide range of quality, size and shape. 

But whether your print-shop is operated wholly or in part 
on piece-work or on hourly-pay basis, you need Calcu- 
lagraph elapsed time—actual working time—records. 

They will tone up discipline, increase production and 
furnish data for costs and pay-rolls. 


Free booklet, “ Accurate Cost Records.” 
CALCULAGRAPH COMPANY 


1460 JEWELERS’ BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 








MJAENECKE 
PRINTING INK CO. 


Brilliantine 
Gold Ink 


Unmixed 


Will give you the most 
satisfactory results. 
Cannot be distinguish- 
ed from best Bronze. 


$5.00 list—usual discounts 
Direct or from all Jobbers. 


FINE PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 
NEWARK,N.J. 
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USINESS men employ com- 
petent bookkeepers because 
their business records are valu- 
able. That’s why they want ledg- 
ers and record books made of 


(Brown's 
Linen Ledger 
Paper 


Brown’s preserves records for ages — 
never yellows—never weakens — 
never becomes brittle. Unsurpassed 
printing, ruling, writing and erasing 
qualities. Specify Brown’s Linen 
Ledger for particular purposes. 


Write for Sample Books 


L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 


Est. 1850 ADAMS, MASS., U.S.A. 


FACSIMILE OF WATER-MARK 


LILIBROWN B PAPER CO, 
LINEN LEDGER 
































American [Zepeless| Job Folder 





Nothing Can Take Its Place 


in your business as a money-maker. Nothing can take its 
place in your equipment as a utility—as a business-getter. 




















MODEL B 


It Stands in a Class by Itself. How it will fit 
into your equipment and help your business and 
profits is told in booklet ‘‘H.’’ May we send it. 








You will be interested j Chi 
to watch it folding at icago 
BOOTH 9,000 per hour at the June 


208 Chicago Printers’ 19 to 25 
Exposition 


The American Folding Machine Co. 


Warren, Ohio 




































































Are You In Doubt About 


The Humana? 


Have you often nearly ordered a Humana— but hesitated? 


Have you frequently ‘‘wondered whether it is as good as they say it is”’ 
—but never found out? 


Have you thought sometimes you ‘‘would like to try it’’—but didn’t? 
If so, you are the man who should consider these simple facts. 


The Humana is an automatic feed for 
platen presses; sizes 10x15 and 12x18. 


The Humana is the only automatic machine 
that will feed paper and cardboard (all 
weights and surfaces), envelopes, (made 
up and blanks), tags, blotters, pamphlets, 
flat bags, box cartons, index cards, and, 
in fact, pretty nearly anything which can be 
fed by hand can be fed by a Humana. 


A hair-line register is absolutely guaranteed, 
as is also a minimum spoilage on all jobs. 


Two Humanas may easily be operated by 
one boy. They will produce more work 
and at less cost than any automatic flat-bed 
press ever invented. 


If you are really interested in efficient produc- 
tion of printing write us so that you can look 
into the Humana more completely now. 


We will send the machine on trial. Terms 
may be either cash or deferred payments; 
$500 for the 10 x 15 and $550 for the 12 x 18; 
25 per cent may be paid down; or 5 per 
cent will be deducted for cash. 











Any of the offices named below can show you a Humana in 
actual use. Write us for descriptive folder and further details, 


¥ le t i ae % le le oO ' . 
MAINA 
The |JGFUMANA| Co. 
Offices and Sales Room, Clinton and Beaver Streets, NEWARK, N. J. 
BUFFALO BOSTON ATLANTA CINCINNATI 











NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 







































‘The Chambers Folders 





bility. Few adjustments. 


The King Continuous Combing-Wheel Feeders 


A remarkably simple, open and easily accessible paper-feeding machine. Great flexi- 
Designed expressly for folding-machine use; built in the 


sey 

la 

<a : 
been SE 
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same shop where the combined machines are coupled and tested as one unit. 


One Grade Throughout—the Best Only 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, 52nd and Media Streets 





MILLER & RICHARD, Canadian Agents, 7 Jordan Street, Toronto. 


CHICAGO, 549 West Washington Boulevard 


SMYTH-HORNE, Ltd., 19 Cursitor St., Chancery Lane, London, Eng. 













































The Robert Dick Mailer 


Combines the three great essentials to the publisher: 
SPEED — SIMPLICITY — DURABILITY 
Read what one of the many users has to say. 
The Waco Times-Herald, 
Waco, Tex., Aug, 2, 1911, 
Dick Patent Mailer Co,, 

139 W, Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen,—I have been using your patent 
mailer for five years with most satisfactory 
results, and think it is the best and speediest 
machine on the market to-day, My record 
per hour is 6,500, which I think is the best 
record in Texas, Would be pleased to have 
you use this letter in any way you see fit. 

Yours very truly, B. D, Geiser, 
Foreman Mailing Dept. 
Manufactured in inch and half inch sizes 
from two to five inches. 


For further information, address 


Rey. Robert Dick Estate, 330). weve 








JAMES WHITE PAPER CO, 





Trade-mark 
Registered U. S. Patent Office. 





BOOK AND COVER PAPERS 


CHICAGO 





219 W. MONROE STREET 
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Every LABEL and TICKET 
Printer should have a NEW ERA 
MULTI PROCESS PRESS 


FASTEST FLAT-BED PRESS 
ON THE MARKET 
@ The New Era is a roll-fed, high-speed, 


‘ flat-bed and platen press, bui/t in sections. 
-@x Assembled as desired to print one or more 


F cre es = am 
Po Se a eee ys 10s colors on one or both sides of the paper, cloth 
Sq s. o f 3 or cardboard; also slit, punch, perforate, 
' #. cut, score, reinforce and eyelet tags, fold, 

- a etc., all in one passage through the press. 

© Ss: 5 oa Suitable for long or short runs. Just the 
a. : machine for fine colorwork and specialties. 
Ask for literature and send us to-day 

samples of your multicolor or difficult 

operation work and let us show you how 

BS economically they can be produced on the 

This press has standard sections to print three c-lors on the face and one on . 

the bac« ul the stuck, and slitters, punch head and rewind. New Era Multi-Process Press. 
Manufacturers 


Builtby The Regina Company “4 


217 Marbridge Building, 47 West Thirty-Fourth Street, |New York City 


























The Boston Wire Stitcher Line 


ALL SIZES AND STYLES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
EACH THE BEST OBTAINABLE; EACH THE MOST ECONOMICAL; EACH THE 
FASTEST AND MOST PRODUCTIVE 


. Two sheets to one-eighth inch, power. . . . . . . List Price, $160.00 
. Two sheets to one-quarter inch, power. . . . . . . List Price, $185.00 
. Two sheets to three-eighths inch, power . . . . . . List Price, $210.00 
. Two sheets to one-half inch, power. . . . . . . . List Price, $260.00 
. Two sheets to one-half inch, foot power . . . . . . List Price, $155.00 
. Two sheets to seven-eighths inch, power . . . . . . List Price, $325.00 
. Two sheets to one-quarter inch, power (Textile) . . . List Price, $185.00 
. Two sheets to one-quarter inch, power (Calendar). . . List Price, $250.00 





WE HAVE SPECIALS FOR FAN AND FLAG STITCHING AND OTHER PURPOSES 
AND WILL QUOTE PRICE UPON RECEIPT OF SAMPLES SHOWING WORK. 
WRITE THE SELLING AGENT 


cAmerican Type Founders Company 












































Set in Cloister Oldstyle and Cloister Italic 





Half Super Royal, 14x22 


Covers the Whole Platen Press Field 


This machine is in keeping with the growing demand for heavier printing equipment, 
increased output at lower cost of production, better quality and greater 
efficiency and durability. 


Its improvements over presses of similar style combine the best ideas resulting from forty- 
five years’ experience in press building and from the experience of leading printers 
and expert pressmen. 


In strength, weight and durability the Press is all that the illustration indicates. In speed 
and general efficiency it meets every requirement of the modern, busy printing plant, turning 
out the highest class of commercial art work. 


The HARTFORD is built for printing the heaviest type forms, half-tones, three-color and 
tint plates; and for doing light embossing and light book-cover stamping without special equip- 
ment of any kind. None of these heavier operations disqualify the machine for the lighter and 
finer work. Its product is equal, if not superior, to the best that can be done on the 
best cylinder presses. 


The HARTFORD is the last word in platen press building, with perfect ink distribution 
and powerful and rigid impression as the dominant features. 





DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


THE NATIONAL MACHINE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN,., U. S. A. 
Sold Exclusively Through Leading Type Foundries and Dealers in Printing Machinery 











~ On The 
Firing Line 


For the last eight months 
we have been fighting too — 


Fighting for the printers — 


Fighting against rising cost 
of materials. 


Our allies are the chemists— 


Our weapons, research and 
efficiency. 


We have taken some impor- 
tant trenches — 


And what’s more we are 
advancing steadily. 


We want to share the bene- 
fits with the printers — 


We want to help them in- 
crease their profits — 


We want them to ask for 
ideas as well as for ink. 


Report with full particulars tt SINCLAIR & 
VALENTINE CO., Headquarters, General 
Staff, 603-611 West 129th Street, New York. 


Divisional Headquarters 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia St.Louis Baltimore 
Toronto Cleveland Winnipeg 


Learn to Earn More 


in ADVERTISING 


Printers who learn how to write good advertise- 
ments can earn more than most professional men. 
Advertisement-writers are sure of work—the 
demand for trained advertising men always exceeds 
the supply. They have pleasant hours and interest- 
ing, enjoyable occupations. Their salaries increase 
as their ability grows with experience. 


WHAT 44 COPYWRITERS 
EARN IN ADVERTISING 


Advertising and Selling (May, 1914) stated the 
results of an investigation of the average salaries paid 
to advertising copywriters. It found that 44 men, 
chosen at random, earned these annual salaries: 


4. « $1,800 $3,600 
3. « $25900 $4,000 
IS . . $2,600 $5,000 
5S . «. $3100 $6,000 
2 $3,400 $8,000 
1 $3,500 . $10,000 


Re roe OD PO 


These men earn good salaries because they are 
trained — because they know how to do their work 
well. 


Let the I. C. S. Train You for 
Advertising Work 


You, as a printer, are particularly well fitted for 
advertising work. All you need is specia/ training. 
The International Correspondence Schools can 
supply you with this training now—in your spare 
time. They will give you thorough instruction in 
writing copy, preparing layouts, choosing media, 
etc. —everything from the fundamentals of adver- 
tising to the management of a national campaign. 


Mail the Coupon for Full Particulars 


Fill out and mail the coupon zow and learn 
what the I. C. S. advertising course is, and how 
it can qualify you for a better-salaried position. 


International Correspondence Schools 

Box 1207, Scranton, Pa. 
Please send, without obligation to me, full description of 
your new and complete Advertising Course. 


Name 





Street \ 
and No. § 





City State 
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These Points Worth Investigating 


We claim for the Rouse Paper Lift (and can prove it) that it is a labor-saving 
device, saves paper, saves time, and therefore increases output at reduced cost. 
It can be attached to the press quickly and by any one familiar with printing 
machinery, is fool-proof, accurate, dependable, and when once tried out will 


be found invaluable. 


The: leading printing establishments of Chicago, New York City, Denver, 
Milwaukee, and other cities are fast equipping their plants with our Paper Lifts. 


We want to send you an interesting booklet called ‘‘ Rouse-handling vs. Man-han- 
dling,’’ containing many important reasons why you should install the ROUSE LIFT. 


Send for a copy and get our plan for installing a Lift to be paid for out of its own earnings 


H. B. ROUSE & CO. 


2214 WARD STREET 
CHICAGO 








Patented in 
United States 
Great Britain 


' Satisfied? 
How about YOUR 
Stapler —does it give 
satisfaction ? 
If not—suppose you 
investigate our 


ACME 


BINDER 
No. 6 


The Acme is known 
for its high-class 
work and is a favor- 
ite with employees 
in the bindery. Its 
smooth, perfectly 
running operation 
appeals to the careful 
buyer who is on the 
market for satisfac- 
tory stapling machines. 
For sale by printers’ 


supply houses through- 
out the United States. 


The Acme Staple 

Machine Co.,Ltd. 

112 North Ninth Street, 
Camden, N. J. 


Progress Typewriter Supply 
Co.,Ltd., London, England, 
European Agent 








Roberts Numbering 
Machine Company 


Successor to THE BATES MACHINE CO, 


696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








For General 


Job Work 


Absolutely 
Accurate 


Fully 
Guaranteed 


Side Plates 
Without Screws 


va 


ry 


N? 12345 


Facsimile Impression 
Size 13 x $3 inches. 


ROBERTS’ 

MACHINES 

UNEQUALLED RESULTS 

MAXIMUM ECONOMY 
No Screws 


To Number Either Forward View showing parts detached for 
or Backward cleaning 


Always in Stock 


Five Figure- 
Wheels 

















Is Your Plant Fossilized? = 





An “IMPROVED” Soft Metal Furnace 


will Rejuvenate Your Melting 
Will Save You Gray Hairs and Metal 


2 
Ask for Bulletin No. 121 





THE IMPROVED APPLIANCE COMPANY 


459 Kent Ave., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 














GENERATORS 4x0 MOTOR 
co] GENERATOR 
SETS Hlectrotypian 


Sprague Electrotyping and Electroplat- 
ing Generators embody all the latest im- 
provements in design and construction. 


They are unequalled for mechanical strength, 
ELECTROPLATING MOTOR GENERATOR SET perfect commutation at all loads, voltage ad- 


Consisting of 2,500-Ampere Sprague Electric Plating Generator coupled to Sprague 


Electric Direct-Current Commutating-Pole Motor. justment, long life of commutator and brushes. 














Write for Descriptive Bulletin No. 2414. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Main Offices: 527-531 West 34th Street, New York, N.Y. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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"Globetypes” are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelstee)"Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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This NICKELSTEEL ‘‘GLOBETYPE”’ has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. Note that the printin 
quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 


























Convincing evidences of the superiority of The Premier over 
other Two-Rev. presses are constantly being presented: 


More printed sheets delivered where several presses in the 
same office are printing the same form. 


More impressions made from one set of plates, saving form- 
patching and plate renewals. 


Wonderful hourly runs. 


Sheets easily handled on the Premier that the printed-side- 
up delivery of other presses can not handle. 


Long runs often with frequent changes of form, made in 
record time, showing highest press efficiency. 


Such facts speak for themselves, and their recognition 
carries certain conviction that 


The PREMIER 


Is the Best of ALL the Two-Rev. Presses 
Let us tell you about it! 


THE WHITLOCK PRINTING- PRESS MFG. CO. 


DERBY, CONNECTICUT 


NEW YORK, 1102 AEOLIAN BUILDING, 33 WEST 42d STREET 
CHICAGO, 1406 FISHER BUILDING, 343 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
BOSTON, 510 WELD BUILDING, 176 FEDERAL STREET 


AGENCIES 


Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Spokane, 
Portland, Vancouver — AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co. 
Atlanta, Ga.— Messrs. J. H. ScHROETER & Bro., 183 Central Ave. 
Toronto, Ont.— Messrs. MANTON Bros., 105 Elizabeth St., Canada West. 
Montreal, P. Q.— Geo. M. Stewart, Esq@., 92 McGill St., Canada East. 
Halifax, N. S.— Printers’ Supp.ies, Ltd., 27 Bedford Row, Maritime Provinces. 
Melbourne and Sydney, Australia — ALEX. Cowan & Sons, Ltd., Australasia. 
” Great Britain and France — P. LAWRENCE PRINTING MACHINERY Co., Ltd., 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C., England. 

Europe, except Great Britain and France — Firm of WALTER KELLNER, Barmen, Germany. 

















































VOLO OVO COLO IOVS NOVA PVP VOODOO GLI YS 


Every Color Printer 


should be interested 
in the Royal 12-Hour 
Shell Process. It provides 


a no-joint combination type and half-tone key- 
plate which may be duplicated as many times as 


desired. The Curtis Publishing Company has accepted this process 
as a material advance in color-printing methods. 


Royal Electrotype Company _ |; 
Sheep a to the Elect Philadelphia 





























ANDERSON HIGH-SPEED 
FOLDING MACHINES 


We will give a complete working 

demonstration of these machines 

at the National Printing, Advertis- 

ing and Allied Trades Exposition, 

Chicago, Ill., June 19 to 26. 
(Booth 23.) 





These machines represent the very 
latest ideas in high-speed folder 
construction. They will be motor- 
driven and in actual operation. You 
are cordially invited to witness 
Anderson High-Speed Job Folder No. 110 this demonstration. 


C. F. ANDERSON & COMPANY 


710-716 SOUTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 





















































It’s In the Make 


Ample machine facilities is a good 
talking point for business, but the 
character of product depends upon the 
knowing how to ‘‘do things.”’ 


Perfect Made Plates 
Save Money in the 
Pressroom 


We use extra heavy shell plates, which 
means long and perfect service. 

Too little attention is paid to the she// 
feature of the average electrotype. 


When once you try our extra heavy shell, 
you will use no other. 


OUR LEAD MOULDING PROCESS is a 
dependable method of obtaining perfect 
reproduction and quick service. 


Our process of Lead Moulding and of depositing 
the shell on the mould without the aid of graphite, 
and other methods used on wax-moulded plates, 
enables us to guarantee exact duplication without 
loss of detail. Perfect reproductions and perfect 
register are obtained, because lead takes an exact 
mould and is not affected by varying temperature, 
and after moulding undergoes no other operation 
until it is placed in the solution. 


Users who appreciate high-class work praise the 
efficiency of our Lead-Moulded Plates. If you 
have a high-class job in mind, let us submit samples 
of work both by plate and printed results. 


Our Entire Plant Is Fully Equipped 


with new and modern machinery, and in the hands 
of expert workmen. 





Phone Franklin 2264. Automatic 53753 
We will call for your business. 


American Electrotype 
Company 


24-30 South Clinton Street, Chicago 






MANUFACTURING 
AGENT FOR 


KAST & EHINGER 
PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


INKS 


DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 


WORLD’S STANDARD 3 AND 4 COLOR 
PROCESS INKS 


SPECIAL OFFSET INKS 





NEW YORK: 154-6-8 West Eighteenth Street 
CHICAGO: 536-8 South Clark Street 























PRINTERS 


can not fail to appreciate the im- 

mense saving obtained in every 

direction, as well as the infinitely 

greater satisfaction given to 

customers, when supplying labels 
made with 


NON-CURLING 
GUMMED PAPER 


We make these Non-curling Gummed 

. Papers in every conceivable variety of 
quality of paper and gumming, and have 
agents distributing them in every large 
city in the country. Write for Samples. 


Jus 8 Gu, 


Established in England 1811 


WAVERLY PARK, N. J. 


























Advance Cutters 


As an Employee in Your Shop the . 
ADVANCE a oe ee 
Lever Cutter Stands for: .) 
ACCURACY~— Equipped with up-to-date facil- 


ities which insure absolute accuracy in 
squaring and trimming all kinds of stock. 


EASY CUTTING — Powerful compound lever- 
age, scientifically designed and mechanically 
perfect —easiest-cutting lever cutter built. 


ECONOMY -— Its reasonable first cost is practi- 
cally the only cost you may ever expect to 
meet. With reasonable care it will never 
get out of order. 

SATISFACTION —With every facility for 
“‘making good,” it is guaranteed to give 
positive and unqualified satisfaction. 











Sold and guaranteed by typefounders and dealers in 
all the principal cities. Q@F~ Write for catalogue. 


e be 
M m ] 7 i FoREIGN AGENCIES— Mexico, 
The Challenge achinery Co pany Ly RSS West Indies, Central and —— 
® f \ America, National Paper anc 
Grand Haven, Mich., el. S. PN e * °} Type Co.; Australia, Parsons & Whittemore, 
: e fi EK F.T.Wimble & Co., Ltd., Svdney, Alex. Cowan 
Chicago Salesroom 124 South Fifth Avenue 5 & Sons, Ltd., Meibourne, Sydney, Adelaide: 
S. Africa, Wm. Dawson & Sons, Ltd.,CapeTown 




















The Juengst 


Gatherer 
Gatherer-Stitcher 


Gatherer-Stitcher- 
Coverer 


Gatherer-Stitcher- 
Binder 


Product— 


A gathered book, 
A gathered, stitched or 
A gathered, stitched and 
covered book 
OF 2. 


A gathered, wireless (or 
perfect), bound book. 


All from the same machine. Producing at least 3,000 per hour. Descriptive booklets on request. 


GEO. JUENGST & SONS, Croton Falls, New York 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 























DEXTER PONY FOLDER 
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SAVES —a mighty little word to be so important. But after all, it is the 
savings you effect in your plant that spell the difference between small and big 
profits. 

This new Dexter All Around Circular and Jobbing Folder No. 722 is a waste 
saver, a time saver, a profit saver, also a life saver, for it enables you to put your 
folding girls at less tiresome and more profitable work. 

Here is a folding machine that will care for an unusually wide variety of work — 
probably nine out of every ten jobs you handle which come within its size range. 
That is why it is such a safe and useful investment in every plant, large and small. 


Note what it will do: 


One fold 
Two parallel folds 
Three parallel folds 


Y Two right-angle folds 
6) Three right-angle folds 
2 Two parallel, then two right-angle folds parallel to each other 

= 32 . Three right-angle and one parallel fold 

O 18S . Two right-angle and one parallel fold 
\ Two parallel and one right-angle fold 


was t e Letter fold 
Range of sheets sizes 6 X 9 to 24 X 28 inches. Signatures delivered into individual 
and flo or adjustable packing boxes at the rate of 3,000 to 5,000 an hour. 


Sheets are registered at all right-angle folds. Nothing to watch. Simplicity and ease of adjust- 

spac ment perfected to the last detail. No machine we have ever turned out in our 35 years’ folder 
experience has given such promise of universal satisfaction. We’re so proud of it we want to tell 
you more about it. Write for information. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


Folding, Feeding, Binding, Cutting Machinery 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 


(Dexter Machinery will be exhibited at the National Printing, Advertising and Allied Trades Exposition, Chicago, 
June 19th to 26th, Spaces 43 and 44.) 
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Printed by 


Designed and lettered by 
J. L. FRAZIER, 
Assistant Instructor Inland Printer Technical School 
and I. T. U. Course in Printing. 


Printers and Binders, 


The Henry O. Shepard Company, 


624-632 Sherman street, Chicago, 





Copyright, 1915, by The Inland Printer Company. 
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Outgrowths of Letterpress 


By GEORGE SHERMAN 
No. 8— Modern Mapmaking 
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HE American-made map is the best product of its kind in the 
world to-day. This fact is recognized by the governments of 
the Central and South American republies and by the depart- 
ments of cartography of a number of the European, African 
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and Asiatic countries. <All of these are regular patrons of the American 
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mapmaking industry. It may be that the American exporter is prone 
to neglect opportunities to expand foreign trade in other lines of manu- 
facture, but it is a fact that the American-made map has gained world- 
wide preference solely on account of its supreme excellence. 

Nearly every other specialized branch of the printing industry has 
experienced a complete revolution in methods of manufacture during 
the past decade, but, strange as it may seem, the leading map publishers 


of to-day are still close adherents to the methods of production in vogue 
more than twenty vears ago. While it is true that a number of map 
publishers have supplanted the older methods with lithography and pho- 
toengraving processes, it is equally certain that the majority of the 
better grades of maps issued to-day by the largest American publishers 
are the product of a combined process of wax-engraving, electrotvping 
and letterpress printing. With the exception of improvements in man- 


: 
ie 
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ufacture through the introduction of modern machinery and tools, the 
process differs very little from the Reinhold method of thirty vears ago. 
The evolution of the modern map is a subject that lends itself readily 
to treatment in a series of photographs.* 
In the limited space allotted this subject, it would be impossible to 
supply a detailed analysis of the labor and research required to produce 


*The photos accompanying this article were taken by the author, through the courtesy of Rand, McNally & Co., 
Chicago, the largest map publishers in the United States, for exclusive use in THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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an absolutely correct and authentic map of a political subdivision of 
any State or country. From whatever sources the volume of political 
information and scientific data may be obtained, the final copy comes 
to the map publisher as a pen-and-ink drawing in black-and-white. 

The first process in securing a reproduction is the preparation of 
the wax plate for the engraver. A polished sheet of copper, varying in 





No. 1.—Engraving irregular lines in the wax plate. 


thickness from about three to twelve points, according to the size of 
the map, is first treated with a solution of sulphate of potassium. This 
leaves a thin film of oxid on the surface of the plate to act as a pre- 
ventive against the accumulation of a deposit of copper directly against 
the open portions of the metal base when it is placed in the battery for 
electrotyping. The engraving medium is a wax coating composed of 
seventy-five per cent of beeswax, five per cent of Venetian pitch, and 
twenty per cent of oxid of zine. These ingredients are placed in a 
suitable vessel, heated to the melting-point, and thoroughly mixed by 
stirring. During the process of coating, the copper plate is heated to 
a moderate degree and the prepared wax is flowed over its surface. A 
comb frequently is used to assist in spreading the fluid evenly. After 
the plate becomes cool, a deposit of reasonably hard wax, about three 
points in thickness, covers the entire area of the copper. This wax 
surface is sensitized and the drawing is reproduced thereon by pho- 
tography as a guide for the engraver. 
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All irregular lines, such as rivers, coast lines, mountains and rail- 
roads, are traced into the wax, down to the smooth surface of the copper 
plate, with a sharp-pointed tool in the hands of an expert wax-engraver, 
as shown in illustration No. 1. Straight and hair lines are drawn by 
the use of a straight-edge, and dotted lines, indicating county or town- 
ship boundaries, are impressed with a little wheel containing the figures 
or characters on its periphery. 

The typographical department of the map-engraving room must 
necessarily be of considerable proportions, for it should be understood 
that all the names of towns, streams, mountains, lakes, and the mass 
of notations and descriptive matter that enter into the completion of a 
map, are all set by hand with foundry type. From one to five galleys 
of type frequently are required to complete a map of very ordinary size. 
Proofs are taken and the matter is read by copy before it is delivered 
to the next operator, who impresses the characters into the wax. For 
this purpose the plate is placed on a heated stone slab, the temperature 
of which keeps the wax in a pliable condition and permits of impressing 
the lines sharply down to the smooth surface of the copper base. All 
type-lines are first secured in a holder similar to the device used by 
bookbinders in hand-stamp- 
ing. This stage of the 
process is also shown (illus- 
tration No. 2). 

The wax plate is now sub- 
mitted to a final and most 
careful reading preparatory 
to the completion of the ma- 
trix for electrotyping the 
black key-plate. 

It is obvious that the en- 
graved and stamped lines in 
a wax coating, scarcely three 
points in thickness, would 
produce an electrotype of 
insufficient depth for print- 
ing on a letterpress of the 
standard type. Therefore, 
the next stage of the work 
is a process of building up 
between lines to eliminate This: +: Saapibecialands Seiler eibacthiicaiallia ees. 
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expensive routing in the finished electrotype. This process might be 
aptly styled as ‘‘negative routing.’’ The young lady in illustration No. 
3 is giving the key-plate this final treatment. You will note the areas 
in relief in the completed portions of the work. She has applied the 
smooth little ridges between the lines with a fountain tool which ejects 
a tiny stream of heated wax, the flow being regulated by the pressure 
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No. 3.—Bridging open spaces between engraved lines. 
. 5 
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of her hand. After her work is finished the plate is hardened by cooling, 
and finally covered with black lead ready for the electrotype foundry. 

Proofs of the electrotyped key-plate supply transfer sheets for pro- 
ducing the tint-blocks for the various colors of the political subdivisions 
of the map. In transferring, the wet proof is placed, face down, on a 
wax plate, generally a duplicate of the original used for engraving the 
key-plate, and a negative impression is produced by rubbing. When a 
State or county is required in a solid color, all of the wax within the 
specified boundary is cut out down to the copper base. If it is desired 
to show a certain territory in a shaded tint, the wax plate is taken to 
a ruling machine and these portions are supplied with parallel faint 
lines, produced by a sharp, needle-pointed tool which moves on a recip- 
rocating carriage. A machine of this character in operation is shown 
in illustration No. 4. Separate electrotypes are made for each tint, and 
some maps require five and six colors in addition to the black key-form. 

The completed maps are varnished after the method described in the 
fifth article of this series, relating to gummed labels. 
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The earliest maps were produced by the Babylonians in the fifth 
century B. C. To them also belongs the art of dividing the circle into 
degrees, minutes and seconds, according to our present sexagesimal 
svstem. 

A Grecian, Anaximander, of Miletus, is credited with the first attempt 
to draw a map of the then known world. This was during the sixth cen- 
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No. 4.—Cross- ruling wax tint-plates. 


tury B. C. Claudius Ptolemy, who lived in the second century A. D., 
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constructed the first general map of the world, which not only excelled 
all previous efforts, but is generally recognized as the most complete 
summary of geographical knowledge available previous to the sixteenth 
century. 

Gerhard Kramer, a Bavarian, generally known as Mereator, invented 
the first developed projection and published a map of the world in 1569 
which practically revolutionized the method of mapmaking, as it solved 
for the navigator the complex problem involving the relations of courses 
and distances to latitude and longitude. 

The earliest attempt to construct a map of an extended territory 
upon a trigonometric and topographic survey was made in 1733 by César 
Cassini, the director of the astronomical observatory at Paris. This map 
was on a very large scale, compiled from an accurate survey. The first 
sheets appeared in 1744 and the last were completed in 1793. 

Johann Gottleib Breitkopf, a printer and typefounder of Leipsic, 
Germany, made the first attempt to produce maps typographieally in 
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1770. He discovered a process of casting music-type which was a great 
improvement on other methods then in vogue. This probably gave birth 
to his later invention of a method of making maps by the use of movable 
characters. The accompanying illustration (No. 5) is a reproduction 
of an original impression from a form of map type produced in the Breit- 
kopf shop in the year of the signing of the American Declaration of Inde- 
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No. 5.—Reproduction of an original impression from a form of map type. 
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pendence. A careful examination will reveal the details, as the joinings 
of the various characters are easily discovered. In 1835 the Bruce Type 
Foundry, of New York city, also made a series of fonts to be used for 
the purpose of producing maps typographically. The necessity for such 
characters passed away soon afterward with the introduction of process 
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engraving. 

The following is a list of the more important bureaus of the United 
States Government which publish maps for general distribution: United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington, maps pertaining to the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the United States and Alaska, the West 
Indies and the Philippine Islands; United States Geological Survey, 
Washington, topographical maps, special monograph maps of mining 
districts and maps relating to irrigation; General Land Office, Wash- 
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ington, township plats, state maps, maps of mineral and private land 
claims and enlarged maps of the United States; United States Hydro- 
graphic Office, Navy Department, hydrographic charts of domestic and 
foreign harbors, coast lines, and pilot charts of the North Atlantic 
ocean; Office of the Survey of the Great Lakes, Detroit, maps pertain- 
ing to the hydrography of the Great Lakes; Mississippi River Commis- 
sion, St. Louis, maps of the Mississippi river. 

Relief maps are usually constructed after a contour map has been 
prepared by building up the surface of the country, using cardboard of 
uniform thickness to represent the successive contour lines. Copies are 
made either in plaster of paris or papier-maché. 
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The Cub Reporter 


By HINTON GILMORE 


TORO 


ICTION is full of cub-reporter stories, showing how the news- 

paper novice comes rushing in three minutes before press 

time with a ‘‘scoop”’ of ‘‘scoops.’’ In real newspaper offices, 

the cub usually furnishes a good deal of diversion for other 
members of the staff, and all of the funny things don’t happen in metro- 
politan offices, either. 

In Mobile, a college graduate went to work on one of the papers and 
being somewhat confused in his new surroundings began his first story: 

‘‘Having went home ——.’’ <A copy-reader unwittingly let it go 
that way and there was much trouble and reproof for the young man 
next day from the managing editor. 

A eub joined the staff of a Fort Worth paper and was sent to the 
central fire station to get the report of an inconsequential blaze. The 
clerk’s office was on the second floor and the cub knew it, but somehow 
he couldn’t locate the stairway. Being imbued with the never-say-die 
spirit that is supposed to characterize the acts of all good reporters, he 
climbed up the slide pole the firemen use to get down-stairs quickly when 
they are called to a fire. The pole was of polished brass, very shiny and 
smooth. It took the cub fifteen minutes to climb up and two hours to 
explain to the firemen why he scarred up their nice, radiant sliding-pole. 

An Iowa city editor sent a recruit to cover an important meeting of 
the city commission and enjoined him to get a report of the aves and 
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The cub came back and wrote the story and added a paragraph, upon 
being urged by the city editor for a report on the ‘‘aves and noes,’’ to 
the effect that ‘‘there was nothing of interest regarding the eyes, noses, 
or other facial characteristics of the commissioners.’’ 

A reporter, new on the job, in a Tennessee town was hustled out on 
short notice to cover a midnight lvnching. He wanted to get an ante- 
mortem statement from the doomed negro and, bristling up to the leader 
of the mob, he announced that proceedings must be stopped in order 
to give the negro a chance to make a statement for publication. Some 
one hit the reporter with a brick, and when he woke up the lynching was 
over and the city editor had been compelled to handle the story by 





hearsay. 

A Texas cub was sent in an emergency to cover an important meet- 
ing of city commissioners. Unacquainted with the city, the reporter got 
mixed in directions, but finally found a meeting, a faithful report of 
which he made to his city editor. It developed, after it was too late to 
mend matters, that the recruit had covered a session of a pigeon- 
fancier’s association which was being held in a building adjacent to the 
city hall. 

But the cub isn’t always to blame. An afternoon paper in Chatta- 
nooga prided itself on printing all the news. The paper went to press 
daily at four o’clock. One wintry afternoon, Mime. Sarah Bernhardt, 
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on a southern barnstorming tour, was scheduled to lay the corner-stone 
of a new theater. A reporter got hold of a program for the occasion, 
and although the event was not to take place until half-past four — 
after the paper’s press time — the city editor decided to take the risk 
and run the story just as if it had taken place. The story was 
written, and it was a good story. The reporter had the band playing 
‘*Marseillaise,’’ and the ‘* Divine Sara’’ gently tapping on the corner- 
stone with a dainty, beribboned silver trowel, while the mayor 
responded in choicest English to her appropriate little speech in French. 
It was a good story, with a wealth of interesting detail. It made a good 
appearance on the front page, too. The only drawback to the whole bit 
of enterprise was that Mme. Bernhardt was indisposed on the afternoon 
in question and sent her regrets, the corner-stone being set in place by a 
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couple of laborers. 

Typographical errors cause much trouble and diversion in the aver- 
age newspaper office. 

A Nashville copy-reader wrote a head for a story concerning a con- 
vention of Odd Fellows. The head as he wrote it was: ‘‘I. O. O. F. Past 
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Grands Arrive in City.’’ It appeared in the paper: ‘‘1000 Post Cards 
Arrive in the City.”’ 

In Shawnee, Oklahoma, a head-writer put it: ‘‘The Wages of Sin 
Is Death.’? Whether by mistake or inspiration it got into print: 
‘“‘The Wages of Gin Is Breath.’’ 

In an Ohio office it used to be the custom of the linotvpe operators to 
send a boy down to a corner saloon for refreshments. It was a credit 
proposition, and the operator merely turned out a ‘‘slug’’ on the lino- 
type with the order and the name of the buyer. These slugs were 
totalled up on pay-day and redeemed by the printer. The practice not 
heing generally understood, the readers of the paper were somewhat 
perplexed one morning when tliey saw this statement, a slug having been 
allowed to get into the paper: ‘‘ Buck, More beer, Bill.’’ 
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The Science of Make-Ready 


By H. W. HACKER 
No. 2—The Press 


HE responsibility of the cylinder press as a source of error 
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with consequent make-ready is harder to measure than the 

form. The eylinder press is a bulky machine; its adjustments 

are both delicate and difficult; its design and construction are 
beyond the control of the pressman; no apparatus that could disclose 
the real condition under pressure has been available. But it is now 
known that the evlinder press hides the most serious causes of make- 
ready, despite the remarkable improvements in the modern machines. 
The evlinder press is in reality the crux of the situation. 

Given a standardized form, it might be supposed that a good press 
would print it perfectly without further ado; but experience shows that 
this can not be done, and an accurate inspection of the impressional 
power explains why. What, then, is the character and the extent of 
the errors in the press? Can anything be done to compensate for these 
errors and standardize the press? 

The impressional errors are found to be of two kinds: First, the 
fixed errors of imperfect parts; and second, the variable errors of yield 
induced by varying strengths of impression. The constant errors are 
such matters as bearers of incorrect and irregular height, beds that are 
not true planes, cylinders that are not true evlinders, or some deformity 
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in some related part that is reflected in the impressional distance. 
Bearing in mind the standard set of one one-thousandth of an inch 
accuracy, it can be seen that very slight and almost imperceptible devia- 
tions from normal will be serious and constant occasions for make- 
ready. The variable errors are developed by the continuous changes 
of pressure in a mixed form which are reflected in correspondingly 


Deflection with maximum impression on line A before adjusting bearing Tie-rods. 
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varying degrees of yield. Since frequently a form will contain both 
maximum impression — for example, a row of heavy half-tones — and 
minimum impression—for example, a line of captions—the importance 
of fluctuating spring or yield as a cause of make-ready is at once seen. 

The fixed errors of a press can be measured and corrected or com- 
pensated. Fig. 3 is a record of the permanent errors of a modern cylin- 
der press in remarkably good condition— most of them are worse. 
The wavy lines are the actual printing lines in the eight positions read. 
The straight lines are what ought to be the printing lines. The tiny 
squares of the shaded portion represent each one-thousandth inch ver- 
tically. It is true, of course, that in the drawing the height as compared 
to the length is tremendously exaggerated, but the actual full-size meas- 
urements were carefully checked, and it must be remembered that each 
one-thousandth inch counts one tissue in make-ready. 

After the tie rods on this press were brought down and the parting 
of the bearers corrected, considerable deviations from normal were 
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discovered in the bed. The error amounts to six-thousandths (.006) 
of an inch in the worst place (Fig. 3, see. I-8). The errors indicated 
on these eight lines of impression are permanent variations from nor- 
mal. They are always present. To the touch and the sight they are 
imperceptible, but they call for make-ready, since the impression must 
be refined to one one-thousandth of an inch. The significant thing is 
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that these constant errors must be compensated every time a form 
goes on. 

It is important to note that the measurements were taken under 
pressure. The printing distance was just the same as it would be with 
a form in position and the impression on. Measurements of the rela- 
tion of the cylinder to bed without pressure are valueless, because the 
bed and many other parts yield under the pressure exerted in printing. 

The press having been accurately measured, and all defective parts 
replaced, the next step is to rectify the fixed errors. The same meas- 
urements which gave the cross-section diagram (Fig. 3) are to be laid 
out on an overlay sheet as in Fig. 2 of the previous article, tissues 
pasted on in the familiar overlay manner to equalize the variations, 
and the sheet hung on to the cylinder next to the iron as a permanent 
rectification of the fixed errors in the press. The entire bed is corrected, 
and the units may be as small as one inch square. This rectification of 
cylinder presses does once only what otherwise has to be done, by the 
prevailing method, every time a form goes to press. Giving this treat- 
ment to a press eliminates another occasion for make-ready. 
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The variable errors in the press are more serious than the perma- 
nent ones, because of being practically impossible to control in any 
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preliminary way. Impressional lines requiring 1,000 pounds to print 
give a deflection that is different both in degree and kind from impres- 
sional lines requiring 11,000 pounds; and every form usually presents 
a wide range of pressures. The deflection from 1,000 pounds impres- 
sion on a fifty-six-inch press that is properly set on the bearers is above 
the normal line, and the deflection of 11,000 pounds impression is below 
the normal line. 

Fig. 4 is the result of a test of four different pressures in the same 
position on the same press. There is an upward bow in the bed under 
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9 per cent and 27 per cent impression, and a downward spring under 
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98 per cent impression. The press was compensated about right for 
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\0 per cent impression. The four readings are also grouped on one 


datum line in the diagram for comparison. Note a maximum varia- 
tion of twelve-thousandthis (.012) of an ineh. 

The evlinder bearers were down just hard enough to stay in contact 
with the bed bearers under the 98 per cent impression. This is an abso- 
lutely essential requirement. Relieving the pressure on the bearers 
would naturally reduce the bow for light forms, but since lifting of the 
bearers is fatal, the press must be adjusted for the heaviest duty. 
Moreover, it would be hardly practical to set the impression for each job. 

The facts disclosed by this test are corroborated by the common expe- 
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rience of pressmen who have to relieve light lines of impression by cut- 
ting away, and strengthen heavy lines by building on. 

As long as this condition exists in cylinder presses, some correcting 
must be done for each form. When eylinder presses are built to pre- 
serve the type space uniform under all degrees of impression, press- 
work will come into its highest efficiency, for all other sources of error 
“an be taken care of effectively. However, much can be done with the 
aid of special apparatus to set the impression definitely right — neither 
too much nor too little, and equal on both sides. Irregular spring of 
the bed, due to imperfect adjustment of the supports beneath, can also 
be discovered and corrected, and of course permanent distortions of 
bed and cylinder located and compensated, as already explained. These 
services alone will remove many faults that raise the running cost of 
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the press. 

Uniform velocity and uniform rate of impression are the ends to be 
sought in printing with a rolling impression. Uniform velocity is indis- 
pensable for sharp, clean print and for long life of plates. Uniform 
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rate of impression (equal impression per minute unit area) is indis- 
pensable for correct color values from relief plates. The effort to com- 
bine these two fundamental requirements is make-ready. If all the 
component parts of the printing operation ean be first brought to a 
definite standard they can be made to codrdinate perfectly. Standard- 
ization costs infinitely less than make-ready. Forms ean be stand- 
ardized; the fixed errors of presses can be standardized; but you ean 
not standardize the shifting deflections from pressure. Let eylinder- 
press manufacturers provide us with standardized, unyielding presses, 
and the rest is easy. If there were no yield, the accomplishment of 
uniform velocity between the plane of the form and the curve of the 
evlinder is no task at all; and other fixed errors can be done away with 


without shortening the running-time of the presses. 
There is yet a third origin of error requiring make-ready compensa- 
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tion. The packing is blameworthy, as will be discussed in the sueceed- 
ing article. 
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Proofreading and Authorities 


By F. HORACE TEALL 
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UTHORITY is one of the many simple English words that are 
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often understood differently by different people. An author- 
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ity on any matter of usage or action is often supposed to 
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be some one whose decision will be accepted without demur, 
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presumably as being more reasonable or reliable than any other; but 
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such absolute superiority is seldom attainable, if ever. Our space could 
easily be filled with discussion of the choice of authorities on spelling, 
punctuation, and all such details, but the intention is rather to ascertain 
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how some of the conflicting opinions are reached and maintained. 
Our chief sources of information, of course, are the dictionaries. 
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They contain the records of the usage of our best writers, and base their 
claim to credence principally on their accuracy as such records, though 
the very existence of varying usage necessitates choice of forms by the 
lexicographers, who are thus in their turn placed in the same relations 
which we bear to them when we consult their work for decision. Let us 
make this a little plainer. The upshot of it all is that merely because 
‘*the dictionary’’ savs a thing, it does not follow that the thing said is 
the only right thing. When, however, a certain dictionary is ordered to 
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be followed on a certain work, for that work what is found in the diction- 
ary is final. 

What is found in the dictionary is not always properly construed. 
In every case where two forms, as of spelling, are recorded together, 
the first one is the preferred one, except that in a few instances no decided 
preference is intended. Sometimes two words are recorded as used for 
the same meaning, of which the definition is given with one and the other 
is simply referred to that by some such remark as ‘‘same as”’ the other. 
A ease in point is in Webster’s New International Dictionary, where 
sewage and sewerage are each distinctively defined in one paragraph 
and then, in another paragraph, said to be used with the same meaning 
as the other. This is noted because a proofreader actually took this as 
authorizing the use of ‘‘sewage’’ where ‘‘sewerage’’ was meant. The 
real intention was simply to record the fact of such use, without strongly 
condemning it, and the words are not the same. 

Unfortunately, statements supposed to be perfectly clear are liable 
to misunderstanding, with the result that they are asserted to say just 
the reverse of what they do say. Thus, my attention was called recently 
to the word State for one of the United States. An editor instructed 
his people not to capitalize the word, and asserted that the dictionaries 
do not use a capital. That editor must have thought he was right, but 
the plain truth is just the contrary. Webster’s was the dictionary spe- 
cially cited. In that work (latest edition), as any one will see at a glance, 
the word is never once used without a capital. In defining the House 
of Representatives, in the article on the word ‘‘house,’’ it says that ‘‘a 
Representative must be an inhabitant of the State from which he is 
chosen,’’ and speaks of ‘‘the number of Representatives from each 
State.’’ And so in every instance in the book; the word is always cap- 
italized therein, no matter how used, as a State, the State, anv State, 
States, or as an adjective, as State government. 

This word is one of the best examples possible for showing the varia- 
tion of practice and the different reasonings on which the disagreement 
is based, and we may well enough dwell on it, with the understanding 
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that we use it as representative of all analogous cases. 

It is a fact open to easy proof that numerous books are printed in 
which this word appears as ‘‘state’’ throughout, and the probability is 
that such is the form prescribed by the author or editor in the majority 

of instances at least. It is also easily provable that at least as many 
books — and I think many more — always have ‘‘State.’’ And this dif- 
ference is not peculiar to any period, but has always been existent. 
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When we had but two American dictionaries, Webster and Worces- 
ter, and everybody accepted one of them as the final authority on every 
question for which they furnished an answer, the question here consid- 
ered was not specially decided by either of them; they did not make 
any differences in their title-words. The same laxity that other books 
showed as to capitalizing was seen in their text. Webster’s Unabridged 
said in one place something about ‘‘a state of the United States,’’ and 
in the next instance it was ‘‘a State’’; and uniformity apparently was 
not thought of. The Century Dictionary was the first to print title- 
words all lower-case, with a capital initial only when they meant the 
word to be capitalized, and stated their choice of capitals in special uses ; 
the Standard followed this example; and Webster’s New International 
likewise made such distinctions. Of course these distinctions were made 
by certain men for each work, and are really mere expressions of per- 
sonal choice ; but they are the decisions of men well qualified, and uttered 
under auspices that give them the weight of prime authority. And they 
are practically unanimous in their decisions. There’s a reason. 

It should be kept in mind that what we are saying is meant to apply 
to nearly all cases of difference, especially to every question of capitaliz- 
ing. Differences in punctuation, compounding, and other matters are 
dependent on very similar variations of reasoning. 

A competent proofreader must have his own personal convictions, 
or at any rate his own preference for some certain lexicographic or 
grammatical authority. Sometimes he will be at liberty to apply his 
own knowledge in his own way. But the one safe conclusion for him in 
general is that he must be guided by those authorities to whom he sells 
his work, his employers; and they are mostly controlled, and very prop- 
erly, by commercial considerations. The natural result is that he must 
work on a different plan for nearly every different author or publisher. 
What is right for one book will be wrong for another book, as long as the 
man who spends the money has a right to dictate how his work is to be 
done, which will probably be always. 
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HE most vexatious work in the printing-office is that of making consis- 

tency out of the inconsistencies of style. The inconsistency of English 
itself is seized upon by the imperfectly informed to be made a responsibility 
of the proofreader, and in no department is there greater opportunity 
for misdirected effort and insidious waste than in the proofroom. 
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bie wild things loved me, but a wood-sprite said : 
“ Though meads are sweet when flowers at morn 
uncurl, 

And woods are sweet with nightingale and merle, 
Where are the dreams that flush’d thy childish bed ? 
The Spirit of the Rainbow thou wouldst wed ! ” 

I rose, I found her—found a rain-drench’d girl 

Whose eyes of azure and limbs like roseate pearl 
Coloured the rain above her golden head. 

But when I stood by that sweet vision’s side 

I saw no more the Rainbow’s lovely stains ; 
To her by whom the glowing heavens were dyed 

The sun showed naught but dripping woods and plains : 

“God gives the world the Rainbow, her the rains,” 
The wood-sprite laugh’d, “‘ our seeker finds a bride.” 
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Reproduced from the Original Drawing by Franklin Booth 
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“ LET us make you a ‘ dummy,’ ” is the proposal 
of a firm of direct-advertising specialists in the 
caption to one of their recent announcements. But 
of course no one wants to be made a dummy, 
‘hough there may be quite a number who would 
like to have dummies made for them. Eh? What! 





RUNNING a business as it should be run entails 
an immense amount of drudgery, and the handling 
of details to meet the requirements of cost account- 
ing causes many printers to shy at the changes 
involved so far as they are personally concerned 
and relegate the matter to their lieutenants. This 
is where most of the trouble comes in. If the boss 
himself will not take hold, it were better that the 
subject should be left alone, for if the boss is not 
interested, why should any one else be interested to 
take anything but the easiest way for the time 
being. 





“THESE are the times that try men’s souls,” 
said Thomas Paine respecting the “ Great Ameri- 
can Crisis,” the revolution. Who, that has read 
the life of Washington, can fail to note the souls 
that were tried and found wanting. The pressure 
under which they succumbed was so tremendous 
that we do not condemn them so much as we won- 
der that they made as good a struggle as they did. 
But this in no way dims the glory of the achieve- 
ments of those who held fast and endured to the 
end. These looked beyond, and counted life worth- 
less without the ideal for which they struggled. 
And in this contrast, between those who failed and 
those who won, we discern that the difference in 
vision made the difference between defeat and 
victory. 


THE elimination of waste in time, in effort, and 
in material, so that mankind shall have more 
opportunity to live, is an aim which should enlist 
the codperation of every man, woman and child. 
A respect for everything that has cost time, effort 
or material is the first indication of a mental awak- 
ening to this point of view. The ascertainment of 
the amount of time, effort and material that goes 
into a piece of work is the process of counting the 
cost, and every worker is directly and indirectly 
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interested in that cost counting being done on a 
basis of actual fact. . There is a high moral respon- 
sibility here as well as personal interest, and a 
little reflection will prove the soundness of this 
assertion. 





CONTENTMENT with things as they are is a 
matter of temperament, and such a temperament 
brings a tepid happiness to a tepid personality. “I 
have all the business I can look after myself,” said 
a printer in a recent interview. “If I go after 
more I shall have to increase my plant, and hire 
other men and have all the trouble looking after 
them; I will have to take work on a competitive 
basis, and load myself up with all sorts of trouble. 
No. I have all I want, and I am going along easy.” 
This is not an uncommon delusion. Under favora- 
ble circumstances it may endure for a surprisingly 
long time, but the longer it endures the greater 
the disaster because the greater the difficulty of 
making a reform. “To him that hath shall be 
given, and to him that hath not shall be taken 
away even that which he hath,” is one of the orphic 
sayings of the Bible which has a sound economic 
verity. There is no stability in business that is 
effortless. Were it otherwise the road of progress 
would be blocked by the satisfied. 


UPON an occasion we submitted in these col- 
umns a suggestion that a little consideration and 
conservation of time and expense to the sellers of 
machines and other things for printers would go 
a long way to reduce the cost of doing business. 
Some printers have a way of keeping the salesmen 
of machinery and supplies dangling along on a 
loose string, coming to no decision, and delaying 
and deferring, until at last they decide what might 
have been decided at once if they had put on the 
trolley. Some one has to pay for these antics. 
Do youknow? J.R. Parsons, advertising manager 
for Carson, Pirie, Scott & Company, Chicago, in 
a recent address said that the indefinite shopper 
costs the fair-sized stores all the way from $20,000 
to $50,000 a year. But the stores assuredly do not 
take this out of their profits. This charge becomes 
part of the cost of selling, and the dear public 
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pays for its foibles. If every foolish person had 
to sustain the results of his own folly, he would 
never grow up. 


Printers’ Rollers. 

Printers who want recipes for making compo- 
sition rollers and recipes for making new rollers 
out of old composition, and recipes for renovating 
rollers which have lost their “ tack,” are more or 
less frequently obliged with these particulars 
through these columns and the trade press gen- 
erally, but in most cases the gratuitous advice is 
given that time and money will be saved by taking 
up the matter with the roller manufacturers direct. 
Every man is supposed to be the best judge of his 
own inclinations, and if a printer wants to experi- 
ment “in his spare time” with rollermaking and 
is willing to pay the price for his amusement, that 
is his affair. But so far as economy is concerned, 
there is no question of the waste and loss incident 
to trying to make one trade fit into another. If it 
were otherwise the manufacture of printers’ roll- 
ers never would have become a separate and dis- 
tinct industry. 

In our March issue we gave the recipe sent in 
by a printer of the manner in which he made 
rollers out of old composition, and in our May 
issue we gave an answer to an inquiry regarding 
the possibility of reviving comparatively new and 
little-used rollers which had become hard. The 
recipe which we gave for refreshing rollers will 
refresh them for a very little while. New rollers 
will have to be obtained — why not now? There 
are a great many things we can do to meet emer- 
gencies, but the well-organized printer — we do 
not say printing-office, please note; but the well- 
organized printer — provides against emergen- 
cies, and consequently has no emergencies. 

There is.much money lost by men trying to do 
things they have neither time nor experience nor 
ability to do. Every man his own craftsman puts 
us back to the time before society was formed. 
What we really need is a better appreciation of 
how to care for the materials that we buy, and a 
clearer realization that we have no spare time to 
give to wasteful experimenting. If we have spare 
time, let us experiment on our own end of the 
printing trade. There is a strong attraction 
toward puttering with the fixing up of rollers, like 
the man with the dead dry cell giving up a couple 
of hours or more of his time in making an effort to 
revive it — the cell looked just like a live one but 
the man did not. 

When you have type, engravings, press, paper, 
labor and reputation on the turn of the roller — 
buy good rollers suited to your work and keep them 
coming. You will save money, temper and repu- 
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tation. If you have spare time, go and fish, or play 
golf, and think it over. 

We shall at all times be glad to answer the 
inquiries of printers regarding any technical mat- 
ters of this nature, but we offer this warning in 
order to save the time and money of the inquirers: 
Send direct to your roller manufacturer. Tell him 
your trouble and he will set you right. The cosi 
of rollers is so small and the loss incident to their 
being defective is likely to be so great, that the 
chances of parsimony gaining anything in roller 
renovating or recasting is absolutely nil. 


Wood Engravings. 


Photoengraving, photogravure, or half-tone 
engraving as it is termed for distinction’s sake, 
was supposed to have the effect of utterly destroy- 
ing the art of wood engraving for illustrative pur- 
poses. It is curious to note that, although the first 
half-tone screen was made about 1868, the half- 
tone engraving did not become commercially pos- 
sible until about 1880, among the chief obstacles 
being the unsuitability of inks, papers and rollers, 
and soft packing on presses to meet the peculiar 
requirements of the shallow printing surface, and 
that inversely the demand for a thin, light, cheap 
paper for catalogues and kindred printing has in 
turn revived the art. of wood engraving. 

The mail-order business has been particularly 
well developed in the Middle West, and coincident 
with the expansion of this form of merchandising 
the art of wood engraving has had a steady and 
increasing demand upon it since about 1905, at 
which time Sears, Roebuck & Co. began to use wood 
engravings for the catalogues of wares. The 
voluminous character of these catalogues, the 
immense number issued, and the necessity of clar- 
ity and fine definition in the illustrations made the 
wood engraving an absolute necessity. 

In Chicago, to-day, the Crescent Engraving 
Company, the Hawtin Engraving Company, and 
others, are busily engaged in wood engraving in 
addition to the regular processwork. The wood 
engraving still commands its price on its intrinsic 
merit without regard to its size, in which respect 
it offers a marked contrast to the half-tone engrav- 
ing which is universally sold by the square inch. 
Is there a possibility that wood engraving will aid 
in emancipating the sister art that threatened to 
destroy it? 

The boxwood for wood engravings is all end- 
wood, though boxwood itself has the least grain 
of a wood texture suitable for making engravings 
for printing, and comes from the dealer plane‘ 
type-high. A small wood engraving, of a finger 
ring for instance, will cost from one dollar and a 
half to six or more dollars, according to the 
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intricacy of the design. Wood engravings, of 
course, are never used for direct printing, wax 
molds being made from them for electrotyping. 

Much of what we have said is common knowl- 
edge to the older printers, yet some recent inquiries 
regarding this art show that in the intensity of 
our application to some specific department of 
printing we do not observe the changes taking 
place in other departments, and one of the most 
notable of these changes is the revival of the wood 
engravers’ business. 

The return to wood engraving is but another 
instance of the fact too frequently forgotten, that 
initial expense, in long runs particularly, is final 
economy. 





The Importance of the Right Word. 

A striking instance of how the wrong word 
will entail a persistent recurrence of trouble and 
expense, much unnecessary recrimination and a 
great deal of hard feeling, is shown in the contro- 
versy that has arisen out of the vote of the con- 
vention of the International Typographical Union 
granting to James M. Lynch an honorarium of 
ten thousand dollars in appreciation of his ser- 
vices to that organization in the struggle for the 
eight-hour day. 

It is not necessary for the purposes of the moral 
we wish to offer here to state that the delegates 
to the convention had or had not the necessary 
powers to vote these moneys. It is sufficient that 
the action was challenged, and an amendment to 
the constitution of the International Typograph- 
ical Union in due form was submitted to the refer- 
endum vote and adopted March 3, 1915, as follows: 


Section 10. No convention or meeting, nor any 
official or member of the International Typographical 
Union of North America, shall have power to appro- 
priate or use any moneys or securities in the treasury 
of this union, nor any property or collateral in its 
possession or custody, for the purpose of bestowing 
upon any person or number of persons any gift of 
intrinsie value, granting any gratuity, or as payment 
for any intangible service rendered or claimed to have 
been rendered, unless expressly authorized by refer- 
endum vote. 


The executive council of the International 
Typographical Union, and J. W. Hays, the sec- 
retary-treasurer, it may be as well to note here, 
had paid the honorarium voted by the convention. 
The question of the authority of the convention 
to make such an order naturally left these gentle- 
men in a position of uncertainty. Mr. Hays con- 
sulted an attorney and obtained from him an 
interpretation of the meaning of the amendment. 
The attorney was of the opinion that the amend- 
ment made all payments of whatsoever character 
subject to referendum vote. Mr. Hays, however, 
like Steve Brodie, took a chance and carried on the 
business of the organization, but in order to clear 


the atmosphere the executive council submitted 
this to the referendum vote: 


Shall the executive council of the International 
Typographical Union be authorized to expend such 
sums of money from the general fund of the organ- 
ization as may be necessary to continue the conduct 
of the business of the International, such as payment 
for services of employees and representatives, strike 
benefits and special assistance when necessary, officers’ 
and representatives’ expenses, printing, publicity 
campaigns, convention expenses, as provided in the 
constitution, by-laws, general laws, Typographia amal- 
gamation, and the agreement creating the Interna- 
tional Allied Printing Trades Association as printed 
in the book of laws? 


This will be submitted and voted on May 26, 
1915. The discussions meantime include criticisms 
of Mr. Hays to the effect that he is influenced by 
personal pique, and has shown a “ refractory tem- 
per,” and Mr. Hays’ rejoinder is ‘“ What do you 
want?” The attitude of Mr. Hays’ critics is that 
in the medley of vague instructions he sought for 
the wrong kind of advice. Yet, looking at the 
entire matter with the greatest impartiality, it is 
obvious that the amendment aiming to inhibit 
donations or gifts is so wordy that it allows of 
but two interpretations: it shuts everything down 
or leaves everything just as it was. 

“Intangible,” according to the dictionary, 
means not touchable. Tangere is Latin for touch, 
the proofreader says. Therefore “ intangible ”’ is 
something that you can’t lay your finger on, other- 
wise not capable of being apprehended by the 
mind, or not evident. Now, surely there was noth- 
ing in the work done by Mr. Lynch that was not 
evident and not apprehensible by the mind. He 
was paid his salary — but it is no unusual thing for 
men to receive honorariums for distinguished ser- 
vices strictly within the line of the duties they are 
paid for. 

However, this is merely to point out that if such 
honorariums are to be the peculiar care of the ref- 
erendum hereafter a great deal of trouble and 
temper would have been saved by saying so in the 
amendment for that purpose. 

We have no wish to interfere in the internal 
affairs of the International Typographical Union, 
and we have not done so in this instance, for every- 
thing will no doubt be adjusted before this meets 
our readers. But with so many organizations in 
the printing trades working toward codperation 
in betterment for all interests, the lesson of this 
controversy may be of some value. 





W. B. PRESCOTT. 

We regret to announce the serious illness of Mr. W. B. 
Prescott, ex-president of the International Typographical 
Union and secretary of the I. T. U. Commission on Supple- 
mentary Trade Education. Reports from the physicians 
at the time of this section going to press are favorable, but 
his condition is alarming. 




















FIRST PRINCIPLES. 


Photograph by G. A. Righter, Linotype Machinist, Richmond, Indiana. 
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Brief Replies to a Few Queries. 

James Faulkner, Chicago: To bleach out a bromid 
print on which a drawing has been made with waterproof 
India ink, use the half-tone negative-maker’s “ cutting ” 
solution, which is a mixture of cyanid and iodin. 

Charles N. Osborn, Boston: The printing on the taleum- 
powder boxes is not done by a decalcomania process, but on 
the offset press. It is known as tin-plate printing and was 
done long before it was thought of using the offset press 
for printing on paper. 

“Printer,” New York: To obtain orders for poster 
stamps you must first of all have ideas. These ideas must 
be drawn and colored by a highly competent artist, other- 
wise your stamps will be failures. The engraving should 
be done by those experienced in the work, and as to whether 
you print on gummed or plain paper, you must use your 
own judgment. 


High-Light Half-Tones Again. 

J. J. Mac , Philadelphia, writes to inquire how it is 
that the New York World gets such clean and sharp nega- 
tives in its daily half-tones? 

Answer.— This is done by superimposing on the regular 
half-tone negative what they term in the shop a “ flop” 
negative. The method is about like this: When the artist 
has retouched the photograph, and registry points are 
added just as if for colorwork, he lays over it a sheet of 
transparent celluloid or Norwich film. On this transparent 
sheet he paints with white just where he wants the absolute 
high lights and the vignetted edges to be in the reproduc- 
tion, also with registry points. This “ flop,” as it is called, 
goes to the camera with the photograph. After the regular 
half-tone negative is made from the photograph, a negative 
without the half-tone screen is made from the “ flop” in 
exactly the same focus. Both negatives are stripped, and 
the “ flop ” negative is laid down in exact register with the 
half-tone negative, when they are both ready for the print- 
ing-frame. 


Photography and Half-Tone in This War. 

An English writer calls attention to the superlative 
value to posterity of modern methods of illustration. 
Thanks to the highly perfected condition of photography 
and to the corrective and informative influence which pho- 
tography exercises upon the artist, our people of number- 
less generations hence will know with precision how the 
forces in this war were uniformed, accoutred, or mounted; 
how they marched, fought, and conducted the whole busi- 
ness of war. And then this writer reviews the manner in 
which previous wars were recorded in illustrations: “Before 
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the use of the camera on the field, artists supplied the pic- 
tures drawn from exaggerated accounts with imagination 
to guide their pencils. One feature of all battles, so pic- 
tured, was that the artist’s side in the battle were rushing 
forward in unbroken ranks, while the enemy was being 
killed in great numbers. Before Napoleon’s day wars were 
illustrated by copper-plate engravings. Raffet illustrated 
Napoleon’s deeds by lithography, though Raffet was only 
a boy of eleven during the battle of Waterloo. Meissonier 
painted “ 1814 ” generations after the event occurred. Mac- 
lise’s “ Meeting of Wellington and Blucher After the Battle 
of Waterloo ” looks like a stage tableau. Detaille drew and 
painted the Franco-Prussian war with some fidelity to real 
war.” It should be remembered that it was in our own Civil 
War that photography was first used in a practical manner. 
Though Brady and Roche made negatives during the Civil 
War, the results of their labors were not seen until years 
afterward, when the half-tone process reproduced them in 
a cheap manner for circulation. Besides the snap-shot 
camera, we have in the present war the moving-picture 
machine. And to reproduce these photographs we have 
perfected the half-tone process and in addition the mar- 
velous rotary photogravure. As the English writer says: 
“In proportion as we have perfected instruments for 
destroying men, so have we perfected, in equal measure, 
instruments for bequeathing to those who come after us 
circumstantial and, as it were, revivified pictures of men 
thus destroyed. In this _——— ‘In the midst of death 
we are in life.’ ” 


Engravers Should Collect Prints of Engravings. 


M. J. Murphy, Cleveland, writes: “ Your publication in 
THE INLAND PRINTER last year of the Chillingham Bull 
engraved by Bewick in 1789 has started myself and some 
friends of mine who are photoengravers into making a col- 
lection of wood-cut prints, and we want a tip as to the 
sources for such prints.” 

Answer.— Engravers should collect prints of engrav- 
ings for several reasons: In the first place they are an 
education in the work in which they are engaged, and culti- 
vate their taste and judgment; then, it is a delightful 
hobby, is not an expensive one to satisfy and does not 
require much room; and lastly, prints from good wood 
engravings are sure to grow in value with time and their 
rarity. At the present writing there is an exhibition of Amer- 
ican wood engraving at the Grolier Club, New York, that 
is attracting much attention from the art critics and art 
lovers. They show publications that were illustrated before 
processwork came into the field. Beginning with the Adams 
Bible of 1846, there are on exhibition Holden’s Dollar Maga- 
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zine, 1850; Brother Jonathan, 1852; Frank Leslie’s, 1854; 
Harper’s Weekly, 1857; Appleton’s Journal, 1869; Hearth 
and Home, and Every Saturday, 1871; American Enter- 
prise, Providence, Rhode Island, 1872, and The Aldine, 1874. 
These represent the beginnings of the best in wood engrav- 
ing, while the Golden Age of wood engraving is found in 
Scribner’s, St. Nicholas and the Century Magazine, includ- 
ing the Timothy Cole and Henri Wolf engravings of our 
day. Then there are the Christmas books of the seventies 
and eighties. Many of the above publications can be picked 
up cheaply just now in secondhand book-shops, and they are 
sure to grow in value for the engravings they contain. 
There was an auction sale recently of copper-plate, steel- 
plate and wood-cut prints collected by Mr. Brayton Ives, 
which brought over $400,000, showing that these prints 
were really worth more than their weight in gold. 


Now It Is the Offset Press. 

Half-tone supplements followed the colored comic sheets 
as features to attract buyers of Sunday newspapers. Then 
came the 1otary photogravure supplements, which are just 
row considered the highest development of the printing- 
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herewith. This letter was sent to Mr. Thomas Nast Fair- 
banks, of the Japan Paper Company, New York, who trans- 
lated it and reports that it is worth printing, as it is a 
commendation of “ Horgan’s Half-tone and Photomechani- 
cal Processes,” which Prof. Kamada is translating into 
Japanese for the photomechanical department of The Tokyo 
Art School. Those who want to read this Japanese letter 
should begin at the right side and read down the columns. 
Should they begin at the left they are sure to misinterpret 
Prof. Kamada’s meaning. This letter speaks for itself and 
should not be read hurriedly. 


Rapid Drying of Gelatin Negatives. 

Louis Lamonte, Ottawa, Canada, wants to know the cus- 
tomary method, in the States, of quickly drying gelatin 
negatives. ; 

Answer.— There is no common custom in this matter. 
The writer’s practice has been to absorb as much dampness 
as possible from the washed gelatin negative with a damp, 
soft chamois skin, and then flow over the negative several 
times some ninety-five per cent alcohol, before drying with 
an electric fan. Messrs. A. L. Lumiére and A. Seyewetz 
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Prof. Kamada’s Commendation of an “Inland Printer” Book. 


press. Presently we are to have the offset press printing 
supplements in color in New York, for the New York Times 
has ordered from Walter Scott & Co., of Plainfield, New 
Jersey, two sixteen-page, full seven-column newspaper-size 
page presses, with folders. And in regard to the wear of 
the plates on large newspaper editions, Mr. D. J. Scott says 
that they do not expect to have any difficulty in running 
anywhere from 200,000 to 400,000 impressions from one set 
of piates. One interesting feature of this new application 
of the offset press is that the New York Times is already 
printing half-tone and rotary photogravure supplements, 
and, with the addition of offset presses to its plant, will 
have, besides the stereotyping presses, all the modern meth- 
ods of printing in competition with each other, so that it 
is likely only the fittest will survive. The leading daily 
newspapers are always slow about adopting improvements. 
They wait for the “ other fellow ” to spend money in trying 
out the novelty, and then if he is successful they rush with 
breakneck speed to catch up with him. There will be no 
question of the New York Times’ experiment being success- 
ful if the proper workmen are secured. 


Photoengraving in Japan. 

Mr. T. Y. Tsujimura, proprietor of one of the dozen or 
more photoengraving plants in Tokyo, Japan, recently made 
a tour of this country to pick up what was new in the way 
of processes and apparatus. He employs eight cameras and 
modern machinery. From Prof. Yasuji Kamada, of The 


Tokyo Art School, also comes the letter which is reproduced 


have, after much experimentation on this very subject, rec- 
ommended a saturated solution of carbonate of potash as 
the most effective solution for rapidly drying gelatin nega- 
tives. The wet negative is placed for four or five minutes 
in a cold saturated solution of carbonate of potash, and 
then the surplus carbonate solution is blotted off and the 
drying completed by wiping with a dry linen cloth. They 
claim that this treatment so hardens the gelatin that it can 
be printed from immediately. They recommend, however, 
that negatives, so treated with carbonate of potash, should, 
after the immediate use of them is over, be washed thor- 
oughly and dried as usual so that they may be permanently 
preserved. 


lodin to Dissolve in Water. 


As is well known, iodin is practically insoluble in water, 
but with the addition of an alkaline iodid it readily dis- 
solves in water, giving the solution used by half-tone nega- 
tive makers for intensifying negatives. Iodid of potassium 
is the chemical most frequently used for dissolving iodin in 
water. The prices of alkaline iodids being so great now, 
there is a demand for a substitute for them. A writer in 
Process Work recommends caustic potash as the substitute, 
used as follows: Jodin, 300 grains; caustic potash, 150 
grains; water, 40 ounces. Dissolve the potash first in 5 
ounces of water, add the iodin, then the rest of the water, 
and finally, drop by drop, nitric acid until a rich wine color 
is reached. Or iodin, 2% ounces; hydrate of potash (pure, 
by alcohol), 2 ounces; water, 40 ounces. 
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Choice of Spellings. 


Mr. Robert I. Clegg, Cleveland, Ohio, writes: “I am 
sending you an up-to-date list of words about which much 
incertainty has long prevailed as to spelling. This list 
vas prepared for our office use by Mr. Frank Vondron of 
he proofreading department of the Gardner Printing Com- 
vany. Such a concise and useful list deserves circulation, 
ind Mr. Vondron’s conclusions, being the result of much 
careful study, are worthy of critical consideration. 

“ The selection of these words is by no means arbitrary. 
We do a good deal of technical work here, and this will 
account for many of the engineering and trade terms found 
in the list. Another office would have a different experience 
if it were not doing the same kind of work. I mention this 
point because the list of words, while valuable from my 
point of view, really requires many additions in order to be 
made useful for all classes of printing-offices.” 

Answer.— The selection given in the list is good, as far 
as it goes, but is by no means full enough for the work even 
of a technical office like that for which it is made. I see 
nothing in it that suggests ground for objection. My own 
personal opinion is that it would be much better simply to 
cover the whole ground by the one rule, “ Follow Webster 
in spelling,” as that is at least nearly done in the list, and 
the dictionary would give a ready answer for the many 
cases not included in the list. 


Punctuation. 

B. N. F., Melbourne, Australia, writes: ‘“ Will you 
kindly comment on inclosed? The proofreader marked all 
semicolons to be reset as commas, as at +(corrected lines). 
The copy had been punctuated anyhow, no semi’s and few 
commas. Operator claims semi’s are correct, as they really 
and conveniently set off compound sentences. Reader’s 
contention is it is straight-on reading, that brand is the 
subject to the verb in the sentence (operator opposes this, 
pointing to evidences at asterisks (*), where copy was 
followed), and holds, further, that such matter is usually 
punctuated by commas. The operator makes a further 
point that price and description should be separated, par- 
ticularly when there are sometimes several qualities and 
prices followed by a lengthy detailed description. In some 
sentences beginning ‘Might I again ask that these be 
made,’ and ‘May I recommend,’ etc., the reader insists 
upon interrogation-marks after them. Operator regards 
them as straight-out statements. Here differences such as 
these count against operators in double fashion, as another 
man may correct the proof at increased rate charged 
against the first operator, who is already on piecework.” 

Answer.— The first question here refers to a report of 
the market for wool, of which a printed page was inclosed, 
from which it does not seem necessary to quote definitely. 


HORACE TEALL. 


Questlons pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 








Replies can not be made by mail. 


The matter referred to might be punctuated clearly and 
accurately in either of at least two ways, and all that is 
necessary is that it be so pointed that it will surely fall 
into the correct grouping for the reader. The most advisa- 
ble way to settle the difficulty would be for the editor to 
specify his choice of punctuation, and for proofreader and 
operator each to have at hand an official copy of the form 
chosen, so that each will know the decision and act accor- 
dingly. While the sentences in the other case are expressed 
with interrogative words, they are evidently not written 
as questions. The operator should follow copy, and the 
reader should not change it. Such procedure, unfortu- 
nately, is usually carried too far, and many sentences which 
really do ask questions are printed without the question- 
mark. 
Compounds and Use of the Hyphen. 

Mr. Clegg, Cleveland, Ohio, also sends this: “In the 
course of my editorial work here I have frequently (and 
amicably, please remember) discussed various angles of 
proofreading with Mr. Frank H. Vondron, who is in charge 
of that department for the Gardner Printing Company. 
He has drawn up a very useful summary from his point of 
view of the situation as regards compounding and the use 
and non-use of the hyphen. A copy of it is sent herewith. 
You will kindly note that an ingenious effort has been made 
to boil down the principles and the examples into an alpha- 
betical and abbreviated form easily to be used for reference 
and by no means incapable of being memorized. Many of 
the examples are representative of classes. Note especially 
the italicized words in this respect. You will also see that 
current newspaper practice has had a considerable influ- 
ence in the making of certain of these forms. The aim has 
been to record and to reflect that choice and system that 
consciously or unconsciously is being freely adopted and 
exhibited by newspaper publishers generally. Simplicity 
and directness mark this business more and more. Its 
methods always deserve study and many times can be freely 
employed elsewhere. Mr. Vondron’s compilation shows this 


’ influence to a marked degree, and to my mind is all tthe 


more valuable on that account. Criticism is invited.” 
COMPOUNDS. 


When separate elements in reality form ONE wWworD, 
expressing ONE IDEA, and having but ONE ACCENT, words 
should be closed up. (Italics in paragraphs 1 to 7 indicate 
that all words of same formation are to be treated simi- 
larly.) These solid compounds may be divided into the 
following groups: 

1. Words denoting THINGS OF THE ANIMAL OR VEGE- 
TABLE KIND, as: 

birdseye mockingbird wildcat 

bulldog sunflower wormwood 
whippoorwill 
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2. Words denoting INSTRUMENTS, IMPLEMENTS, MATE- 
RIALS FOR USE, FURNITURE, MACHINERY, OR PARTS THEREOF, 
as: armchair cornerstone scorecard 

bandsaw crosspiece screwdriver 
billboard drygoods shotgun 
blueprint footboard showcase 
bookmark gaspipe stepladder 
bookrack gunmetal timetable 
cashbook halftone washstand 
copperplate ironware 

3. Words denoting THINGS WITH REFERENCE TO LOCAL- 
ITY, OCCUPANCY, or the like, as: 

bookstore coalyard 
cloakroom glassworks 
clubhouse ironfoundry papermill 
coalmine patternshop racetrack 

4. Words referring to PERSONS IN RESPECT TO 0C- 
CUPATION, CALLING OR SOME FUNCTION OF PURSUIT, as: 

billposter horseshoer schoolboy 
bookbinder landowner schoolteacher 
bookkeeper newsdealer stonecutter 
floorwalker policyholder stonemason 
glassblower proofreader taxpayer 
harbormaster ringleader typewriter 

5. In general, any combination of words expressing 
A SINGLE COMPLEX IDEA and having’ ONE PRIMARY ACCENT, 
as: bandbox lawsuit runabout 

baseball letterhead seaboard 
bullseye lifelong setoff 
bystander lifetime shopworn 
commonplace midsummer shorthand 
crossexamine nearby standby 
daylight northeast sunstroke 
daytime oatmeal thickset 
dustproof password tidewater 
eastbound pathway trademark 
figurehead payroll watercourse 
foodstuffs pinhole weekday 
fourfold rainstorm widespread 
horsepower rosewater worldwide 
indoors roughshod 

6. Certain arbitrary, fanciful, or alliterative combi- 
nations of words and syllables, in common use, ACCENTED 
AND TREATED AS SINGLE WORDS, as: 

claptrap inasmuch 
crackerjack nowadays 
daredevil seesaw tiptoe, etc. 

7. All compounds beginning with the prefix: afore, 
ante*}, anti*}, any, bare, bi (two), bug, carbo, circum, 
counter, electro* (exc. -galvanize), ever, very, extra*, 
ferro*, fluor, forth, gun (exc. -shy), hydro*, hyperj, 
non}, over, photo*, post, pre*, school, semi (exc. use 
hyphen when followed by “i,” as semi-iron), some, stone 
(exc. adj.), store, sub (exc. sub-base), super, there, timber, 
time (exc. adj.), tool, train (exc. -mile), turn (exe. -tree), 
type (exc. -high), un}, under, up, way, where, with, work, 
yester. (*Use hyphen when succeeding word begins with 
a vowel, as ante-election; alsoy when followed by word 
beginning with a capital, as anti-Christ. Note * and 7.) 


playground 
postoffice 


singsong 
telltale 


USE OF HYPHEN. 


The hyphen is to be used for clearness to the reader and 
to render unusual word combinations more familiar to 
the eye. 

Use hyphen in all compounds beginning with: able-, 
close-, double- (exc. header, tree), ex- (exc. ex officio), 
full- (adj. and adv.), good- (exc. goodby), self- (exc. 
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same), thin-, triple- (exc. back, tail), whole- (exc. 
wholesale), wide- (exc. widespread). 

Make two words of: all right, apple tree, apple wood, 
nicely kept, vice president; but use hyphen in compounds 
of above, ill, last, so, well, etc., as ill-advised, last-named, 
so-called, well-known, etc. 

Answer.—I shall not now express my opinion on any 
of the details, but submit the matter for others to comment 
upon. This scheme leaves more to be settled by analogy 
than my work in the Standard Dictionary did. We recently 
had a letter in which we were told that analogy is insuffi- 


cient. What do our readers think about it? 


Hyphens in Spelled Fractions. 


W. G. K., St. Paul, Minnesota, writes: “ Please state 
the correct usage, and authority for such, of the hyphen 
in fractions such as ‘ one-half’ or ‘ one half,’ ‘ three-tenths’ 
or ‘ three tenths,’ etc. Our office style calls for the hyphens, 
but in an article printed by us the author marked them out.” 

Answer.— The hyphened forms are correct, because 
they better express the actual meaning, which is “a part 
three times as large as a tenth,” etc., not “ three separate 
parts each of which is a tenth.” The authority is almost 
universal usage, and the statement of the fact by nearly 
every writer who is known as an authority. The words 
are separated by a few writers who do not recognize the 
real unity of their sense, but such practice is not at all 
common. In any case where a certain number of actually 
separate fractional parts is plainly meant the separation 
of the words is correct. 














Statue of Kamehameha the Great, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Photograph by R. J. Baker. 
Courtesy of J. P. Gomes, Jr. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not ily i the 
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guarantee of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


DOES THE CUT-PRICE PRINTER SET THE PRICE 
FOR PRINTING? 

To the Editor: WASHINGTON, D. C., May 1, 1915. 

Great benefit would be conferred upon the trade if some 
means could be used to disabuse the minds of employing 
printers of the idea that the cut-price printer sets the price 
for printing in this country. Such an idea has even been 
promulgated to the world by the Typothetz in annual con- 
vention, and its ridiculousness is apparent when we look 
around at other great industries and find none of their con- 
ventional gatherings indulging in such doleful whines. How 
we would laugh if the hotel men gathered in convention 
and announced to the world that the fifty-cent lodging- 
houses dictated the big-hotel prices and are ruining the 
business. Every intelligent printer-proprietor knows — as 
every big-hotel man knows — that service and quality dic- 
tate the price in this great, rich and powerful nation, and 
that no fact is so true as this. There will always be cheap 
hotels and cheap printers. The big hotels do not want the 
cheap trade, and the printer would not want it long even 
if he got the cost-system price, because there are undesira- 
ble features in connection with it that the good printer 
would not tolerate. Jos. W. CHEYNEY. 





ANENT THE “SOLICITOR WANTED” QUESTION. 
To the Editor: CHICAGO, ILL., May 8, 1915. 

Having had a number of years’ experience in the coun- 
try-newspaper field, as printer, reporter and salesman, I 
believe I have a few suggestions along the line of “ Solicitor 
Wanted.” 

A salesman of any ability knows more about the quali- 
ties required to sell goods that will stay sold, than the aver- 
age man behind a desk, paying salaries. In the first place, 
the business manager of a country paper is usually a man 
“ sot in his policy,” and he will either sink or swim sticking 
to said policy. 

Suggestions for the selling end are usually turned down, 
and the salesman told to “ get ’em on the list ” and we (the 
editor) will run the sheet. 

In my two ventures as a solicitor for country papers, 
one in Montana, the other on Staten Island, New York, my 
experiences were practically the same. 

Neither of the men for whom I worked — both editors 
and managers of their own offices — used his best efforts 
to cover his community impartially; each had a certain 
standing order for local items, and certain people who were 
in the news every week — these people made up about ten 
per cent of the field for news. 

Mrs. Jones going to the city would get a scare-head and 
a column on the front page. 

A fire at Farmer Smith’s got four lines in local hap- 
penings. 


Now, to sell a newspaper of the country variety it is 
necessary to deal impartially with your public, for no other 
class of people in the world consider themselves “ just as 
good as the Jones’ or Brown’s, etc.,” as your country 
cousins, and you may believe me, they take particular notice 
of these displays of partiality, as any country editor can 
tell you, as he has had his paper stopped and renewals 
refused for no other reason than that he is partial to cer- 
tain sets, religious town questions, and pushes “ his views, 
instead of impartially giving the news.” 

The financial standing of the business is another reason 
why good salesmen keep away from country papers. You 
never know when the “ ghost ” is going to walk, and your 
expenses go on just the same. 

If a country paper is a good, clean, live paper, giving the 
news, and all the country news for that section, and not 
financially embarrassed so that the salesman is ashamed to 
go into a business house for fear they will want to know 
when the old man is going to settle up, or call on a farmer 
for fear he will be asked to pay for last year’s poultry and 
vegetables sold to the old man, I feel certain it would have 
no trouble getting good solicitors if it made the proposition 
one that would interest a real salesman. 

Granted a good paper; financially sound; a reasonable 
salary and expense account, with a commission on all 
renewals so as to give the solicitor an increasing salary 
and something permanent to look forward to, you will get 
the kind of “solicitor” desired and a first-class news- 
gatherer thrown in, providing you know a good man when 
you get him, and do not expect to double your circulation 
on the first fifty dollars paid as salary and expenses. 

A SALESMAN. 





THE EVOLUTION OF A CAPITAL S. 


To the Editor: MEDINA, OHIO, April 16, 1915. 

A few days ago a foreman showed me a style-card from 
his editor indicating how and when the word “State” 
should be capitalized. The general rule was to use a capi- 
tal when the people or governing force is alluded to; but 
when it refers to a mere lot of ground it was to have a 
smalls. I was surprised at this distinction, knowing that it 
would be difficult of application, if not impossible. Besides, 
the reader would not understand the meaning of so arbi- 
trary and unusual a use of capitals, even if he knew their 
ordinary use. The practical application of the rule appears 
in the following sentences: 

To make a state dry requires votes. 

Sunday conducted may campaigns in this state. 

Ohio is a thoroughly organized state. 

That state, Colorado, voted wet. 

It favors scientific agriculture within the state. 

He attended the state convention. 
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Now, by the style-card the word “state” should have 
capitals with one possible exception. 

The assumed authority for this rule was said to be the 
current use of the latest dictionaries. That was astonish- 
ing to me, for the Standard Dictionary as well as the Cen- 
tury invariably uses a capital S for the word “ State” in 
alluding to a member of the American Union. But as 
Webster seemed to be the only book consulted, I felt that 
it would be best to burn our books and let “ every man do 
that which is right in his own eyes,” as the Bible says they 
did in the times of the Judges. 

Since that time I have consulted Webster, and find that 
it uses “ state ” in speaking of a separate, complete govern- 
ment, and that is proper; but in referring to Mississippi, 
etc., it says, “ A State and river.” This use is uniform 
throughout the book, and hence I can now find no lexical 
authority for printing one of our commonwealths as a 
“state.” If so, what is our nation but a lot of United 
states? 

In a wide range of reading for many years, I have 
observed that “ State ” is capitalized in the higher class of 
books and magazines. 

Prior to the American Revolution, Maine and Virginia 
were properly “ states’ because each had at least a local 
government; but after that time, and marrying Uncle Sam, 
they took his family name, “ States.” 

It is not overstating the question to say that our Civil 
War in 1861 was caused by the difference of opinion as to 
what constitutes a State and a state. The South took the 
latter view. 

Aside from all this, the word “ state” is overdone; and 
hence for the sake of convenience, if nothing else, a capital 
S is advisable when speaking in print of a State when used, 
as in this instance, in a special or technical sense. 

W. P. Root. 





Compiled for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


A MANCHESTER concern has obtained the sanction of 
the Board of Trade to use a German patent for the manu- 
facture of gold-leaf, which formerly was only obtainable 
from Germany. 

THE British and Foreign Bible Society has distributed 
more than a million and a half of Scripture volumes, in 
twenty different languages, to the belligerents since the 
war broke out. ‘ 

A ScotcH firm makes a specialty of shelf-paper, of 
which there is now a great shortage; but its prices are 
about twenty-five per cent higher than Continental prices, 
which naturally is unpleasant for the British consumer. 

IT is reported that fifty cases of bronze powders were 
shipped on the ill-fated Lusitania. Since the English 
printers’ supply of bronze powders could no longer be pro- 
cured from Germany, they have had to depend upon the 
United States for their requirements. 

AT Blackburn a printer named Arthur Pickles recently 
got into a pickle, resulting in being fined £10 and costs for 
printing 3,500 handbills and 135 books without his name 
and address thereon. He was liable, it is stated, to a fine 
of £5 for every copy printed —totaling £27,000. His 
defense was that the offense was committed through 
inadvertence. 

PRINTERS in Manchester are complaining of the diffi- 
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culty in getting manila envelopes. One printer orders 
500,000 at a time, but can not get supplied at present. He 
states that he wrote an inquiry to a big British envelope- 
house, but his letter was not even acknowledged. Had he 
written to a foreign firm, he says he would have had sam- 
ples and quotations without delay. 

BARON HERBERT DE REUTER, manager of Reuter’s Tele- 
gram Company, one of the leading news-gathering organ- 
izations of the world, was found dead, April 18, at his home 
near Reigate, Surrey. It is believed that he committed 
suicide, a discharged revolver being found near his body. 
He was born March 10, 1852. His father was the founder 
of the Reuter Telegram Company. In 1851, when the cable 
was laid between France and England, the headquarters 
of the company were transferred to London. 

Mr. WALTER CRANE, the well-known artist, who de- 
scribed himself as printer, decorator, designer, book illus- 
trator, writer, lecturer and Socialist, died March 14, last, 
at Horsham Cottage Hospital, aged seventy. Mr. Crane 
was born in Liverpool and was the son of an artist. He 
exhibited in the Royal Academy at the age of sixteen. 
Though a man of many parts, he was perhaps best known 
as a book illustrator, especially of juvenile works. His 
output of work in connection with books, whether as illus- 
trator, decorator or writer, was very large, and his work 
and influence in the cause of art as applied to industry will 
long be remembered. His paintings hang in important 
galleries in England and the Continent. 


GERMANY. 

Up to March 31, not less than 1,242 members of the 
printers’ union have fallen in battle. 

Up to February 6, last, 4,878 out of 16,794 members of 
the German lithographers’ union have been called to the 
colors. 

THE local military commander at Munich has forbid- 
den the sale of news extras in the streets, roads, parks, 
places and other open spaces. 

THE large printing-office of Julius Sittenfeld, at Berlin, 
is taking advantage of the present business slackness to 
have all its type recast by one of the local typefoundries. 

AFTER the war a new printing-trade school will be 
started in. Leipsic. It is reported that a fund of 1,000,000 
marks ($238,000) is already in hand for the support of 
the project. 

AN offset-press manufacturer at Leipsic sees fit to 
advertise that it has forever ceased its connection with a 
certain London concern, and that its presses are built 
under a German patent. 

MAXIMILIAN TREUTLER, editor-in-chief of the Pfdlzische 
Kurier, at Neustadt, in Rhenish Bavaria, has_ been 
appointed royal commissioner of the Belgian Government 
Printing-office at Brussels. 

COMPLAINTS of a shortage in machine compositors, 
pressmen and stereotypers have been made by employing 
printers throughout Germany, so many expert workmen 
having been called to the front. 

ACCORDING to its tenth annual report, the printing-trade 
school at Stuttgart during the past scholastic season gave 
instruction to sixty-six attendants. So far, 706 students 
have taken courses in this school. 

BECAUSE of diminished receipts from their advertise- 
ment columns, the four principal Munich dailies announced 
on April 1 an advance in the price of their issues. Three 
dailies at Augsburg have also followed suit. 











It is noted that one of the effects of the war is an 
increasing preference for Fraktur (German) type versus 
Antiqua (Roman) in jobwork and periodicals. Several 
newspapers have thrown out all their Antiqua type. 

A FRENCH aviator, flying over Millheim in Baden, 
dropped a bomb which alighted in the garden of August 
Schmidt, publisher of the Oberrheinischer Anzeiger. Its 
explosion damaged the conservatory, some trees and some 
statuary, and killed a cat. 

SINCE the beginning of the war there is a notable fall- 
ing off in the use of pen-lettering in jobwork, the German 
printer depending more on foundry types and borders for 
his effects. Which may not be unwelcome, as the cheapness 
nf etching has encouraged the designing of much middle- 
‘lass and inferior work. 

A NUMBER of German paper-mills are now entering at 
che patent-office new names and water-marks, to be sub- 
‘tituted for former designations for papers, which had 
een used either to please foreign customers or to meet 
the belief of those who imagined foreign makes of paper 
vere superior to the domestic product. 


Up to last accounts, 504 attachés of the German Gov- 
ernment Printing-office have been mobilized in the army, 
vhile over 100 have been entered as recruits for the Land- 
sturm. So far, sixteen of the force have received the iron 
cross. About 3,700 marks are expended weekly by this 
printing-office in the support of the families of those 
engaged in the war. 

FIvE printers celebrated an unusual anniversary on 
January 27, last. Forty years ago A. Berger, M. Golfert, 
H. Langenbecker, E. Neckes and Franz Schmiadicke swore 
eternal friendship and fidelity to one another; they sealed 
their vow by having a group photograph taken, which 
proceeding they repeated every ten years, this year’s being 
the fifth picture of this loyal group. 


THE great international graphic-arts exposition held 
at Leipsic last year has a deficit, as per the balances made 
December 31, 1914, of 1,953,000 marks ($464,814). To 
help cover this are the grants of the State of Saxony and 
the city of Leipsic of 200,000 marks each, and the guar- 
antees by individuals, amounting to 1,270,000 marks — 
leaving a balance of 283,000 marks, which sum, it is hoped, 
may be raised through donations by the government and 
by various civic societies. 

BECAUSE of the war, the advertising columns of the 
newspapers present a rather meager appearance, though 
more recently an improvement is noticeable. Regretfully, 
much of the space used is taken up by death notices with 
the iron cross emblem, inquiries after missing relatives, 
requests for assistance for places which have suffered 
through contact with war, notices of sales of estates, adver- 
tisements of vacant residences, the many military and civic 
announcements, and the advertisements by corporations of 
price advances. Society and amusement notices are much 
diminished in number. 

ON the occasion of the Russian invasion of East Prus- 
sia, many of the printing-offices suffered severely. It is 
reported that in the Von Czygan office in Marggrabowa 
the cases were pulled out of the racks and emptied on the 
floor. The cylinder presses were dismounted and trans- 
ported away, while the composing-machines were broken 
into small bits. Demolishment of the motors was begun; 
big and little parts are missing. Switchboards and con- 
trollers were pulled from the walls. In Eydtkuhnen the 
two offices were destroyed. In the Morgenroth office at 
Pillkallen the composing-machine was demolished; there 
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is no more type in the cases; nothing but stereotypes 
remain. In the Pawlow office in the same place everything 
was likewise destroyed. In Lyck, the plant of the Lycker 
Zeitung was burned; a rotary press, two cylinders, two 
composing-machines, two small presses, and its private 
electric power generators were destroyed. In the Masu- 
rische Zeitung otfice the invaders had dismounted all the 
machinery and packed the printing material in boxes, but 
were driven out before being able to carry away their booty. 


FRANCE. 

THE editor of La Typographie Francaise, in writing 
upon the consequences of the war upon workers, states with 
regret that certain master printers and managers of news- 
papers desire to bring back the female linotype operators, 
but do not wish to pay them the full wages. He asks, when 
the war is over and the men return to their machines, what 
will be the attitude of the employer if he has a staff of 
female operators at about half the wages of men? He 
notes that some employers in France have loyally accepted 
the conditions laid down by the printers’ union, but these 
are few and far between. 

THE Parisian journal, Le Temps, in speaking of the 
German book trade, calls the attention of the savants, 
authors and book dealers to the “shameful” fact (for 
France) that in recent years the “ German book ” has con- 
quered the whole world. The German book, says Le Temps, 
has become the stealthy rival of the once so mighty, world- 
encircling French influence. One of the principal causes 
for this has been the Reklam publishing house, which has 
for an absurdly small price issued translations of all the 
foremost literary works of all nations. It has even been 
brought about that in the Greek capital one can buy the 
works of Homer only in a Triibner edition. “ In what lies 
the preéminence of the German publisher? ” asks Le Temps, 
and answers: “ That rests upon two fundamental traits 
of the Germans — patience and _ perseverance — which 
qualify them for the painstaking and careful study of old 
books and manuscripts; while on the other hand, such toil- 
some tasks are abhorrent to us Frenchmen.” Therefore, 
Le Temps asks all savants, writers and publishers to unite 
and take up a fight against the German “ popular-scien- 
tific ” book. 

SWITZERLAND. 

THE French government has ordered that Swiss news- 
papers must not be permitted to enter France on the day 
of publication; they may enter the following day. Due to 
military precaution, no doubt. 


THE Swiss Society of Printers at Zurich have announced 
to their patrons that, because of the constant rising in 
price of material and paper, they find themselves obliged 
to make advances in the price of printing. 

THERE is said to be a building in Geneva which is con- 
structed of paper bricks, these being made of waste mate- 
rial pressed into shape after being soaked in water, and 
dried after pressure. It is suggested that briquettes for 
fuel may be thus made of waste paper by means of a small 
apparatus which every family may possess. 


DEN MARK. 


THROUGH agreement between the employers and the 
unions, the wage-scale for compositors in provincial print- 
ing-offices has been increased 1 crown (now 32 crowns) 
per week, and the piece-rate per thousand letters (not 
ems) is made 1 6re higher than before. The employers 
accepted the new scale, which is to be in force two years, 
by a vote of 800 for to 334 against. 
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| 
PTT | OTHING is so costly as experience. The 
lee “| practice of printing has to do with a vast 
“| number of niceties, in which discriminating 
3 judgment plays in values ranging from suc- 
} “| cess to failure, from profit to loss. The 
b-| ‘<i printing-house craftsmen meet and confer 
SAR ra | on how to conserve experience, and to build 
~~ @xperience on experience, for their individ- 
ual advantage, for the advantage of the firms they repre- 
sent, and for the benefit of the trade. To that end we select 
from their deliberations the various questions brought up 
for discussion and bring to bear upon the particular points 
at issue all the evidence obtainable. If it is not obtainable 
one month it may be obtainable another, and as this effort 
progresses it must logically become of increasing value. 

The Board of Governors of the Chicago Printing Crafts 
Association has formulated a long list of questions on 
technical subjects, and at the April meeting of the associa- 
tion a few of these questions were presented for discussion. 
We have taken occasion to canvass for opinions after the 
meeting among the membership on the questions submitted, 
and shall be glad to receive the views of any printer so 
that the influence of the craftsmen’s activities may be made 
as far-reaching as possible. 

Why Can Not Woodcuts Be Made Type-High? 

The boxwood used by wood engravers is apparently pre- 
pared solely for engraving, without consideration for any 
other qualification. It is generally understood, however, 
that the wood engraver can secure wood which has been 
planed type-high. If the buyer of woodcuts will specify 
in his purchase order that all cuts must be delivered level 
and type-high, he will have little trouble-— Harry G. Can- 
trell, superintendent of Rogers & Smith Co., Chicago. 

There is no reason in the world why woodcuts can not 
be made type-high if the engraver will simply have his 
wood trimmed to a type-high gage before engraving. The 
fault is that the majority of wood engravers do not realize 
the importance of having their cuts type-high, and do not 
know the trouble to which they put the printer in this mat- 
ter and also the matter of squaring their cuts.— Albert 
Kirchner, superintendent Kirchner, Meckel & Co., Chicago. 

Woodcuts are made type-high. The engraver has a full 
appreciation of why these engravings should be type-high 
and aims to have them type-high. Nine-tenths of the box- 
wood for wood engraving is accurately planed type-high 
by the best method so far known —the Daniels planer. 
But even on this machine occasionally, despite all precau- 
tions, the knives will “ draw ” the wood and make the block 
a shade thinner than type-high. This, however, occurs in 
a very small percentage of the wood. As the end of the 
boxwood is used, this “ drawing ” is more accentuated and 
therefore more carefully guarded against. Inaccuracies 


in leveling and squaring of wood engravings are a mat- 
ter of personal equation, as in all manufacturing. The 


engraver who is unaware of the need of these qualities 
in his product has never come under my observation, though 
it may be that these qualties are neglected or overlooked 
just as other things that should be done right are over- 
looked, in which particular the printer himself has many 
friends to offer evidence.— W. P. Northcott, Chicago. 


How Should Gold Inks Be Handled in Order to Get 
the Best Results. 


In discussing the printing of gold ink, it should always 
be on the basis of one impression. Trouble seldom appears 
in printing gold or any difficult color when a basic impres- 
sion is permissible. When two or more impressions become 
necessary, both cost of production and consideration for 
the finished product demand that the work be bronzed 
(efficiently — not by hand). Grades of stock can be found 
by experiment that will take gold ink with fairly satisfac- 
tory results, but unfortunately the stocks that take gold 
inks best are usually not the grades the customer cares to 
select. The use of gold ink is full of promise but empty 
of performance. Few pressmen can truthfully say that 
they have unqualified success in the use of gold ink.— 
Harry G. Cantrell. 

To handle a gold ink to get the best results depends a 
great deal on the stock upon which it is to be used. Ona 
rough cover I would suggest putting on a base first, and 
after this is dry to run the gold. On a smooth surface 
good results can be obtained from one impression. It must 
be understood that the room in which the work is done 
must be of a very high temperature.— Albert Kirchner. 


How Can the Engraver Help the Printer? 


The engraver can help the printer by pulling his proofs 
on the stock the job runs on, using letterpress inks, and 
specifying the ink used on each proof. He can also help 
by eliminating the more or less common practice of faking 
proofs. But the biggest thing he can do is to trim the 
finished cut to multiples of nonpareils or picas. This would 
work no mechanical hardship on the engraver, and would 
eliminate untold hours of tissue-paper justification in the 


‘ composing-room. This plan of trimming will also apply, in 


part, to the electrotyper.— Harry G. Cantrell. 

The engraver can help the printer by taking his proof 
on the same paper that the job is to be printed on and also 
use the same ink. He should insist on having instructions 
on the mounting.— Albert Kirchner. 

By getting the facts as to the nature of the work, the 
kind of stock to be used, and the ink. By making his cuts 
to exact dimensions on the point system. By mounting 
plates on good blocks, square and type-high. By etching 
plates to a proper depth and by proving the plates for 
customers on the stock to be used, instead of some very 
high-grade stock that he knows will not be used.— Edward 
J. Clegg, superintendent George Seton Thompson Company. 
Chicago. 
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How Can the Printer Help the Engraver? 


By giving specific, detailed instructions as to the kind 
of engraving wanted, the size (width and height), the 
screen (if half-tone), blocking, trimming flush at bottom 
for caption or at sides for column, and any other informa- 
tion that may have a bearing on the work in hand.— Harry 
7. Cantrell. 

The printer can help the engraver by giving him a sam- 
vle of paper and ink to be used and giving full instructions 
1s to screen, mounting, ete.— Albert Kirchner. 

By giving him definite instructions in writing as to the 
size of plate and how it is to be mounted, whether to be 
iailed top and bottom, on the sides, or how. By letting him 
snow the nature of the subject and how it is to be printed. 
By getting from the customer all possible time to make a 
‘ood plate.— Edward J. Clegg. 


How Can the Printer Help the Electrotyper? 


By exercising more care in the preparation of forms — 
etter justification and better lock-up. See that the print- 
ing surface is free from dirt, dried ink, etc. Fewer com- 
plaints of crooked plates will result if each form is carefully 
squared before going to the foundry.— Harry G. Cantrell. 


The printer can help the electrotyper by changing all 


bad letters, making all cuts type-high and by properly jus- 
tifying his forms. If it be a form of hair-line type — as, 
for instance, a letter-head with about a hundred names set 
in one of the smaller sizes of Wedding Gothic — instruct 
the electrotyper not to finish it, but simply mount it, and 
better results will be obtained in printing it. It is very 
important that all forms be thoroughly scrubbed out before 
sending to the foundry.— Albert Kirchner. 

By seeing that his form is properly locked up and clean. 
By giving definite instructions on proof sheet and by giving 
him a proper amount of time to give you the results you 
expect.— Edward J. Clegg. 


How Can the Electrotyper Help the Printer? 


By exercising care in the preparation of the case and 
making the mold to prevent particles of wax from adhering 
to various parts of the form. He can also make life more 
pleasant for the composing-room by removing the surplus 
graphite from the form before returning it.— Harry G. 
Cantrell. 

The electrotyper can help the printer by fixing up cor- 
ners of rules so as to join properly; also by trimming plates 
square and of uniform size. It is also very important that 
the electrotyper tie up his forms, so that when the printer 
gets them they are not squabbled. He must also see that 
they are thoroughly scrubbed out after molding.— Albert 
Kirchner. 

By making his plates the right height. By seeing that 
the mounted plates are square and that the wood is good 
and dry. By shaving plates so that they are the same size 
as type-forms and not one or two points wider, so that when 
you have to lock up a combination of type and plates you 
do not have a lot of unnecessary work to do. By working 
to the point system, the same as in setting type. By giving 
a good shell and getting the plates to the printer when 
promised.— Edward J. Clegg. 


How Can the Printer Help the Pressman? 


By making sure that all wood-mounted cuts are type- 
high — vignetted half-tones should be slightly under type- 
high — when they go to the pressroom. While engravers 
and electrotypers plane their product type-high at the time 
of manufacture, there is no assurance that this dimension 


will be maintained, because of the effect of atmospheric 
conditions on the wood mount. The printer can also help 
by thoroughly washing the form with a brush before send- 
ing it to the pressroom.— Harry G. Cantrell. 

The printer can help the pressman by giving him a per- 
fect lock-up on all forms and seeing that there are no bad 
letters in them; also by locking up his forms to make the 
distribution of ink as uniform as possible — trying to avoid 
making one part of his form solid and another very light. 
Much difficulty has been experienced by pressmen in turn- 
ing out clean work where solids and light parts are not 
properly distributed in the form.— Albert Kirchner. 

By keeping forms clean, spacing out correctly, and giv- 
ing proper instructions how to set form on sheet.— Edward 
J. Clegg. 


How Can the Pressman Help the Printer? 


By being careful in locking the form on that he does not 
spring the chase and thus destroy a careful line-up. By 
thoroughly washing the form before returning it to the 
composing-room.— Harry G. Cantrell. 

The pressman can help the printer by giving each indi- 
vidual piece of presswork the proper make-ready so that 
the work will show up to the best advantage. If he notices 
anything faulty about a form he can help the printer by 
calling his attention to it. He can be of the greatest assis- 
tance to the printer by thoroughly scrubbing out his forms 
when he is through with them, instead of simply wiping 
off the face of the form with a rag.— Albert Kirchner. 

By seeing that his forms are put on straight and lined 
up properly before taking sheet up for O. K. position. By 
properly cleaning off forms after printing them. He can 
also be a big help to the bindery by keeping his stock 
straight.— Edward J. Clegg. 


How Can the Printer Help the Bindery? 


Much mutual benefit will result from frequent consulta- 
tion regarding margins, guide edges and special layouts 
to fit special purposes or special machines. Codperation 
between these departments means much for efficiency.— 
Harry G. Cantrell. 

The printer can help the bindery by squaring his form 
and seeing that he gets a perfect register, and allowing for 
the variation in the size of sheets. He should also fold a 
sheet and try to make up so as to prevent buckling in fold- 
ing. If the job will allow squaring of stock it is well to 
do so before printing and then make up the form to paper. 
— Albert Kirchner. 

By finding out which is the most convenient and best 
way to fold a sheet and what kind of a machine it will have 
to go on. By getting a layout from the bindery so that, 
where there are different machines, all the work will not 
fall on one machine. By sending form to bindery foreman 
when O. K. for position, to be sure of no mistake and so 
that he may know when to expect it— Edward J. Clegg. 


How Can the Bindery Help the Printer? 


The bindery can help the printer by suggestions as to 
folding, make-up, ete. It is well for the binder to fold a 
printed sheet to see that all margins are uniform, and in 
trimming to be careful to take off the proper amount wher- 
ever trimmed.— Albert Kirchner. 

By keeping the printer informed of any special new 
ideas that may come up to help in folding. If when he finds 
in cutting his stock to a certain size, he may have to cut 
it a trifle smaller to keep the sheets squared up, to inform 
the stoneman so that the forms will go to press made up 
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right. In fact, the answers to all the questions could be 
summed up in the one word, “ Codperation,” for without 
this one thing in the shop, things can not move along to 
the best advantage.— Edward J. Clegg. 


What Causes the Packing on a Cylinder Press to Creep 
or Bunch Forward? 

What causes the packing on a cylinder press to creep 
or bunch forward? Because the cylinder is underpacked, 
thus making it too small in radius, and as the form is then 
running faster than the impression surface of the cylinder, 
it pushes or “inches” the packing toward the grippers. 
There is in some cases a movement similar to the creeping 
of the interlay between a plate and block. The make-ready 
will crawl under the top or draw sheet and thus overlays 
will be drawn out of position while the drawsheets seem 
to be all right. The drawsheet, being held by the reel rod, 
offers resistance to the form and draws back a little after 
the impression; but the make-ready, being free, stays for- 
ward until in some cases it bunches at the grippers. 

A great deal of the trouble in question is due to the 
cylinder not being set hard enough on the bearers, being 
set to a gage without regard to the height of the bearers 
on the bed. Present practice seems to indicate that bed 
bearers made a couple of thousandths of an inch lower 
than type-high are about right. This allows a trifle for 
variations in forms, which are assumed, for best results, 
to be .918 of an inch, or type-high, and of uniform height 
throughout. 

Large presses require the cylinder to be set harder on 
bearers than small sizes, the amount varying from .025 
of an inch on the largest to .010 of an inch on the smallest; 
that is, the cylinder is set this amount below the actual 
height of the bearers. 

The jack-screws on a press come into play here, when 
the cylinder is set. The screws should be set up so that the 
gage to which the cylinder has been set will pass freely 
between cylinder and bed, hence it is necessary to relieve 
the jack-screws and draw the cylinder lower, until, when 
the screws are again set up firmly, the gage will just push 
through between the bed and cylinder; then when the bear- 
ers are replaced it is known that any slight freedom there 
might be in the impression parts is taken up and not left 
for the form to do. 

It is quite likely when a press is firmly set upon the 
bearers that the pressure can be felt when the press is 
turned by hand; and this is right, for a moment’s thought 
will bring up the question: Why are bearers used if they 
are not for sustaining the cylinder during printing? I 
know this will raise some question tending toward the ideal- 
ism of a perfect form, of perfect uniformity, and uniform 
pressure, but which does not exist in practice, for we all 
know very well, assuming a form that could be printed 
on either coated or soft stock of the same thickness, that 
more pressure is required on the hard stock; also that 
plates having a full surface require more impression than 
when they are open; and finally, as speed increases, more 
impression is necessary. 

Now, as to your question, What causes sheets between 
blocks and plates on the bed of a cylinder press to push out 
from under the plates, generally toward the front? The 


cylinder being overpacked, it drags the plates and with 
them the interlaid sheets toward the front or headline. 
When the impression leaves a plate, the plate springs back, 
but as there is then no pressure on it the interlays are left 
in the forward position to which they have been pushed 
by the impression. 
being pushed or inched forward at each impression. 


This action continues, the interlay 
The 
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action is somewhat similar to quads or furniture work-ups, 
where the type is pushed down by the impression but does 
not carry the filling material with it— W. S. Huson, super- 
intendent of the Whitlock Press Manufacturing Company, 
of Derby, Connecticut, before the April meeting of the 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen of Boston. 














Royal Palm Avenue, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Photograph by courtesy of J. P. Gomes, Jr., Honolulu. 





MEETING OF THE CHICAGO TRADE PRESS 
ASSOCIATION. 

The Chicago Trade Press Association held its monthly 
meeting at the Advertisers Association building, 123 West 
Adams street, on Monday evening, May 3. After a most 
excellent table d’hote dinner had been served, President 
W. B. Prescott introduced the speaker of the evening, Hugh 
MeVey, advertising counselor of Successful Farming, of 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Mr. McVey explained in detail his “ definite data ” maps, 
showing the different dominant agricultural areas of the 
United States, using a set of the maps to illustrate his 
remarks. Reduced to its last analysis, Mr. MceVey’s address 
showed what States and parts of States produced certain 
commodities in greatest abundance. It was, in fact, a com- 
plete encyclopedia of agricultural America. 

The question of inviting women to attend sessions of tke 
association was taken up and unanimously adopted. 
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BY E. M. KEATING. 


lhe experiences of hi 





operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest p 


of knowledge 





concerning the best methods of getting results. 


Flour Mica Replacing Graphite. 


A correspondent writes: “An operator informs me that 
1e has dispensed with the use of graphite entirely, and sub- 
stituted flour mica, and declares he finds it superior to 
rraphite, particularly when using it in the magazine. How 
about it? Anything to it or in it? 

Answer.— We have not heard of flour mica having any 
special lubricating value. We do not consider it equal to 
Dixon’s graphite No. 635, for the purpose named. 


Curved Slugs. 

An Indiana operator writes: “I am sending you under 
separate cover two slugs, one before and the other after 
passing through the trimming-knives. You will notice that 
the trimmed slug has a decided curve. Please inform me 
where the trouble lies. I have had both right and left hand 
knives off, and cleaned all parts; have taken out the mold 
and cleaned it, but still get the same results.” 

Answer.— These slugs, we believe, become curved after 
they come out of the mold. As you failed to state the model 
machine it was cast on, it leaves us a trifle in the dark. We 
suggest that you cast up several slugs from a line and 
examine them. Then cast a slug and allow the machine to 
stand at least five minutes before the slug is allowed to be 
ejected. Compare the slugs that were cast without a stop 
with the one that was allowed to cool in the mold. 


Keyrods Become Disconnected from Verges. 


An operator in northern New York writes: ‘‘ When the 
keyrods on a Model 3 have been accidentally disconnected 
from the verges, what is the usual procedure to get them 
attached properly? Also, I have been having trouble with 
<cveral characters not dropping when the key is depressed. 
Am certain it is not a keyboard trouble, but am unable to 
cetermine just where to begin in looking for the cause in 
magazine. Would like your help.” 

Answer.— When the keyrods are detached, they drop 
about one-sixteenth of an inch below the verges, and the 
verges rise by spring action. Both the verges and rods 
must then be brought to their relative normal position 
before they can be connected. The following is the cor- 
rect procedure: (1) Lock keyboard by pushing the locking 
rod under the cam yokes. (2) Remove all matrices that 
may be extending from the front of the magazine. (3) 
Move the verge-locking bar so that it will return the verges 
to normal position. (4) Connect the keyrods to the verges 
and then withdraw the keyboard lock. (5) Unlock verges. 
Where any character sticks persistently it may indicate a 
verge trouble, and we advise you to remove the verges of 
the affected characters and see if there is any indication 
of bruises on the pawls or if the verges are sprung out of 


shape in any way, such as may occur if the verge-locking 
bar is forced when a matrix is binding on a pawl. If the 
pawls and verges are normal in appearance, see if the key- 
rods return fully after each revolution of the cams. A close 
examination of each working part should reveal the cause 
of the trouble. 


Shearing of Matrix Toes on Long Line. 


An eastern New York operator-machinist writes: 
“Please tell me the cause of matrices shearing at the 
point beyond end of thirteen-em line to end of full thirty- 
em line. Inside of thirteen-em line no shearing is noticed. 
This trouble began about a week ago, when the sheared 
matrices would not fall into the channels. I fail to find 
the cause. Machine is a Model 3, was lately inspected and 
the elevator adjusted, it being an en quad out of the way. 
No other adjustments were made by inspector.” 

Answer.— Without having full information regarding 
the adjustment that was changed by the inspector, we 
would be unable to state definitely why the shearing com- 
menced so suddenly. It may have been possible that the 
down stroke of the elevator was greater than normal, and, 
in conjunction with the mold-keeper being down a trifle 
at the left end, no harm was noted. If the adjustment of 
the elevator was made normal while matter thirteen ems 
in length was being composed, the shearing doubtless would 
not be apparent, but when wide measure was set it would 
begin at once. Would suggest that you examine the posi- 
tion of the mold-keeper. It should be fully up against the 
under side of the mold base. Test the stroke of first ele- 
vator with a thirteen-em line without bands, and note how 
much clearance exists between the back screw of the ele- 
vator and the vise cap when cams have reached second 
justification position. Then test with a thirty-em line and 
note if any different space exists. It may suggest that the 
locking studs and bushings are worn, or that the back jaw 
of the first elevator is worn considerably for the width of 
thirteen ems. Examine and try out the various tests. There 
is also a possibility that the first-elevator jaws are not 
parallel with the mold when it is forward on locking studs. 
This condition can be corrected with the elevator gibs. 


An Unusual Slug Trouble. 


By a strange coincidence the following troubles were 
reported during the same week. <A _ western operator 
writes: “I am having quite a serious trouble which 
appears to occur only on fourteen-point slugs, and then 
only to a few slugs on a galley. On the bottom of the slugs 
appear points of metal, making the slugs sometimes two 
and three points above type-height. This trouble happens 
when the pot runs low, which causes a somewhat porous 
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slug. It also occurs when the slug is perfectly solid. The 
base-trimming knife is set properly, and all other slugs 
before and after in the galley are trimmed correctly. The 
trouble has only recently developed. We have heretofore 
secured good fourteen-point slugs.” 

A Chicago operator states that on a recent run of 
twenty-four ems, twelve-point matter, a number of slugs 
appeared in several galleys that were considerably above 
type-height. It was caused by a projection from the jet- 
mark on the bottom of the slugs. As the slugs in the galley, 
both before and after the high slugs, were trimmed prop- 
erly, the occurrence of these high slugs caused considerable 
speculation as to the cause. The operator was unable to 
state whether or not the metal in the pot was below nor- 
mal height, but was certain that the temperature was a 
trifle above normal, as it is the custom in this particular 
shop to keep a high temperature rather than take the risk 
of imperfect faces on slugs. The cause of the trouble 
was diagnosed by the machine foreman to be due to the 
escape of metal from the trimmed jet, owing to this point 
being the weakest, the contention being that the interior 
of the slug near the base still contained liquid metal when 
the trimming-knife took off the projecting jet. When the 
jet was removed, the outflow of metal produced a small 
projection similar in diameter to the original jet. 

The foregoing diagnosis appears logical and may be an 
explanation for the trouble that occurred to our correspon- 
dent from the West. To prevent a recurrence, we would 
suggest that a thermometer be placed in the pot and the 
temperature of the metal taken with a normal metal sup- 
ply in the pot. If possible, operate with a lower tempera- 
ture, possibly from five to ten degrees being sufficient. 
Another condition may tend to aggravate the trouble, and 
that is the speed of the machine may be above what is 
considered standard. If the main pulley runs at a greater 
speed than sixty-eight revolutions a minute, it should be 
reduced. 


Matrices Falling in Wrong Channels. 


An eastern machinist-operator writes: ‘I notice your 
replies to those having troubles with linotype machines, 
and have read them carefully, but have seen nothing that 
hits my case. I have a new Model K, and it runs very well 
with this one exception: Some of the matrices are con- 
tinually falling into the wrong channels. For instance, 
lower-case d’s go into the z channel, | into the fi channel, 
u into the fi channel, and the e into the ff channel. Some 
other letters occasionally go wrong, but these are the worst 
offenders. I can not see anything wrong with the combi- 
nations, and when these matrices are placed on the dis- 
tributor by hand, they always go into their proper channels. 
After a day’s run, there will be from six to a dozen or 
fifteen of these matrices in the wrong channels and the 
channels get so full they clog the distributor. Besides, it is 
very annoying, as we are unable to use the double letters, 
as the d’s and u’s will not come past the pawls without 
pulling them down with a wire. I was told that it was 
probably on account of damaged combinations, but as the 
font was a new one, I do not see how it could have become 
damaged. As the eleven-point on this machine has not 
troubled us in this particular, it would seem that it was a 
fault of the combinations, but they must have been faulty 
when new, in my opinion. What do you think about it?” 

Answer.— We are of the impression that the fault is 
not due to defective combinations, but probably is primarily 
due to bent ears of lower-case 1’s and other characters. At 
any rate, we believe your trouble started with the l’s, and 
will give you an idea of how it may work out. An 1 char- 
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acter has an ear bent, usually a lower back ear. This ear 
is bent because you send up the assembling elevator too 
rapidly, which sometimes causes the lower back ear to jum 
against the intermediate-channel rail. This causes the 
clogging of the channel and finally produces a bent guide 
which allows some u’s to enter the 1 channel. Perhaps an 
1 lies flat across the guides, and other characters adja- 
cent, such as d, u or c, will be held elevated where they 
should drop. Where a character fails to drop, it will 
reéngage the distributor bar and will continue to travel 
until its teeth let it fall again. You may try it in this way. 
Place one lower-case c in the distributor box, throw off the 
belt and turn the screws by hand. Mark the place where 
the c should drop, and when it is near the dropping place 
hold it elevated until it passes its channel. Then throw 
on the belt and allow it to continue until it drops from the 
bar. Usually you will find it in the ff channel. The way 
these matrices happen to go by their own channels with- 
out dropping is usually due to an 1 or other thin matrix 
lying flat on top of the entrance guides. This 1 happens 
to be just about the right thickness to keep the matrices 
d, u, ¢, etc., elevated sufficiently to again take hold on the 
rails of the distributor bar. Try it again with a d and 
u and note the effect. To remedy the trouble, be cer- 
tain that no 1 matrices have bent or damaged ears; also 
that the entrance guides are not out of alignment, and 
there are no more than a full channel of 1’s. If the d and 
n verges do not appear to work properly, remove all the 
matrices from each channel and examine their ears for 
bruises. Then remove the magazine, try the plungers of 
the verges and see if the springs work them properly. 
Sometimes the springs will become detached from the 
verges and will not give the return motion to the verge 


pawls. Sometimes the plungers work stiffly because they 
are bent. Examine closely and see the cause of the faulty 
action. No doubt you will find it. In removing the lower 


magazine of the Model K, it is made easier where the two 
clamps (I 842) at the back are taken out after the frame 
of the upper magazine is lifted out. 





ALL EYES ON CHICAGO DURING JUNE. 


During the month of June Chicago bids fair to be the 
Mecca for printers and members of the allied trades from 
all parts of the country. The third national printing- 
trades exposition — “ the biggest event that has ever hap- 
pened in the history of the trades ” — which will be in pro- 
gress from the nineteenth to the twenty-sixth, has proved 
a magnet for a number of conventions, among them being 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, the Inter- 
national Association of Manufacturing Photoengravers, 
the American Envelope Manufacturers Association, and 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations. Special rates will be in 


‘force and will offer extra inducement to attend the expo- 


sition. 

The educational benefits to be derived from an exposi- 
tion of this kind can not be numbered, for every opportunity 
will be afforded to see and study the latest machines, sup- 
plies, devices and ideas, the use of which will mean a great 
saving of money through increase of efficiency. A new 
feature at this exposition will be the offset exhibits, which 
have not been included in the shows heretofore. 





OUR FRIENDS—THE WEAKLIES. 
Devil — There’s a tramp at the door, Mr. Abers, and 

he says he ain’t had nothin’ to eat for six days. 
Editor — Fetch him in. If we can find out how he does 
it, we can run the paper for another week.— Photo Era. 
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tay N the following seven 
4 } pages of this color in- 

an sert we show, either at 
the left side or at the 
Ax top in each instance, 
ey typographic designs 
sent The Inland Printer for review 
and which illustrate faults inconsis- 
tent with good printing. Alongside 
or below these designs, as the case 
may be, rearrangements are shown 
illustrating a more appropriate and 
attractive handling of the same copy. 
These rearrangements are the work 
of printers well known to all of our 
readers for the high quality of their 
designs. Heretofore it has been the 
practice of this department to arrange 
these designs, but the idea occurred 
to us that if we had some of the 
most accomplished compositors do 
this for us it would add an interest 
in that different treatments lend 
variation, an ever desirable feature. 
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By CLAupE W. Harmony, Sapulpa, Oklahoma. 
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By Howarp VAN Sciver, Norfolk, Virginia. 
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1 this series of articles the problems of job ition will be di d, and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and examples 
‘ill be specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles—the basis of all art expression. 
By this method the printer will deveiop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 




















Type-Designs in Imitation of Engrav2d Work. The typographic printer, however, is often called 
The copper-plate and steel-die engravers domi- upon to approximate in effect the work of the 
nate the styles of several classes of printing. They engraver. Those concerns unable or unwilling to 
do this because there is a certain “class” or impres- pay the price for engraved work are cognizant of 
sion of quality and refinement suggested by their its appearance— because they receive letters on 
work which is all but unattainable by the printer engraved headings — and demand that their work be 
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Owing to the ex- | it. Especially is this 
pense of preparing true of professional 
the plates, however, men, such as doc- 
only work in which tors, attorneys, etc. 
there are few words The_ engraver’s 
is adaptable to the product is character- 
engraving process. ized, in the first place, 
Then, too, the neces- Mr. AND Mrs. TuoMaAs BOND by the style of letters 
sarily slow pecs ANNOUNCE THE MARRIAGE OF THEIR DAUGHTER used, and, second, by 
of printing from thesizesused. Acom- 
these plates makes EUNICE BLANCHE paratively few styles 
the price prohibitive om make up the engrav- 
in the vast majority er’s entire stock in 
of cases where the Mr. CHARLES E. Hoven trade, and he sel- 
runs are at all long. | ON WEDNESDAY EVENING, THE NINTH OF JUNE dom designs his work 
The field of the steel- | sta hota at ei iene in large sizes, which 
die and copper-plate | NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN fact is responsible, 
printers is, there- | AT ROSEBUD TERRACE more than anything 
fore, work in which | ‘eieeaiiemoean else, perhaps, for the 
the words are few, | dignified, chaste ap- 
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they can afford to alert to the needs of 
pay the higher price the printer, have de- 
necessary to secure signed, cut and cast 
engraved work. Itis, | _ pellttn peel ——e a number of series of 
therefore, on_ busi- Wedding announcement in conventional style and printed from type in type which in gen- 


imitation of the work of the engraver. From booklet entitled ‘‘ Engraved eral shape character- 


ness stationery for ie é 7 
‘ , Effects,’’ by Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, typefounders, Chicago. ie wives 
professional men and istics are similar to 


financial concerns, wedding announcements and invi-_ the styles of letters most frequently used by the 
tations, at-home cards, business cards, professional engraver. Most of these are made in small sizes 
cards, and work of like character, that the copper- only, and large fonts are not so necessary as in 
plate and steel-die printers depend for business. those used for body-matter and display, so, of course, 
Doing this work exclusively and giving it a touch the cost of such equipment is negligible. 

which the typographic printer finds difficulty in imi- The printer should, therefore, be equipped with 
tating, it is but natural that the engravers should several series of such faces—a script among them 
establish the styles for such work. — so that, when called upon to do so, he can imitate 
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the engraver’s work. 
We are_ showing 
on these two pages 
a few of the type- 
faces designed in im- 
itation of the letters 
used by engravers. 
It is not advisa- 
ble to use these faces 
on title-pages, cover- 
designs and circu- 
lars, for the reason 
that their use so con- 
sistently in other 
work makes them 
appear out of place 
when so used. Then, 
too, the very fine 
hair-lines in some of 
them become worn 
easily and the letters 
are thus ruined. ————— Ss 

The copper-plate 
and steel-die print- 
ers do not indulge in panel arrangements nor in 
profuse decoration, mainly, of course, because the 
line of work they handle is of such nature that deco- 
ration would be out of order, and also because words 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE FIRM OF 


JEROME, MACDONALD & COMPANY 
MINING ENGINEERS 


WISH TO INFORM THEIR PATRONS THAT THEY HAVE 
ASSOCIATED WITH THEM IN THE CAPACITY 
OF MASTER DRAUGHTSMAN 


MR. EARNEST HABERLING 


WHO WILL DIRECT THE DRAUGHTING DEPARTMENT 
AT THE OFFICES OF THIS COMPANY 


232 MONTGOMERY STREET. NEW YORK CITY 


MALCOLM C. MACDONALD 
MANAGER 


| a little bronze-blue. 
This, of course, will 
not secure the raised 
effect of the letters, 
but if the work is 
nearly enough a du- 
plicate of engraving 
that one must use 
his finger-tips to dis- 
tinguish the differ- 
ence, the printer is 
highly successful as 
an imitator. 

On this and the 
preceding page of 
this department sev- 
eral typographic de- 
signs are shown 
which represent the 
class of work on 
which it is desirable 








Announcement set in Copperplate Gothic, a much-used face. By American 
Type Founders Company. 


to imitate the en- 
graver. Incidentally, 
the type styles used 
therein were designed with a view to approximating 
in style the letters used by copper-plate and steel- 
die printers and engravers. It will be seen that these 
are all simple arrangements of type, no rule or deco- 


WALTER S. LOCKHART 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
205 Frrst NATIONAL BANE BUILDING 
Dunuay, N. C. 


Letter-head by E. D. Fowler, Durham, North Carolina, an effective imitation of engraved work from 
an attractive type-face. 


are so few, paneling is not at all necessary for classi- 
fication. The printer in using type-faces designed 
to imitate the work of the engraver will not hamper 
them with rule arrangements, but will attempt to 
approximate the engraver’s work in style of arrange- 
ment as well as in selection of type. That style is 
characterized by simple long-and-short-line arrange- 
ments, with no attempts at the attainment of a given 
length of line by letter-spacing or by extending the 
letters in order to conform to a preconceived idea as 
to the appearance of the design as a whole. He 
depends not upon design for effectiveness, but upon 
the effect produced by the process from the formal, 
dignified letters he uses. 

The printer who attains success along this line 
wiil follow the style of arrangement of the engraver 
in such work, as well as approximating his style in 
the selection of letters. 

The last consideration in the imitation of the 
engraver’s work by the printer is that of presswork. 
It is also the most difficult part of the process to 
imitate. One who has carefully examined a line of 
samples of a copper-plate or steel-die printer’s work 
is struck first by the glossy blackness of the letters. 
To imitate this feature at all successfully, the printer 
must use a dense black bond ink to which can be added 


ration being used in their design. They represent 


the proper styles for such work. 





Excellence is never granted to man but as the 
reward of labor. It argues no small strength of mind 
to persevere in habits of industry without the pleas- 
ure of perceiving those advances, which, like the hand 
of a clock, whilst they make hourly approaches to 
their point, yet proceed so slowly as to escape obser- 
vation.— Sir J. Reynolds. 


Dr. HERMAN SINCLAIR 


OSTEOPATHIST 


OFFICE HOURS: 
8.30 A. M. TO 10.45 A. M. 
7.16 P.M. TO 10,00 P. M. 


2516 WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO 





Conventional business card, which in appearance can hardly be 
distinguished from engraved work. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Technical Club, 624-632 Sherman Street, Chicago. 


Correct Spacing of Body-Matter. 

With all due respect to the artistic excellence of 
and interest in attractive title-pages, cover-designs 
and other display work, the most beautiful sight to 
the lover of fine printing is a book page — straight 
running matter — set in a pleasing type-face and cor- 
rectly spaced. Inversely, nothing is more displeasing 
than careless, unintelligent spacing of words and 
lines in straight matter. It is no uncommon sight 
to see a de luxe volume, printed from attractive types, 
on an excellent grade of paper and with pleasing 
margins, but, withal, falling short of a really good 
piece of work simply because of poor spacing. Thus, 
the most easily corrected fault, perhaps, mars the 


ent at the same point on two succeeding lines the 
effect is not so bad, but the compositor has three or 
more chances to force a different break on more than 
two lines—and he should do it. We have seen— 
and all readers of this article have no doubt seen 
such instances also— pages where these rivers, or 
gutters, separated the page of a book into groups, 
or parts, very much as lines indicating rivers divide 
the map of a State into sections. We are showing 
herewith a group illustrative of this point (Fig. 1). 
The rivers are indicated by pen lines which can be 
drawn through parts of the page without touching a 
letter, and without any sharp turns. We are showing 
alongside the same page (Fig. 2) without the pen 





WHAT THERE IS IN A, MAN[GOES INTO/WHAT HE DOES, 
AND NOTHING ELSE/GOES}] IN. ONLY] AS WE TEACH, 
TRAIN, \ CULTIVATE | AND | NURTURE | THIS IDEA | OF 
FITNESS \ AND/ BEAUTY] IN | EVERYTHING,\ WILL IT | BE 
POSSIBLE \TO/ PRODUCE |A RACE THAT nad IT THE 
ART SENSE. THE ART] SENSE IS /ESSENTIAL TO MAN'S 
HAPPINESS /AND |HIS\ EFFICIENCY] IN ALL\SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC) LIFE. at NOT ror ro TEACH 


READING,/ WRITING, \AND ARITHMETIC. BR. ALP; 











Fic. 1. 
The pen lines indicate “ rivers of white,’’ where space between 
words is at the same point in succeeding lines. 


appearance of those things more difficult to attain 
— good stock particularly. There is some excuse 
for the printer in not turning out a presentable job 
when the customer will not pay for a good grade of 
stock or haggles the price down to such an extent 
that to “ come out ” the printer is compelled to skimp 
the margins. There is no excuse, however, for care- 
less spacing, and the fault is all the more glaring 
when an effect of quality is given by the other fea- 
tures of the work. 

“Rivers of White” is the term applied to those 
displeasing white gutters which run through pages 
of text matter where the space between words in a 
number of succeeding lines is apparent at the same 
point. This is one thing which the compositor should 
diligently avoid, and he should endeavor to space 
his words and lines and break-lines so that such will 
not be the case. When space between words is appar- 


WHAT THERE IS IN A MAN GOES INTO WHAT HE DOES, 
AND NOTHING ELSE GOES IN. ONLY AS WE TEACH, 
TRAIN, CULTIVATE AND NURTURE THIS IDEA OF 
FITNESS AND BEAUTY IN EVERYTHING, WILL IT BE 
POSSIBLE TO PRODUCE A RACE THAT HAS IN IT THE 
ART SENSE. THE ART SENSE IS ESSENTIAL TO MAN'S 
HAPPINESS AND HIS EFFICIENCY IN ALL SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC LIFE. IT IS NOT ENOUGH TO TEACH 
READING, WRITING, AND ARITHMETIC. F. A. P. 


Fic. 2. 
The same design as shown opposite, but without the pen lines, 
illustrating the disagreeable effect caused by improper spacing. 


lines, so that the reader can note its effect, as he 
must judge his own work in this respect. 

Another point in the spacing of body matter is the 
question as to the amount of space to place between 
words. In ordinary work, in which type of regular 
proportion is used, the three-em space is about the 
right amount to use between words when lines are 
set solid. Some authorities contend that Caslon, 
being slightly condensed, requires less than this and 
suggest the four-em space. If one-point or two-point 
leads are to be used, the space should be propor- 
tionately increased. When two-point leads are to be 
used, an en quad is about the proper amount. The 
effort should be to attain uniformity so that the page 
will be seen as a unit and not as a collection of units, 
as is the case when lines are so widely spaced they 
become units in themselves, the effect of unity being 
lost. A very safe rule to follow in the composition 
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This department is devoted entirely to the interests of apprentices, and the subjects taken up are selected for their immediate practical value. 


Correspondence is invited. Specimens of apprentices’ work will be criticized by personal letter. Address all communications to Apprentice Printers’ 


















of straight matter is to have the space between words 
equal that between lines; but if a variation is to be 
made either way, the space between words should be 
the smaller. But there should not, as heretofore 


stated, be such a variation that the lines become units 
and stand out as distinct items. 


And, by the space 
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place three-em spaces or even en quads in addition to 
the regular amount. This is a practice which can 
not be condemned too severely, for it breaks up the 
tone of the page until the effect is distinctly displeas- 
ing, the left side being in many cases considerably 
darker than the right side (Fig. 5). When addi- 













OUR CASLON GROUP [2] 





entirely to his good taste. There were 
so many different series of type in the 
office that he was absolutely at a loss to 
know what face to use. Often when the 
selection had been made there was in- 
sufficient type in the cases to set the job 
and it was necessary to find another style 
and so on, until finally the job was com- 
posed and a proof taken. The customer 
would blue pencil a line here and a line 
there, make changes until he was finally 
suited, or more often O. K.’d the proof 
because of the fact that his patience had 
become exhausted, or he could wait no 
longer for the work. 

It’s different nowadays. The com- 
positor knows that the Caslon faces are 
always satisfactory to the customer, and 
when he starts to set a job he has merely 





Fic. 3. 
Book-page in which the lines are spaced too widely and, in effect, 
each line appears a unit in itself. 


between lines, we do not mean the space mechan- 
ically measured between the bottom of a given line 
and the tops of ordinary lower-case letters in the 
following line, nor the tops of capitals or ascending 
elements of lower-case letters, but, instead, the space 
optically measured, considering the capitals, lower- 
case letters, ascending and descending elements. This 
space, however, in the ordinary proportion of the 
different varieties of letters, will be slightly less than 
the space between tops of ordinary lower-case letters 
and the bottoms of the same in the line above. To 
illustrate our idea in this respect, we are showing 
herewith (Fig. 3) a page in which the lines are so 
widely spaced they become in effect units or groups 
in themselves. Alongside the same matter is shown, 
and the lines are spaced according to the suggestions 
made above (Fig. 4). 

The compositor, both the hand compositor and the 
machine operator, in his haste spaces words at the 
first end of a line with ordinary three-em spaces, or 
spacebands only, but in approaching the end of the 
line and seeing that additional space will be needed, 
he begins dropping thin spaces in addition. More 
often than we care to admit they go even farther and 
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entirely to his good taste. There were 
so many different series of type in the 
office that he was absolutely at a loss to 
know what face to use. Often when the 
selection had been made there was in- 
sufficient type in the cases to set the job 
and it was necessary to find another style 
and so on, until finally the job was com- 
posed and a proof taken. The customer 
would blue pencil a line here and a line 
there, make changes until he was finally 
suited, or more often O. K.’d the proot 
because of the fact that his patience had 
become exhausted, or he could wait no 
longer for the work. 

It’s different nowadays. The com- 
positor knows that the Caslon faces are 
always satisfactory to the customer, and 
when he starts to set a job he has merely 
to decide as to which face of the Caslon 
Group is most suitable and what body 
will make for him the best line, questions 
that are often settled by the job itself. 

All time formerly wasted in the set- 
ting of different ‘‘lines’’ and submitting 








Fic. 4. 
Here space between words and between lines is approximately the 
same, giving to the page as a whole the effect of unity. 


tional space is necessary it should be divided through- 
out the line rather than placed all together between 
a few words at the end of a line. 





which was probably the origin of all 
which was probably the origin of all 





Fic. 5. 
The first line shows extra space placed between final words of line, 
while in the second, space is uniform between all words. 


Running heads are also the source of violations 
of the art of good spacing on pages of text matter. 
We have all seen those pages wherein the running 
heads were crowded very close to the first line of text, 
the space between the two oftimes being considerably 
smaller than that between the other lines of the page. 
We are showing herewith a page illustrating this 
fault (Fig. 6), and the displeasing effect should be 
apparent to all. Alongside we show the same page, 
but with the proper amount of space below the run- 
ning heads (Fig. 7). A safe rule to follow in this 
respect is to make the space between the running 
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devoted himself to the manufacture and sale 
of musical instruments. 
The great Holton institution then included on 
its payroll six people. It was fast growing 
beyond a one-man business. HeJooked about 
for a suitable helper. Great organizers have 
made successes, not only in doing the work 
themselves, but in selecting their assistants. 
& YOUNG fellow with curly hair, unneces- 
\ Jsarily red, with a fine crop of freckles, 
and the punch of enthusiasm, was then travel- 
ing as an actor, and making good. 
He had been introducing the Holton slide- 
trombone to musicians in theaters where their 
company played. His name was, and is, 
DeBray—‘‘ De”’ for short. A man of his 
motive power has little time for handles se 
Mr. Holton knew him well—had known him 
for years—knew ‘“ what manner of man he 
was.” He induced him to forsake the buskin 
and boards and cast his lot with the rapidly 
expanding manufacturing business. 
The selection did justice to Mr. Holton’s 
ability to read human nature. From that day 


[17] 











with the band. A red coat was gotten out, 
brief as a fickle woman’s love, and Frank 
Holton was installed. 
And it was the same when Holton was at 
East Aurora. We fixed him out with the 
spangles, and he showed the boys how to doit, 
to their great delight and the joy of everybody. 
@ When there is a family reunion and Frank 
Holton goes back to Allegan, he is seized upon 
by the church choir and plays for the neighbors 
in memory of auld lang syne. 

FTER I had been all through the Holton 

factory, I went into Mr. Holton’s office, 

and noticed several instruments on a long 
table. I asked Mr. Holton about them, and he 
said they were trombones he was testing before 
being shipped. 
Among them was one gold-plated trombone, 
the most beautiful trombone I ever saw. He 
told me this was made for a well-known soloist 
in New York. 
I asked Mr. Holton if he would mind letting 
me hear the tone of this instrument. He. 
blushed a little, then slowly took up the instru- 


[21] 





Fic. 6. 
Here the running head crowds the text-matter of the page too 
closely and the effect is not pleasing. 


head and the first line of text equivalent to that 
between two lines when a quad line is between. While 
the majority of good printers consider that the space 
of a quad line is essential below the running head, 





Fic. 7. 
In this case the running head has been raised to about the proper 
point and the page is improved. 


so closely allied makes their consideration herewith 
imperative. Captions should in no case be placed 
near enough to text matter that they are likely to 
become confused therewith, but additional space 
































1 EMPHASIS Il. EMPHASIS IN.EMPHASIS IV. EMPHASIS 
BY POSITION IN BAD POSI- BY CHANGE OF BY A_ CONTRAST: 
IN THE BEST PLACE. TION ON THE PAGE. SHAPE FROM OB- ING SIZE WELL LO. 

LONG TO CIRCLE. CATED ON PAGE. 


The space between words is in some instances greater than that between captions and the effect is 
confusing. At first glance the two on the right appear as one. 


should be allowed to cause them to stand apart with- 
out an attempt to cause them to blend in with the 
page. We are showing four figures run alongside, as 
reproduced, on a page of a book on the subject of 


there are, however, accomplished printers who con- 
tend that such is not the case. 

While not essentially body-matter, the fact that 
the captions beneath illustrations in book pages are 
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Interesting cover-page, a lesson of the I. T. U. Course of 
Instruction in Printing, by John J. Helion, Brooklyn, New York. 
Space is insufficient between letters in word “ Printing.” 








Attractive title-page design by Louis A. Lepis, Jersey City, 
New Jersey. Lettering is a trifle “ stiff,’’ but commendable con- 
sidering limited experience of its designer. 










advertising (Fig. 8). The reader will note that due to lack of practice, it is a commendable piece of work from 
because of the fact that the space in many cases is the standpoint of design and shows much talent on your part. 
JoHN L. CoLLeT, Houston, Texas.— Your personal card is an 


greater between words than between captions there ' . 
.  cenPenten. and alee. on ecially between admirable one, and running the border to the edge of the stock, 
1s a sense 0 ‘ ’ sec ereigt dee: p as if it were “ bled,’’ adds a pleasing and interesting touch. We 
III and IV at the right, no distinction. The two cap- would prefer one or the other of the two type-faces used through- 
tions appear as one, rather than two separate units. out. The card is reproduced. 

By making a practice of noting variations in spac- Georce KoLiar, Whiting, Indiana.— Avoid the use of so much 
ing in the work coming to his attention, the printer rule in your arrangements, and compose your designs in the sim- 





















ee eee | | ICE CREAM SOCIAL. | 


| The Welsby Athletic Club | | GIVEN BY THE 
‘nei | WELSBY ATHLETIC 
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Harr's Cafe Tickets 15c¢ 




























Friday Evening 
May 21, 1915 ) Home Made Cake | WARRS’ CAFE, FRIDAY EVE., MAY 21, 1915 
Home Made Cake Served 






















TICKETS 15c 





















A rearrangement of the same copy along the lines of simplicity, 
in which the type-matter has been given first, and the decoration 
second, consideration. 


In this ticket the compositor allowed his ambition for the 
unusual to get the better of him and the rules prohibit an effec- 
tive arrangement of the type-matter. 













will train his eye to a quicker perception of these plest manner possible. In the tickets sent us, the rules are a 
5 % handicap to good display rather than an aid to effectiveness, and 
faults and to an avoidance of such in his own work. the corner-pieces used on the card for ‘‘ Zabara” are unsightly 
and inharmonious with the remainder of the design. We are 
showing herewith one of your tickets, and alongside a rearrange- 
ment along the lines of simplicity which we advocate. 
Louts A. Lepis, Jersey City, New Jersey.— The hand-lettered 
designs sent us are all good and show progress on your part. 














Review of Specimens. 


Joun J. HeELIon, Brooklyn, New York.— While the lettering 
on your title-page design, herewith reproduced, is a little stiff, 
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They also show talent, which, if developed, will mean much to 
you. Your ideas are better than your execution, which is a 
happy condition, for practice will overcome the faulty work, 
whereas good ideas can not be forced but are the product of an 


THE 


APPRENTICE 
PRINTER 


* PUBLISHED BY COMMITTEE ON 
PPRENTICES OF UNITED TYPOTHETAE 
AND FRANKLIN CLUBS OF 
. AMERICA 


Attractive cover-page by students of Typothetz School of Print- 
ing, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


alert brain and deep interest in one’s work. One of your designs 
is herewith shown, an excellent design, the only fault in which is 
a stiffness in lettering, which can be overcome in time by dili- 
gent practice. 

ELMER KNECHT, St. Louis, Missouri— We admire very much 
the arrangement of the card for the Decoration Day celebration, 
but the red in the design is gathered too closely. An improve- 
ment would result if, instead of printing the two italic lines at 
either side of the cut in red, you had printed these in blue, and 
the line, ‘“‘ Sons of Veteran Order,” in red along with the stripes 


PHoNe PRESTON 6209 610 LaABRANCH St. 


Joun L. Cotet 


with 


BIGGERS THE PRINTER HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Neat card by Apprentice John L. Collet, Houston, Texas, the bor- 
der running to the edge of the stock. 


of the flag. Avoid the use of italic capitals. The card for 
Charles H. Smith is very atractive, as is also the cover-design, 


which, however, could be improved by raising the lower group 
about eighteen points and placing a spot of decoration below the 
main group, eliminating the inside panels. 

JOSEPH L. HILL, Port Colborne, Ontario.— We regret that 
the words in the two main display lines in your cover for the 
Port Colborne Fire Brigade ‘“ break’’ in such a way that the 
words “Port”? and “ Fire” apparently form one group and 
the words ‘“‘ Colborne”? and “ Brigade’’ form another. This 
could have been helped materially by letter-spacing so that the 
space between words would be less than that between lines, con- 
trary to the arrangement as it stands. The design is otherwise 
excellent, as is also the “‘Auditors’ Report.’’ On your statement 
for E. V. Poehlman there is too much space between the two lines 
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Unusual but interesting folder title-page by The Record Company, 
St. Augustine, Florida. 


inside the one-point rules. The space from either line to the 
rules should be greater than the space between the lines. You 
show an appreciation of the value of simplicity. 

JOSEPH PALES, Hazelton, Pennsylvania.— You do very well 
indeed, and if you continue along the lines of simplicity repre- 
sented by your own card and that for Lewisberry and Lisburn 
your advancement will be more rapid than if you attempt unusual 
arrangements beyond your ability. You must not start out, 
however, under the delusion that a line can be too short and use 
periods, ete., in an effort to make it longer. Such makeshifts 
give a more displeasing effect in every case than to leave the 
line short. As an illustration, scratch the periods from either 
end of the word “ Printer ’’ on one of your cards and place this 
card alongside one having the periods, and we are sure you will 
note a great improvement. The inside rules at either side of 
your ticket for the recital at the M. E. Church are needlessly 
used and are a hindrance rather than a help to good design. 

















SCRANTON TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, No. 112, has instituted a 
monthly contest for the apprentices under its jurisdiction and a 
lively interest has been manifested by the boys in the two compe- 
Thirty-two boys entered designs in the 
first, and Harold Jones, of the Anthracite Press, was awarded 
first place, and Clarence Greenfield, of the Davis Printing Com- 
pany, second. Harold Jones also won first place in the second 


titions already held. 


contest, and three of the boys tied for second place. Such com- 
petitions should prove highly beneficial to the apprentices, caus- 
ing a deep interest in the work, with a resultant increase in 
ability. We have received from D. A. Brislin, president Junior 
of Typographical Union, No. 112, the winning design in contest 
No. 2, and find it correctly displayed and effectively arranged. 
The border, however, a hair-line rule, is too light to be used in 
connection with the Wedding Text. 

RUSSELL PETERSON, Appleton, Wisconsin.— For one of your 
experience you do remarkably well and, in confining yourself to 
simple arrangements with no attempt at the unusual in the form 
of intricate rule arrangements, convince us of your ability to 
become a good printer. We note that in your statement-heading 
for Koepp & Company you have inserted a line of condensed type 
with the extended letter used for the remainder of the design. 
This is a violation of the principle of shape harmony, and we 
would suggest using one general shape of letter throughout, even 
though a change of face is necessary in the interests of variety 
or display. 

R. A. Loomis, Jersey City, New Jersey.— The work done by 
your students is very good and is at fault only in minor points. 
The red you use is too dark and would be improved by the addi- 
tion of a little yellow. The light lithotone border is out of place 
in combination with bold type-faces. 





The Youngest Apprentice. 

P. S. Maddox, is superintendent of the Key- 
stone Press, Indianapolis, Indiana. He is better 
known right at this time as father of Wirt Hord 
Maddox, the nine-year-old publisher, editor and com- 
positor of Smiles, a little four-page paper — and 
incidentally the youngest apprentice who has sent 
his work to this department. 
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From a strictly mechanical standpoint, the little 
paper represents especially clever work. We admire 
the careful, uniform spacing of 
the straight matter and regret 
to say that many compositors 
who are careless in the matter 
of spacing would do well to pat- 
tern after Smiles in this respect 
at least. A careful examination 
of the paper shows very few 
lines wherein there is a varia- 
tion in spacing between words. 

The Keystone Press, house- 
organ for the firm of the same 
name, in its April number com- 
ments on Hord and his paper as 
follows: “ The matter for Smiles is selected and set 
entirely by Wirt Hord Maddox, aged nine years, son 
of D. S. Maddox, superintendent of the Keystone 
Press. Hord is our youngest apprentice, and if the 
old adage, ‘ as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined,’ has 
any merit in it, this juvenile will develop into ‘ some 
printer.’ ” 

Hord’s salutatory editorial is interesting, and fol- 
lows: “I set this type every Saturday morning as a 
lesson, not only in setting type, but as a lesson in 
arithmetic and spelling. I am being taught the 
measurements as used by printers and to apply them 
in the work I set. This column is set thirteen picas 
wide (two and one-sixth inches), in ten-point Caslon. 

“ WirT HorD MAppox. 

“P. S.— Rats and blacksmiths are requested not 
to criticize Smiles too closely.” 

We show herewith a half-tone likeness of this 
clever boy, and also the first and editorial pages of 
his paper. 














WIRT HORD MADDOX 








READ Hord's Editorial on Page 2. . Hord is the son of D. S. Maddock, 
Superintendent of the KEYSTONE PRESS and is our youngest Sat- 
= urday morning apprentice. 


SMILES 


“‘Laugh and the world laughs with you; 
Weep and you weep alone.”’ 


INDIANAPOLIS. INDIANA 





ASKED AND ANSWERED. 
“Do you believe that all men 2 


are born free and equal?” queried 
the party of the masculine part. 

“Yes,”” retorted the strenuous 
suffragette, ‘‘and I believe all 
women are born a little more so.”” 
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THE WAY TO HEAVEN. 

Preacher (to boys who are play- 
ing marbles)—‘‘Can you show me 
the way to the postoffice?” 

Boys —“‘Just twenty-three blocks 





“What's your cat's name, little tw 
boy?” asked the editor. “It used | up the street, sir. 
to be Tom, but I changed it to | Preacher(on returning home) — 
Susie so he'd have kittens,” was | “Boys don’t you know it is wicked 


the reply. | to play marbles. Come to Sunday 
ae, School next Sunday and I will show 
STAR BEAMS. you the way to Heaven.” 


Sometimes a restaurant isa place | Oldest Boy—“You big stiff. You 
where old hats are swapped for | don’t even know the way to the 
new. ! postoffice.”” * 
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Published by Wirt Horo Mappock 


Age 9 Years. 
1325 Linden St, Indianapolis. 
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Single Copy... 





Humorous contributions solicited. If 
you see or hear anything funny, tell us 
about it 





LABEL APPLIED FOR 





SALUTATORY 





I set this type every Saturday 
morning as a lesson, not only in 
setting type, but as a lesson in arith- 
metic and spelling. I am being 
taught the measurements as used 
by printers and to apply them in 
the work I set— 

This column is set 13 picas wide 
(two and one-sixth inches), in 10 
point Caslon. 

Wirt HorD MapDock. 

P. S.—Rats and blacksmiths are 
requested not to criticise Smiles too 











If they'd jest cut off th’ supply o” 
cigarettes peace negotiations would 
begin t'morrow. It begins t'look 
like we'd all be sick an’ tired o’base- 
ball again this year long before th’ 
season opens. 


OH, NOTHING! 
A masher is a thing that would 
Be a silly maiden if he could; 
But as he can’t—does all he can 
To prove that he is not a man. 


closely. 








First and editorial pages of Smiles, by Wirt Hord Maddox, age nine years. 
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inder this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and 
hould be marked “‘ For Criticism ’”’ and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Postage on pack 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 
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of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose 
tai must not be included 








of speci unless letter postage is placed on the entire p 


ESKEW JOB PRINT, Portsmouth, Ohio.— The blotters are inter- 
estingly written and attractively printed. 

Epwarp E. BAILEY, Centre Hall, Pennsylvania.— The booklet 
you have issued for the Centre Hall Odd Fellows Lodge is a com- 
mendable piece of work. 

AN attractively printed announcement on hand-made stock 
announces the retirement of William G. Herchert from The Lake 
Shore Press, Sandusky, Ohio. 
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C. F. REASNER, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— The envelope- 
slips and the blotters are interesting and attractively composed ; 
the colors, too, are pleasing. Spacing is too wide between words 
in some of the designs, and these we believe you can find without 
trouble. 

W. C. SCEHNET, Denver, Colorado.— The work you have sent 
us is indeed interesting, but in your efforts for unusual effects 
you have in one or two instances overstepped the bounds of good 
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When small panels are placed at the top of a design, the effect 
is approximately the same as when the longest line is at the bot- 
tom of the page and balance is unsatisfactory. 


SANDERS ENGRAVING CoMPANY, St. Louis, Missouri.— The wall- 
eard, “‘ Thank You,”’ is attractively designed and well printed in a 
pleasing combination of colors. 

JOHN HARTENSTINE, Norristown, Pennsylvania.— There is 
just one feature of your work which we do not admire, and that 
is the use together of Lining Gothic and text-letters. 

Epwin H. Stuart, Pittsburgh, Pennslvania.— The directory 
advertisements are quite satisfactory, but in two of them you 
have set more lines in capitals than we prefer to see. 


A rearrangement of the design opposite in which little effort 
has been made to attain novelty, and in which the main strength 


is apparent near the top of the design where it rightfully belongs. 


design. Taking, for example, your menu-cover for Baur'’s, here- 
with shown, the fact that the small panel is at the top and the 
wider panel at the bottom gives the effect of too much weight 
at the bottom and balance is insecure. Alongside we are showing 
a rearrangement of the design with a view to better balance. 
The heaviest part of a design should be at or near the top. The 
other samples are pleasing, and the card by James Bartholomew, 
herewith shown, was even more attractive in the original when 
printed in full tone and tint of blue. 
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Speci must be mailed flat. If rolled they will not be criticized. 
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R. C. WILLIAMSON, Des Moines, Iowa.— Your work on the 
menu and program booklet handed to guests at the banquet ten- 
dered William E. O’Bieness is admirable indeed. Furthermore, a 
better selection of colors could scarcely have been made. 











Brochure-cover for summer resort appropriately printed in 
dark green on an imitation wood veneer by the William F. Fell 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


THE SMITH-McCCARTHY TYPESETTING COMPANY, which fur- 
nishes machine composition and make-up for the trade, has sent 
us a copy of its latest blotter, which is admirably composed and 
well printed. 

BROWN PRINTING CoMPANY, Camden, Arkansas.— The blotters 
are very good, in that the compositor was satisfied in the composi- 
tion of a simple design. Have we not suggested before that you 
use brighter reds? 

THE folders and circulars being issued at intervals by Calkins 
& Holden, New York city, for The New Jersey Zinc Company 
are interesting in copy, typography and illustration, and are sure 
to prove effective advertising. 

Franklin’s Followers, published by students of printing at the 
West Tech High School, Cleveland, Ohio, of which class J. Orville 
Wood is the efficient instructor, is an attractive little publication, 
satisfactorily composed and well printed. 


AUGUST KOESTER 


Candidate for Delegate to the 
Sixt)-first Annual Convention, 
International Typographical Union 
at Los Angeles, California, 1915 


Election May 26 Denver Post Chapel 





ecard by James Bartholomew, an 
Original in blue and a blue 


Interesting candidate's 
apprentice of Denver, Colorado. 
tint on white stock. 


The Daily Journal, Savanna, Illinois.— Presswork is very poor 
on the booklet, “Savanna Education,” by no means sufficient 
impression being placed on the cylinder of the press, which was 
further accentuated by the use of an inferior grade of ink. The 
advertisements, on the other hand, are quite satisfactorily com- 
posed. 

The Press-Democrat, Santa Rosa, California—— The menu 
issued by you for the Chamber of Commerce is a very clever thing 
and is shown herewith, closed. The reader will readily see that 
the double doors are opened to read the menu, etc., inside. Note 
also the inscription on the door, .“‘ Please Enter without Knock- 
ing.”” We should prefer some roman type-face to the Lining 
Gothic used on the inside pages. 

















PLEASE 
ENTER 
WITHOUT 
KNOCKING 




























































































Novel menu-folder by The Press-Democrat, Santa Rosa, Cali- 
fornia, in imitation of closed doors, which are opened to read 
the menu and program. Note inscription on door. 


Wo. F. FELL Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, not only 
does fine printing, but in its service department prepares copy 
and makes all plans, furnishing the work complete to the adver- 
tiser. The work is characterful, by which we mean it has an 
individual appearance which permits of our selecting it from 
among the product of other printers without turning to the 
imprint. One thing which characterizes this firm’s product is 
the consistent use of good paper. On a booklet, “Camp Waban 
for Girls,” prepared by this company, the selection of an imitation 
wood veneer for the cover was a happy one, inasmuch as pine 
trees and rugged lettering are features of the cover-design. We 
show herewith a reproduction of the cover, but of course much 
of the original effectiveness is not apparent in the half-tone 
reproduction. 





























THOMAS P. NICHOLS & SON CoMPANY, Lynn, Massachusetts.— 
The brochure issued by you for the Lynn Publicity League is 
attractively designed and well printed. The cover-design should 
be piaced slightly above the center of the page, however. 

THE April calendar-blotter from The Davis Press, Inc., Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, is effective because of appropriate colors 
and decoration, and a brevity in words which increases its adver- 
tising value. Blotters should be brief in text and to the point. 

THE FAIRMONT PRINTING & PUBLISHING COMPANY, Fairmont, 
West Virginia.— The cover for the Monograph Glass Company's 
catalogue is attractive except for one thing—the heavy rule 
beneath the address line, which is used needlessly and without 
purpose. 

J. E. Foster, Portland, Maine.— The checkerboard is the most 
remarkable job of paper-ruling we have ever seen. Your ability 
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House-organ cover-design by Taylor, Nash & Taylor, San 
Francisco, California. 


to turn out the very best of any class of work can not be ques- 
tioned in the face of the completion of such an accurate and diffi- 
cult piece of work. 

RicHARD A. CLARKE, Franklin, Pennsylvania.— While the 
letter-head and envelope are not wholly bad, there is evident an 
endeavor to get up something unusual and, in featuring rules and 
ornaments, the type-lines are subordinated. The rule arrange- 
ments are meaningless. 

Davip L. DAvoLL, New Bedford, Massachusetts.— The main 
difficulty with the card sent us is in the combination of anti- 
quated, displeasing and inharmonious type-faces, which, in com- 
bination with ornaments needlessly used, give a wholly displeasing 
effect. 

G. H. DEERING, Richmond, Virginia.— The separation between 
the initial letter and the matter of which it is part is altogether 
too great, but otherwise the composition of the directory adver- 
tisement, ‘‘ Satisfaction,’’ is pleasing. The colors also are well 
chosen. The lines are spaced too far apart on the booklet-cover, 
“Concerning Rich Creek, 1914.” 
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THE COLLIER CoMPANY, Los Angeles, California.— To be effec- 
tive, there is entirely too much matter crowded into your blotter- 
design, “‘ Service.” The average business man is not going to 
spend the time necessary to read so much matter, so that, to reach 
him through blotters, the printer must be brief. 
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THE 
INEVITABLE 
LAW 
IS FOR EVERY 


mantodeterminein 
what class he shall 
fall and how the 
community shall 
rate him. For the 
man who loves his 
work there will be ever work, for none 
can love his work and do it ill; for him 
whose daily companions are dissatisfac- 
tion and indifference there will be short 
shrift and a swift reckoning. Let us,then, 
do whatever comes to our hand to the 
limit of our powers; to each task give the 
best we have of intelligence and skill. 
The world has nouse, and assuredly will 
make no place, for the shirker, the pre- 
tender, the bluffer, or the incompetent. 










































Text page of house-organ by Taylor, Nash & Taylor, San 
Francisco, California. 


AN interesting announcement from the Eugene C. Lewis Com- 
pany, New York city, entitled ‘‘ Bookbinding,” has been received 
by this department. Printed from Forum capitals on hand-made 
stock, with an elaborate decorative border-design heavily stamped 
with a slight yellow tint, the effect is quite pleasing, and an 
appearance of dignity and “class ’”’ is given. 

THE April issue of T. N. T. Imprint, house-organ of the firm 
of Taylor, Nash & Taylor, San Francisco, California, is distinctly 
a high-class product, in keeping with the past work of this well- 
known firm. The cover-page, originally printed in green and 
gold on buff stock, is herewith shown, but we regret the necessity 
of a condensed line for the main display. One of the inside pages 
is also reproduced. 
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St. Patrick's DANCE 
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In the good old days of 1915. 
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ELMER T. PETERSON, Cimarron, Kansas.— The meaningless 
use of and distracting effect produced by the colons, and the 
poor balance due to placing most of the type-lines flush to the 
left, are features which mar the appearance of your hand-bill 





LULA CUE 
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a HE sweetness of low prices 
never equals the ditterness 
of poor quality 


The Davis’ Union Printery “Good Quality Printers” 
Third Avenue at 107th Street, New York City 
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Envelope-slip by Morris Reiss, with Davis’ Union Printery, New 
York city. Original in dark brown and light yellow-brown. 


for the May Morning Breakfast. Originality is to be desired 
when the attributes of good design can be retained, but other- 
wise we prefer the conventional — or “ stereotyped ’’ — style. 

F. M. SHuUTE, Roanoke Rapids, North Carolina.— The certifi- 
eate of promotion is satisfactory in all but two respects. The 
main display line should not have been printed in gold, and, in 
combination with the script and light text-type, we should pre- 
fer a still smaller size of Plate Gothic. The letter-heads are best 
where you have used but one face of type, but the arrangements 
of all are good. 

WILLIAM H. WASHINGTON, Denmark, South Carolina.— The 
bill-heads and the cover-design for the Farm Report Edition of 
the Bulletin are satisfactorily composed, but the souvenir cover- 
design is overdone in the use of too much border and an unneces- 


colons, ete., for in such usage the end sought is not attained, 
owing to the dissimilarity between the type and the points. 

_ BENJAMIN W. HuMMER, Newark, New Jersey.— The title- 
page is quite satisfactory, although we dislike italic capitals in 





GET YOUR HAPPINESS 
OUT OF YOUR WORK, OR YOU WILL 
NEVER KNOW WHAT REAL 
HAPPINESS IS 


Compliments of Davis’ Union Printery, Third Avenue at 
One Hundred and Seventh Street, New York 











Another interesting and attractive envelope-slip by Morris Reiss. 
Original in full tone and tint of green. 


any use. The two small lines below the first line should be closer 
to that line, inasmuch as the connection between them is very 
close. In any case, the ornament should not be as near the two 
lines as those lines are to the main display line. 

Morris Reiss, New York city.— From a typographic stand- 
point there are no serious faults in the composition and make-up 
of the Harlem Magazine, and the advertisements are particularly 
well handled. There should be at least as much space between 
the top line of type and the rules of the running-heads as there 
is between the columns. The envelope-slips, two of which are 
herewith shown, are particularly interesting, and the clever type 
and rule arrangements are commendable. 

BUFFALO PRINTING COMPANY, Buffalo, New York.— The adver- 
tising pages of the program for the Columbia Turn Verein 
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Interesting package-label by The Caxton Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


sary use of parallel rules above and below the main display line. 
If the inside border printed in black and the rules referred to 
were omitted, the design would be greatly improved. 

WALTER DEVANTIER, Detroit, Michigan.— You frequent the 
vicinity of the rule case too often in the composition of your 
typographic designs, which, aside from being overdecorated, are 
very satisfactory indeed. Also, do not arrange lines in such a 
way that you are compelled to attempt to fill gaps of space with 


exhibition are unsatisfactory because too many inharmonious 
type-faces have been used in their composition. On some of these 
pages seven and eight different faces have been used. The cover 
and title pages are much more pleasing because confined to a 
single series. We are showing one of the advertising pages, and 
alongside a resetting in one family of type, which will show, we 
believe, the great advantage in using but one style of type in 
such work. ; 
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CLAUDE W. HARMoNyY, Sapulpa, Oklahoma.— You are well 
named. Harmony is characteristic of your work and there is no 
printer who sends us samples of printing who is more careful 
in securing harmonious results in the selection of type and deco- 


JENNINGS ©}! 


work is highly satisfactory, and presswork is especially com- 
mendable. On the stationery for Lone Oak Farm, we prefer the 
design printed in green, owing to the fact that the illustration 
of trees, etc., is made to appear more natural and farmlike. Do 


COMPANY 


OFFICE SUPPLIES & LOOSE LEAF DEVICES 


CLYDE M. ROBINSON 
EMRY JENNINGS 


Simple but pleasing letter-head by Claude W. Harmony, Sapulpa, Oklahoma. 


PUBLISHERS OF CREEK COUNTY 
REPUBLICAN 


SAPULPA, OKLAHOMA 
The type-face used is 


particularly adapted to such an arrangement. 


ration with a view to similarity in shape and tone. We are show- 
ing herewith one of your attractive booklet-covers in which the 
ornament harmonizes perfectly with the type, and also a simple 
but pleasing letter-head arrangement. 

WALTER A. GLAZA, Lake Odessa, Michigan.— In the first place, 
the type as arranged is not suited to the panels as constructed 
in your letter-head for the Wave Printing & Publishing Com- 
pany, and the fact that you were compelled to fill two of the 
panels with border units makes the heading appear as a misfit. 
Then, to harmonize with the type, single one-point rules should 
have been used instead of parallel hair-line rules. Avoid panel 
arrangements, for, when all 


not use Engraver’s Old English and the extended Lining Gothies 
in combination, inasmuch as these are inharmonious faces, pos- 
sessing nothing in common as to shape or construction. The 
title-page for the folder, ‘“‘ Are You Listening?” is weakened 
both because of the placement of the main display at the side 
and by the large type used in the bottom group, which overbal- 
ances the page. 

T. E. Guepry, The Dorsey Company, Dallas, Texas.— The 
program which you have just completed for the Reunion of 
the Scottish Rite Masons is one of the handsomest books of its 
kind we have ever seen. The quality of the work throughout is 

such that no specific fault can be 





panels or divisions are not com- 
fortably filled, the effect is very 


found, but at the same time it 
is already so good we can not 





displeasing. 


refrain from making two sugges- 








ARTHUR G. Brown, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania.— The work of the 
Indian boy apprentices in your 
charge at Carlisle Institute is 
very clever indeed and compares 
favorably with the best work 
coming to THE INLAND PRINTER 
for review. Composition is in 
almost all cases simple in ar- 
rangement, and with pleasing 
type selections, good paper and 
clean presswork, the product is 
pleasing indeed. The cover for 
the Liquor Suppression Number 
of ‘‘ The Red Man” is overdone 
in the matter of decoration be- 
cause not strictly significant, but 
the interesting appropriateness 
of the March issue is pleasing 
while decorative. 

M. M. SHELLHOUSE, Liberty, 
Indiana.— Minor’ points’ only 
mar the appearance of some of 
your specimens, the majority of 
which are properly displayed 
and attractively designed and 
printed. On the cover-page of 
the folder for Rude Manure 
Spreaders, the main group should 
be placed somewhat above the 
center of the page rather than 
in the exact center. Rules used 
to underscore type-lines should 
be of the same thickness as the 
heavy elements of the letters. 
Colons, ete., do not satisfactorily 
fill space between several items 
in type-lines, as in the top line 
of your heading for the Herald, 
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EXCHANGE 
STATE BANK 


KIEFER, OKLAHOMA 


A. G. MARRS, PRESIDENT 
H. C. BADGER, VICE-PRESIDENT 


A. B. HITCHCOCK 
CASHIER 


tions which, if followed, would 
have resulted in a better job. The 
upper group of the cover is 
rather stiff, due to the too nearly 
equal length of the three lines. 
This could have been avoided by 
making the center and largest 
line of the three somewhat 
larger. The three lines are also 
spaced too closely. On the inside 
pages we regret the use of two 
series of type, believing that 
capitals of the series used for the 
text-matter would have _ been 
preferable to the light Litho Ro- 
man for the display. It seems 
that Litho Roman is best suited 
to commercial stationery, and not 
so well adapted to bookwork. 
You can feel proud of the book, 
nevertheless. 

Harry A. OLSON, Seattle, Wash- 
ington.— Unconventional and 
unusual arrangements are often 
satisfactory, and, when designs 
are good as well, excite interest, 
but to make a practice of setting 
nothing else is not a good plan. 
We can see merit in the letter- 
head for your firm and in the 
ecards for J. A. Peters and D. N. 
and E. Walter & Co., but on the 
folder-cover for the Society for 
the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis the arrangement is 
decidedly incongruous. Legibil- 
ity is the most desirable attribute 
in printing, and when original- 
ity or unconventionality impairs 
that most desirable feature, it is 














and such space could better have 











to be avoided. To make over an 





been left blank. The envelope- 


slip, ‘“‘ This Proof,’’ is admirable 
| maa 


old axiom, ‘ Be simple where 





in all respects. 
THE Virginia Press, Abing- 
don, Virginia.— As a whole, your 


Pleasing harmony between type and ornament in booklet-cover 
by Claude W. Harmony, Sapulpa, Oklahoma. 


you must; be original only 
where you can—without im- 
pairing legibility.” 
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WALTER MICHAEL, New York city.— You improved the busi- 
ness-card for the Pusey Press very much, but we feel sure a well- 
balanced arrangement would be better than your own. We show 
your resetting, and an arrangement in which balance is better. 


an effective arrangement of the rather heavy copy on the com- 
paratively small page. We are showing the page you have sent 
us and alongside a rearrangement which illustrates the advantage 
in not hampering our type-lines with needless rule arrangements. 








“HARK TO THE MUSIC OF THE REEL! 
WE LISTEN WITH DEVOTION: 
THERE'S SOMETHING IN THAT CIRCLING WHEEL 
THAT STIRS THE HEART'S EMOTION!” 

















SOME ACCOUNT OF THE NATURE, CAPABILITIES AND MANIFOLD VIRTUES OF THE 


“Frankfort, Kentucky” 
Fishing Reel 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


B. C. MILAM & SON 
FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY, U. S. A. 


ESTABLISHED 
A. D. 1839 

















Fic. 1. 
In this page the panels occupy so much space and make demands upon the arrangement of the matter, 
which are inconsistent with design from the standpoint of best display. 


F. H. Morse, State Journal, Frankfort, Kentucky.—In the 
first place, the panels caused all the trouble in the title-page for 
the Reel catalogue, for the space taken up by them prohibited 


Hand-lettered booklet-cover by Walter E. Miller, Columbus, Ohio, 
a student of the I. T. U. Course of Instruction in Printing. 


The Camden Herald, Camden, Maine.— The booklet you have 
printed advertising Camden, while satisfactory, would have been 
better had proper care been taken in making ready and printing 
the half-tones, and in the use of a better grade of ink. There 
is a lack of contrast in them, due to the fact that the solids are 
not black enough and the high lights not white enough. We 
should prefer also the use of fewer type-faces in the advertising 
pages, so that better harmony would result; and the letter used 
for headings throughout is better suited to commercial work, 


EIGHT CYLINDER and JOB 
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Pusey Press 
Printing 


136 West 42ND STREET 
New York 








When three corners of a card are occupied and the fourth 
is not, balance is insecure. Then, in addition, ornaments are not 
pleasingly used. 


such as cards, letter-heads, ete., than to book and chapter head- 
ings. Capitals of a larger size of the same face used for body- 
matter would have been the logical selection. 

FrepD S. IRESON, Williamson, West Virginia.— While the speci- 
mens which you have sent us are interesting to a marked extent 
and much above the average coming from towns the size of 
Williamson, some are marred by poor spacing of lines. Taking 
up, for example, the statement-heading for Thomas Blount, you 
will note that the space between the main display line and the line 
below it is considerably greater than the space between that line 
and the ornament beneath. If any variation in spacing should 
be made—and we would have made none —the greater space 
should be between the second display line and the ornament, 
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inasmuch as the name of the man and his line of business are 
very closely related items. Lines should always be grouped in 
accordance with their relationship to each other. The blotters 
are excellent. 


of oil in its composition. We admire particularly some of your 
tickets, and regret that these are printed in part in light-blue 
tints from which you can not have etchings made. The cover for 
“*Muffled Drums ”’ is very attractive, but could be improved very 








“HARK TO THE MUSIC OF THE REEL! 
WE LISTEN WITH DEVOTION: 
THERE'S SOMETHING IN THAT CIRCLING WHEEL 
THAT STIRS THE HEART'S EMOTION!” 


Some Account of the Nature, Capabilities and Manifold Virtues of the 


“FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY” 
FISHING REEL 


Manufactured by 


B. C. MILAM & SON, Frankfort, Kentucky, U. S. A. 


Established A. D. 1839 
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Here no rules hamper the effectiveness of the type-lines and, with the added space, the compositor was 


enabled to arrange a symmetrical, 


THE ECLIPSE ELECTROTYPE & ENGRAVING CoMPANY, Cleveland, 
Ohio.— Your little house-organ, ‘“‘ The Eclipse, or an Almanac,” 
is interesting both in design and editorially. The cover, in imita- 
tion of printing in the colonial days, is herewith shown. 

THE MONOTONE ART PRINTERS, Hobart, Tasmania, Australia.— 
Some of the specimens you have sent us are admirable examples 
of the printers’ art, but in others we note a tendency toward a 
too profuse use of rules and decorative devices. Underscoring is 
also indulged in to too great an extent. It should never be neces- 
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A rearrangement of the card opposite with a view to an uncon- 
ventional arrangement, retaining at the same time the elements 
of good design. 


sary to underscore large display lines, because the only excuse 
for underscoring is to add emphasis, and the contrast in favor 
of the largest lines of type on a page should be sufficient. We 
refer especially to the booklet-cover, ‘‘ Christmas Greetings,” 
printed for Balfour & Cassidy in 1918. The design is weak 
because of the disorderly arrangement, and the rules used to 
underscore the two main lines hamper, rather than increase, 
their effectiveness. It is a good plan to center all lines in display 
matter, the symmetric arrangement assuring good balance, 
whereas when out-of-the-ordinary arrangements are tried it is 
largely a matter of experiment, and one’s eye may not always he 
true. The black ink you use seems to be of a very inferior grade, 
inasmuch as it spreads so badly, showing there is a preponderance 


pleasing and well-displayed design. 


much by removing the rules printed in red from above and beluw 
the author’s name. These are purposeless. The ‘‘ Mysterious 
Stranger ”’ is also attractive except for the ink used. 
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Cover-design of effective little house-organ by The Eclipse Elec- 
trotype & Engraving Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 








THE interesting program of the recent meeting of the Con- 
necticut Valley Club of Printing House Craftsmen is a decided 
novelty. The title-page, musical-program page, menu-page, and 
the page bearing the names of the committees and officers, are 
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Cover of attractive brochure by The Caxton Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. In the original the titular matter was printed on a 
slip pasted inside a blind-stamped panel on the board cover, as 
illustrated in the half-tone. 









printed on separate sheets and tipped on the pages of the pro- 
gram, made up throughout of green crash cover-stock folded 
double. Beneath these pages, and between the two layers of 
cover-stock, pictures of speakers, officers and others are attached 
on all except one page. It is in this instance that the novelty 
is apparent, for after raising the tipped sheets to see the pic- 
tures beneath, the reader at length comes to a page where a 
mirror instead of a picture is attached, and below it the caption, 
**Geeitsme.”” The idea surely provoked much mirth and keen 
interest, and is given here in the hope that other printers may 
be able to use it with profit. 









H. F. FisHer, Philomath, Oregon.— The majority of your 
specimens, and especially the letter-heads, are satisfactory in 
every way. Minor points only demand correction. In your card 
for the Extension Committee, there is entirely too much white 
space about the initial letter. The third line should have been set 
full measure and the second extended nearer to the initial letter 
on the ieft, reducing the space to about that left at the bottom. 
Then, too, if the type had been set about one pica narrower 
measure the blank space would not have been necessary at the 
bottom. When matter is enclosed in borders or panels it should 
conform closely in shape to the shape of those panels. When 
type-pages are not in proportion to the paper-pages on which 
they are printed, and side margins are small compared to top and 
bottom margins—as in the case of your booklet for Henry 
Ambler — or vice versa, the effect is very displeasing. 














THE CAxTON CoMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio.— Your brochure, “‘ A 
Buyer of Printing,”’ is one of the handsomest books of the kind we 
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have ever seen and is characteristic of all the work emanating 
from your plant. We show on this page the cover and ttile-page, 
and on another page your unusual package-label. : 

F. E. Race, Lewistown, Montana.— Composition on your work 
is highly satisfactory, but you are too liberal, we fear, in the use 
of Persian orange, and especially so on the blotters and the cover 
for the souvenir booklet of the Lewistown Concert Orchestra. 
Bright colors should be sparingly used. We admire the dignified, 
simple arrangement of the window-card for the Musicians’ Ball, 
which illustrates how prominent comparatively small letters can 
be made when surrounded by a liberal amount of white space. 
We believe, however, that had you used a line or two of italic 
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Title-page of attractive brochure by The Caxton Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


or lower-case as a variation to the capitals used throughout, a 
marked improvement would be the result. We are showing here- 
with this window-card in the hope that it will show others the 
advantages of liberal white space. 
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Window-card illustrating the advantages of ample white space 
and in which comparatively small type-lines stand out promi- 
nently because of contrast that white space affords. : 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
processes to an exact science. 


Printing Cartons Double for Cutting. 


(1702) “ Will you kindly give your opinion on the fol- 
lowing question? A maintains that it is impractical to 
run a larger sheet of cartons on a cylinder press than can 
be fed through the cutting press, as it necessitates cutting 
the sheet on the stock-cutter, thereby losing the guide edge 
and the consequent trouble holding register. This of course 
is in regard to close-register work. B, who is not a prac- 
tical printer, does not clearly understand why it can not 
be done.” 

Answer.— We believe A is in error, for if the cartons 
are run double the size of the cutting press there is a way 
in which the printed stock can be marked and cut to pre- 
vent losing the guide edge. Would like the opinion of those 
who have had experience in such work. 


Slurring on Bank Checks. 


(1703) Submits a form of bank checks, four up. The 
rules on the two middle checks slur badly. The pressman 
states: “I have bought five or six books from you on the 
subject of printing, etc., and I can not find one that tells 
the correct position of the quoins in a chase. I would like 
to have you examine the enclosed sample and tell me how 
to remedy the blurred rules and type. This sheet was 
printed on a 10 by 15 platen press. For a tympan 
I use two sheets of oiled drawsheets, three sheets of news, 
two pressboards. I am continually having trouble with 
blurred rules on this kind of work. What shall I do?” 

Answer.— You will find diagrams showing the correct 
position of quoins in almost every book on imposition of 
forms. The point of the quoins next to the type should 
be directed toward the solid part of the form. To print 
the checks or other work without slurring, you should use 
less tympan, and it may be of a harder material — four 
sheets of print, one heavy manila drawsheet, and a sheet 
of zine or brass instead of the pressboard. The metal sheet 
should be placed between the manila and the print. To 
further prevent the trouble, you may use strips of card- 
board, or the thin, flat metal bands such as are used in 
stays or corsets. These may be fastened in the tympan 
below the guides, and may extend upward between the 
rules. Attached to the ends of the flexible pieces should 
be disks of cork of sufficient thickness to afford pressure 
on the sheet during the printing operation. The metal 
strips will have a sufficient curve to permit the easy feed- 
ing of the stock. In addition to this method of using the 
strips of metal, you can stretch twine between the grippers, 
and to the pieces of twine bits of cork may be attached 
for the purpose described. The cork must be at least a 
trifle thicker than the distance between the surface of the 
furniture and the printing surface of the type or plates, 
in order to exert sufficient pressure on the stock. There 
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are special gripper devices for this purpose, which have 
been mentioned in these columns from time to time. These 
are superior to any home-made attachment. 


Assistance of a Press Machinist Required. 


(1704) A South Dakota pressman apparently is hav- 
ing trouble with an old press that has been rebuilt. His 
letter is as follows: “Am asking your opinion in regard 
to some trouble I am having with a two-revolution, 
rear-delivery press. The bed bearers. are worn almost 
even with the packing space of cylinder. Have had more 
or less trouble with it the last three years. When I took 
hold of it in 1912 it was not printing well on account of 
not having a register rack. I put one on and it improved 
the work, but never could get over the pounding and slur 
in gutters of the form. Since the place changed hands, 
the present owner does not see why I can not bring bearers 
up and put more packing on cylinders. I followed his ideas, 
but the tympan would not stay on, and I can not explain 
to him that the press will not take any more packing and 
that it is useless to bring the wood bearers up any higher. 
The press had been used in Chicago for about eighteen years 
and was rebuilt for us. Please advise me.” 

Answer.— From what we can gather from the letter, 
we judge that the assistance of a press machinist is needed. 
The press is not yet a candidate for the junk pile, and with 
the help of a press machinist it may be able to give good 
service for a number of years. It is quite possible that 
the bed tracks may need leveling up, and new steel bed 
bearers attached instead of those made of wood. The char- 
acter of the press leads us to believe that the machine has 
still a lengthened period of useful existence for printing 
your newspaper. 


Variations in Electros Affecting Make-Ready. 


(1705) A correspondent in Glasgow, Scotland, writes: 
“Tam anxious to get a few figures showing the degree of 
accuracy obtained in the best American electrotyping prac- 
tice, and shall be obliged if you will, in your presswork 
columns, of which I am an interested reader, give me the 
following information: (1) The usual thickness of an 
electro plate, first, for flatbed, and second, for rotary print- 
ing. (2) The variation in thickness usually found in a 
good electro of a page of solid type-matter. (3) The 
amount of variation between the electros of different pages 
of a book. My own feeling is that an electro should not 
vary more than one-five-hundredth of an inch, either 
between its own thickest and thinnest spots or from any 
of its neighbors. As this is an accuracy easily surpassed 
by the typefounder, it should be ruled that any plate not 
reaching this standard should be scrapped and not sent to 
press. After an experience with several American print- 
ing-firms, the cost of underlaying and interlaying on this 
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side of the Atlantic seems very excessive and is a heavy 
burden on the industry.” 

Answer.— (1) The usual thickness of a plate for a flat- 
bed press is eleven points. In measuring a number of elec- 
tros, we find the variation in the lot to be from .0126 of 
an inch to .0141 of an inch. Where they are used for patent 
wood or metal bases they may be ordered approximately 
.010 of an inch less than normal thickness, to allow for 
underlaying. Such we find in the case of two plates hav- 
ing half-tones. These plates were ordered about .010 of 
an inch less than normal. (2) The thickness of plates for 
rotary presses differs with various machines. For a Cot- 
trell magazine press, the normal thickness is .185 of an 
inch. Some pressmen prefer curved plates a trifle under 
normal thickness. An electrotyper who was asked the last 
question states that curved plates will average three-six- 
teenths of an inch thick. (3) The electrotyper referred 
to states that the average variation in electros of all kinds 
is about .003 of an inch. This applies to pages of solid 
matter or to illustrations. He says that he considers .003 
of an inch negligible. In a Chicago private printing-plant 
—one of the largest private printing-plants in the United 
States — we understand that .002 of an inch is the greatest 
variation allowed in electros. 


Setting of Cylinder. 


(1706) A Texas pressman writes: “Iam working ona 
— pony press and I notice that on any full form the 
printing extends back on the sheet farther than it measures 
on the form. For instance, on a book heading where there 
are figures from the gripper edge to the tail of sheet, the 
figures on tail of sheet will print at least four points back 
farther than they should, in spite of the fact that they 
measure exactly on form. The cylinder guards or bands 
are tight and hold the sheet firmly to cylinder. I recently 
reset the cylinder to remedy an overpacked cylinder and 
set it two thicknesses of news lower than type-high. My 
theory is to give the form this two sheets of impression 
to make it print sharp and clear by lowering the cylinder 
instead of increasing the number of sheets of tympan and 
overpacking cylinder. The bearers are just a trifle lower 
than type-high. Is my theory of setting cylinder correct, 
or should it be set absolutely type-high? In conclusion, I 
I want to say that the cylinder must be low enough, for 
after removing the bearers on bed a letter of type will not 
pass under the cylinder bearers. What is the cause of 
the forms printing too far back on the sheet? After reset- 
ting the cylinder the packing slipped out from under the 
clamps a little on a full form of plates, which were type- 
high, but the plates on back of sheet did not measure up 
with form, as they were printing too far back. The pack- 
ing of a cylinder and the underlaying of plates is essential 
and must be done right in order to get good work.” 

Answer.— (1) The “ printing back ” on your book head- 
ing can be prevented in this manner: Attach a piece of 
tape to the sheet-guard rod and pass it down beneath the 
cylinder, avoiding type-lines. Draw it up and back under 
the stationary part of the feedboard and attach it to a 
screw-eye by a rubber band. This piece of tape should 
come about in the center of the sheet, if it is possible. It 
can also be used in any form where there is space for a 
piece of tape or waxed twine. You must be certain that 
the tape is fastened securely to the sheet-band rod, and 
that it has sufficient pull from the rubber band to hold it 
taut at all times. Also, for each change of form be sure 
to remove the tape, or arrange the form so that type or 
1ule will not print on the tape. (2) A cylinder should be 
set low enough so that it will take up all the play in jour- 
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nals and frame. If the cylinder bearers were set just 
exactly .918 of an inch from the bed, the cylinder bearers 
would not be in contact with the bed bearers on a heavy 
form, because it would be lifted by the great resistance 
of form, owing to the necessity of packing the cylinder 
to get a good print. A test may be made by laying a 
narrow strip of paper on each bed bearer, and, when a 
heavy form is fully made ready, allow the cylinder to stop 
on the impression and see if the strips can be withdrawn. 
If the cylinder is packed properly and is brought low 
enough, the strips should be held firmly between the bear- 
ers on both sides. It is generally understood that a heavy 
form will take more packing than a light one. This is due 
to the yielding of the various parts. If all parts engaged 
in furnishing the pressure in printing were wholly inflexi- 
ble, there would be no difference in the amount required 
on two different forms. An English pressman makes an 
interesting statement somewhat to this effect: ‘ Set the 
cylinder down evenly and tight on the bed bearers. Place 
a light form of type in the center of the bed. Gradually 
add sheets to the tympan until the light form will print 
without punching the paper. This amount of tympan is 
theoretically and practically the right amount, and it 
should be enough for the heaviest form, but it is not. Now 
put on a very heavy form and pull a sheet. Observe that 
you will have to add a number of sheets to the tympai 
before it will print right, and yet the cylinder will remain 
firmly on the bearers.” The reason may be found in the 
yielding in the form (if plates are mounted on wood) and 
in the packing, as well as in the cylinder journals and 
press frame. Try out the foregoing test and let us know 
the results. (3) When the tympan slips from the clamps 
on a heavy form you may conclude that the cylinder is 
riding the form and not the bearers, unless the clamps 
have a weak grip. On heavy forms it is advisable to paste 
every sheet along the edge where the clamps have contact. 
(4) Plate underlaying or interlaying is for the sole pur- 
pose of bringing the printing surface to type-height, and 
should not be carried beyond that point. 





THIRD ANNUAL NORTHWEST COST CONGRESS. 

June 17, 18 and 19 — just preceding the convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, and also 
the exposition of the printing and allied trades, both of 
which will be held in Chicago — have been selected as the 
dates for the Third Annual Northwest Cost Congress. 
These dates have been chosen for two reasons: First, it 
was the opinion of those attending the congress last year 
that the middle of June was the most convenient time for 
printers generally to get away; and second, because many 
of the leading printers of the Northwest plan to attend 
the congress en route to the convention and exposition in 
Chicago. 

Arrangements for the program are practically com- 
pleted, and it is assured that every available moment will 
be devoted to features that will prove of great interest and 
value from the educational standpoint. Items such as book- 
keeping, cost-finding, estimating, mechanical efficiency, use 
of inks, etc., will be included, and the most able men in the 
various allied industries will be present to lecture and to 
conduct the round-table discussions. 

Sessions will be held in the morning from ten to twelve, 
and in the afternoon from two to five. 

Features of entertainment are also being provided, and 
a special committee has been appointed to take care of the 
lady guests and see that their visit is made thoroughly 
enjoyable. 
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This department of service is designed to bring men of capacity in 
touch with the opportunities which are seeking them and which they are 
seeking. There is no charge attached to the service whatever. It is en- 
tirely an editorial enterprise. Applicants for space in this department 
are requested to write fully and freely to the editor, giving such refer- 
ences as they may ider conv t. Their applications will be 
reduced to a formal anonymous statement of their desires and their 
experience, a reference number attached and published in ‘‘ The Inland 
Printer.” Their names will be furnished to inquirers. Similarly, those 
who command opportunities which they are seeking men to fill will be 
accorded the same privileges under the same terms. The “get-together” 
movement has many phases. This is one which “The Inland Printer” 
has originated as especially desirable for the good of the trade. 

All applications must be ied by stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope. Answers to positions open appearing in this department should 
be addressed care of “ The Inland Printer.” They will then be forwarded 
to those represented by the key numbers. 








Seeks Position in Good Plant. 
Young man, with four years’ experience in the printing busi- 
Has worked in all 
Good 


(3149) 
ness, desires position in some good printing-plant. 
departments, but has had more experience in composing-room. 
habits. Willing to go anywhere if steady work can be obtained. 

Situation Wanted as Superintendent. 
(3150) Familiar with modern printing-plant efficiency and cost- 
system methods, estimating, handling large and small work; practical 
stoneman and job printer; accustomed to planning and laying out big 
good judge of presswork and how to get good results from this 
Prefers to locate as superintendent or manager of up-to- 
Any locality. 


runs 5 
department. 
date plant giving results the first consideration. 


Monotype Operator Seeks Position. 
(3151) Desires position as job or ad. printer, or on monotype key- 
board, in either a job shop or a newspaper office, in the West, having a 
scale not lower than $18 a week ; good habits; single; best of references. 


Seeks Position as Assistant Foreman. 

(8152) A union man, having had fourteen years’ experience as job 
compositor and stoneman, and six years as linotype operator-machinist, 
desires position as foreman of a small plant, or as assistant foreman of 
a large plant. 


Situation Wanted as Superintendent. 

(3153) A man, twenty-eight years of age, seeks position as superin- 
tendent of a medium-sized plant where he can help build up a better 
business. Conversant with all branches. Authority on presswork. Finan- 
cial, executive and sales ability. Can operate a cost system and give accu- 
rate estimates. Best of references. 


Salesman and Demonstrator Seeks Position. 

(3154) Wants to connect with 

machinery as demonstrator and salesman. Prefers to start as demon- 

strator and work into the salesmanship. Held position of director of 
printing in Jackson Training School for five years. 


some manufacturer of printing 


Openings in New Plant Just Being Installed. 

(3155) New plant being installed can use one machinist-operator, 
four operators, make-up, four ad.-men, three job compositors, all of 
whom must be first-class. Also two pressmen, one familiar with web 
press. Enclose stamped envelope for reply. 

Seeks Position with Publishing or Printing House. 

(3156) Typographical expert, with thorough knowledge of typo- 
graphical and editorial eenstruction of trade journals, magazines, cata- 
logues, ete., eighteen years’ experience as jobman, proofreader, head 
proofreader, editorial reader, and assistant editor, union man, 
position with publishing or printing house. 


seeks 


Good Opportunity to Lease Weekly Paper. 

(3157) A good opportunity is open for a first-class printer-editor 
who desires to lease a country weekly newspaper located in Texas. Plant 
cylinder, job linotype, and all necessary equipment. 
Owner has other interests that demand attention and will lease to a 
responsible man on good terms. Should have $500 capital to finance 
first year, and should be Democratic in polities. 


includes press, 


Opening for Competent All-Around Printer. 

(3158) Desires a thoroughly competent all-around printer to take 
entire charge of mechanical end of a small, up-to-date job office in 
central Michigan. Applicant must be a total abstainer, and tobacco is 
not allowed in the shop. An excellent proposition for a first-class man. 


Opening for Editor and General Assistant. 

(3159) A good man is wanted to take position as editor of a paper, 
read proof for three weeklies and one monthly magazine, in a small 
town, and to assist on other work in office and plant. Owner is now 
doing this work but needs an assistant, as work is getting too heavy. 
Would prefer man who is a good printer and able to help out in the shop, 
as the other work will not require all of his time. Good equipment for 
country printing-office. 

Proofreader Seeks Opening. 

(3160) Proofreader, highest grade, thoroughly trained in every 
branch, highly educated, executive ability, modern ideas, thorough knowl- 
edge of typographical and editorial construction of trade journals, maga- 
zines, catalogues, union member, seeks position as head proofreader, or 
in some other responsible capacity. 


Good Opportunity for Pressman or All-Around Printer with Money 
to Invest. 

(3161) A first-class pressman, or an all-around printer, having about 
$500 to invest, will find a splendid opportunity to buy a half-interest in 
a plant located in a small western city. Business is increasing and owner 
is unable to manage both inside and outside work. 


Job Compositor Seeks Change. 
First-class job compositor and typographical designer, of 
Thoroughly efficient in layout 


(3162) 
sixteen years’ experience, desires change. 
and arranging novelty work. Union. 


Seeks Opening as Foreman or Solicitor. 

(3163) A man of wide experience in the printing business is seeking 
an opening either as foreman of a job office or as solicitor and estimator. 
Is neat and rapid on setting advertisements; can keep presses running; 
thoroughly understands estimating on book and usual run of job print- 
ing. Prefers steady position with job office in Indiana, or on the road 
in Indiana as solicitor, and to take care of trade of high-class printing- 


house. Good references. 


Offset Pressman Seeks Position. 
(3164) First-class offset pressman, forty years of age; has spent 
twenty years in the printing and lithographing business, the past eight 
years in the offset business, four years of which has been as erector and 
demonstrator for an cffset-press company. Capable of transferring on 
zine and running printing-presses, but prefers to get back to the offset 
Can prove that quality and quantity can be produced from an 
Prefers offset work, but will accept a high-grade printing- 


press. 
offset press. 
press job. 
Instructor of Printing Seeks Change. 

Desires to secure a position in a trade school or college as 
instructor of printing. Is a college graduate and also a graduate of the 
l. T. U. Course of Instruction in Printing. Has had a number of years’ 
practical experience. Has held present position as instructor for nine 


(3165) 


years. 
Cylinder Pressman Seeks Change. 

(3166) Young man, twenty-three years of age, thoroughly conversant 
with cylinder work, has also had some experience on jobbers and, if 
necessary, can run paper-cutter, seeks position in small town, preferably 
in the Eastern or Southern States. Best of references. 

Desires Opportunity for Advancement. 
Young man, twenty years of age, with five years’ experience 
Familiar 


(3167) 
in the printing business, seeks opportunity for advancement. 
with make-up and regular newspaper composition, with some experience 
on jobwork. Student of the I. T. U. Course, and wishes to advance 
himself in the jobwork end. 


Head Proofreader Seeks Opening. 

(3168) Man of twenty-one years’ experience with high-class print- 
ing-firm, for the past five years holding position of head proofreader, 
O. K.ing all press forms and assisting in directing composing-room, 
seeks opening where he can use this experience to mutual advantage. 
Can also operate the monotype. 


Seeks Connection in Up-to-Date Printing-House as Manager or 
Superintendent. 

(3169) Formerly superintendent of one of the largest plants in Cin- 
cinnati, and for the past fifteen years operated plant of his own. Com- 
pelled to give up on account of reverses during past year. An expert 
pressman and a competent executive, with a thorough knowledge of 
estimating and the cost of all supplies. Best of references. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A PRINTER’S TRIP TO THE CALIFORNIA 
EXPOSITIONS. 


BY E. C. ANDREWS. 


S it worth while to visit the fairs in Califor- 
nia and are the exhibits complete? Decid- 
=4/ edly yes, will be the answer of all returned 
| tourists. There is so much that is more 
perfect in line and color than the world has 
| seen before that the absence or incomplete- 
| ness of a few foreign exhibits is entirely 
forgotten. When an Easterner lamented 
that the extraordinary beauty of the exposition would last 
only as a memory, a California writer gracefully replied: 
“ California joyously gives her best to the world, even but 
for a day.” The beauty of the color scheme which orig- 
inated in the brain of Jules Guerin, aided by the prodigal 
foliage of America’s garden spot, makes the San Francisco 
Exposition worth a trip across the continent. And rivaling 
the attractions of day is the wonderful artificial lighting of 
the Tower of Jewels by night. 
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Tower of Jewels, San Francisco. 


Unless one has been to California recently, he naturally 
wants to take in other points of interest besides the exposi- 
tions, but as most printers are limited in the time that they 
can leave their business, we are outlining a trip of three 
weeks. One day at the Grand Cajon, three at San Diego, 
three at Los Angeles, over night at Santa Barbara, four 
days at San Francisco, and a few hours at Salt Lake on 
the way home. This might be called the minimum, and 
allows a couple of days leeway for delay. Of course the 
Canadian Pacific route on the way home offers additional 
attractions, but would lengthen the journey beyond the 
specified time. 

In order to start in bright and early at the San Diego 
Fair on a Monday morning, one should leave Chicago 
Wednesday night. The Santa Fe is the only route that 
goes direct to the Cafon, and it has the added qualification 
of first-class dining-car service. Their table d’hote dinners 
are all one could desire. The name Fred Harvey still stands 
for the best. The limited leaves at eight o’clock in the eve- 
ning, and you arrive at the Canon Saturday morning. The 
first day on the train is uneventful and monotonous, but it 
gives an opportunity to read something of California. 
Instead of a guide-book to the exposition, we would suggest 
that you procure a copy of some such work as “ The Story 
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of California,” by Henry K. Norton. It is published by 
A. C. McClurg & Co., and happens to be printed by the 
W. F. Hall Printing Company. Every tourist takes in the 
Mission Play at the Old San Gabriel Mission near Los 
Angeles and this work will make the play doubly interest- 
ing, to say nothing of the added appreciation it will give you 
of California — its missions, presidios and pueblos. 











El Ortiz, Lamy, New Mexico. 


At nine o’clock on Friday morning you arrive at Lamy. 
El Ortiz, a Fred Harvey station house, is an interesting old 
building of Spanish architecture, and at Albuquerque are 
numerous Indians assembled in their bright blankets, lend- 
ing to the Fred Harvey Curio Shop an attractive touch of 
local color. You arrive at the Grand Cajon at seven o’clock 
Saturday morning and have breakfast at El Tovar. One 
day at the Canon is enough for the casual visitor to get a 








Station at Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


wonderful impression of its beauty. Take the rim drive, 
and be satisfied not to exert yourself too much. The trip 
down the trail is too strenuous for any one to enjoy unless 
he is accustomed to being in the saddle regularly. Women, 
especially, are likely to be pretty stiff after the trip. Leav- 
ing the Canon the same night after dinner, you pass 
through Needles at four o’clock the next morning. This is 
unfortunate, but one must miss something to accomplish 
the trip in three weeks. The petrified forest, which is near 
Adamana, a town which is passed during the night before 
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reaching the Cajon, is another side trip which might inter- 
est some. 

Sunday morning the San Bernardino mountains come 
into view, and the scenery is very beautiful almost all of 








El Tovar, Grand Canyon. 


the balance of the trip to Los Angeles. Changing cars at 
Los Angeles is a matter of an hour, and you arrive at San 
Diego that evening. The principal hotels of San Diego are 
the U. S. Grant and the San Diego. The former is the more 
expensive, but the latter is satisfactory in every way, and 
the proprietor, Mr. Sam Porter, will give an especially cor- 
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Hotel Del Coronado, San Diego. 


dial welcome to printers. He is a son-in-law of a Chicago 
printer, Mr. Alfred Bersbach, of the Manz Engraving 
Company. 

In planning"side trips this year, one will do well to give 
up the bull fight and gambling houses at Tia Juana, which 
is across the border in Mexico. If one can not resist the 
temptation, take little money and do not show that. We 
met one woman who gave a twenty-dollar bill for some 
post-cards. The Mexican never came back with her change. 
Another man we met was robbed of thirty dollars. It was 
snatched from his hand in the gambling house, and when 
he reached to get it back he was surrounded by a crowd and 
accused of being a thief. The next he knew, when he came 
to his senses, he was outside the building. Needless to say, 
he was glad to get back over the border with his life and 
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made no attempt to regain his money. It would have done 
him no good if he had, as there is absolutely no law or pro- 
tection in Tia Juana. 

The setting of the Greek Theater at the Point Loma 
Theosophical Headquarters is one thing that you must not 
miss, and one should find out the first morning from the 
down-town office of the society just what days they give the 
afternoon performance. The office is in the U. S. Grant 
Hotel, and it is from this hotel that the auto bus makes the 
trip direct to the Greek play. After the play you are taken 
to the extreme end of Point Loma, where the old Spanish 








An Artistic Spot, San Diego Exposition. 


Lighthouse stands, so avoid making this drive as a sepa- 
rate excursion. Grossmont lies west from the city, and this 
drive should be taken in the afternoon. On the top of the 
mountain is the home of Carrie Jacobs Bond; and lower 
down, but with a view almost as wonderful, is the more pre- 
tentious house of Mme. Schumann-Heink. The exposition 
itself is reached by street car in fifteen minutes, so that it 











One of the Courts at San Diego Exposition. 


is quite feasible to spend the mornings at the fair and take 
in the Grossmont drive one afternoon and the next after- 
noon the Greek play. Of course, every one takes another 
look at Del Coronado, and although the furnishings have 
remained the same through all changes of style, it is still a 
wonderful hotel. In fact, since San Diego is lacking in 
fashionable restaurants, the dinner parties of note are given 


























San Diego Exposition. 


Plaza, 


The Isthmus, San Diego Exposition. 











Santa Barbara Mission. 











San Gabriel Mission. 








Pansy and Tulip Beds, San Francisco Exposition. 


Sutro Baths, San Francisco. 
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at this hotel or at Del Mar. The exposition itself is a small 
World’s Fair and the grounds are very attractive, especially 
when one considers that two years ago the site was without 
natural or artificial beauty. One feels at home among the 
buildings, and the attendance is not so great but that one 
involuntarily enjoys his walks more as a guest at a private 
estate than as a crowd-jostled tourist. The San Diego peo- 
ple are justly proud of their new high school and stadium, 
which is passed on the way to the exposition. 

A day train on the Sarta Fe leaves for Los Angeles at 
3:40 and you arrive at 12:50. What trips you take in Los 
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In the Court of Abund , San Fr 





Angeles depend a great deal on the weather, as the Mount 
Lowe trip and Catalina are not worth while unless the 
weather is clear and not too windy. Venice and Santa 
Monica, on the coast, are only an hour’s ride and are not 
worth much of one’s time. Pasadena and other environs 
are too well known to need description, but if one takes the 
drive out Hollywood way he will see the oil pits in which 











On the Zone, San Francisco Exposition. 


they have recently discovered prehistoric animals. At the 
museum they have some of these animals mounted, the 
largest a mastodon, sixteen feet long. The Mission Play 
at San Gabriel can be reached by street car, but the drive 
is interesting. They have matinées every day, and evening 
performances on Wednesday and Saturday. Van Nuys 


Hotel bears the local reputation of setting the best table, 
and the Alexandria Hotel is also very interesting. The 
Maison Marcel, a French restaurant run by an Italian, is 
noted for its sea food, and the new Hotel Rosslyn advertises 














California Building, San Francisco Exposition. 
the best meal on earth for a quarter. Tourists wonder how 
so much can be served for so little. 

The Southern Pacific has a train which leaves Los Ange- 
les at 8:00 P.M. which reaches Santa Barbara about 11:30. 
At this point is Hotel Potter, one of the four palatial hotels 
on the coast. By making arrangements early in the morn- 








In the Court of the Universe, San Francisco. 


ing you can take in the Santa Barbara Mission, which is the 
best preserved of all, and catch the 11:10 train for San 
Francisco, which gets there about eleven in the evening. 
This ride is rather disagreeable, and the dining-car service 
is not to be compared with the Santa Fe, but-most tourists 
consider the Santa Barbara Mission worth the effort. 

The hotels of San Francisco are almost without number, 
and it is also noted for its restaurants. The Cliff House is 
noted for its broiled crabs, and is a good place to stop for 
luncheon or dinner. Before leaving, visit the Sutro Baths. 
The four enclosed tanks are each the size of our large pools, 
such as the Chicago Athletic Club tank. They are sur- 
rounded by probably the largest swimming-pool on earth, 
the water being taken directly from the ocean. Be sure and 
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have dinner one evening at the St. Francis Café. The 
mural paintings there are elaborately beautiful and repre- 
sent gifts of the Old Worlds to the New. They are by 
Albert Herter, and are entitled “ California,” “ The Orient,” 
“ Persia,” “ Africa,” “ Europe,” “ The American Indian,” 
and “ Mexico and the Spanish.” The borders of the paint- 
ings show the fruits, flowers and birds of the countries the 
pictures represent. The ceiling of the room is decorated 
in middle value red and blue. One of the gayer restau- 
rants is the Techau Tavern, and the best place to eat in 
the exposition itself is the Old Faithful Inn on the Zone, 
which has accommodation for 1,500 people, and an orches- 
tra of sixty men led by Max Bendix and August Bosc. One 
has to pay an admission to the grounds, but the eruption 
of Old Faithful Geyser is a good Zone attraction. The best 
attraction on the Zone by far is the Panama Canal, a won- 
derful model with moving platform and phonographic lec- 
ture. Some prefer to live within the grounds, and the 
Inside Inn is a first-class hotel. 





Statue in Front of the Art Palace, San Francisco. 


The attraction of the exposition itself is its appealing 
beauty. Even the walls around the ground are made of 
flowering ice plant, and the approaches to the buildings 
are between acres of yellow pansies surmounted by yellow 
tulips, and when these die down they are changed over 
night. Everywhere one sees trees growing in niches in 
walls, between pillars, etc. These trees are set in the 
ground, boxed as they come from the nursery, and when 
one dies it is taken up, box and all, and another one put in. 
The harmony of the color scheme is as near perfection as 
man has accomplished here below. From an architectural 
standpoint, some might claim that occasionally the color 
scheme makes certain parts of the buildings advance where 
they should recede, but the soft greens and pinks on a back- 
ground of slightly colored gray are very restful to the eyes, 
especially when compared to the white glare of the Colum- 
bian Exposition. The material used in the construction of 
the buildings is a clay from Utah. The enormous golden 
Buddha on the Zone lends itself well to the decorative idea 
there. One should not miss the Canadian building, Nether- 
lands building and the California building. The cotton 
print work of the Javanese in the Netherlands building is a 
work of art. The art exhibit is very large, and the Japanese 
are well represented here as well as in the main exposition 
palaces. 

If the weather is clear, a trip to Mount Tamalpais 
should not be missed. You land at Sausalito from the ferry 
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and can take in Mill Valley and San Rafael on the same 
trip. The University of California, across the Bay, is 
reached by taking a ferry to Oakland and a train to Berke- 
ley. A drive south from the city takes you into the best 
residential district — the Lake Forest of San Francisco. 
Chinatown has lost most all its glamour and is perfectly 
safe as a shopping district. 
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In Front of the Art Palace, San Francisce. 





Most important of all, take your overcoat, as about two 
or three o’clock in the afternoon the cool air is sucked in 
from the ocean to fill the vacuum formed by the intense 
heat in the valleys east of the Bay. If a stop-off at Salt 
Lake is made on the way home do not allow more than a 
few hours, unless you wish to rest up, as the points of inter- 












































Illinois Building, San Francisco Exposition. 





est may be seen in a short drive. Denver and Colorado 
Springs are an entirely different proposition, and you will 
find it difficult to break away and start for home. 













WE all have two educations, one from others, and 
another, and the most valuable, which we give ourselves. 
It is this last which fixes our grade in society, and even- 
tually our actual condition in this life, and the color of 
our fate hereafter. All the professors and teachers in the 
world would not make you a wise or good man without your 
own codperation; and if such you are determined to be, 
the want of them will not prevail. John Randolph. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
FROM PAPER-MILL TO PRESSROOM. 


NO. VI.— PAPER-MAKING. 


BY WILLIAM BOND WHEELWRIGHT. 


jE have now reviewed the various steps pre- 
paratory to the process of beating, and 
this process is perhaps the most impor- 
tant of all. The output of a mill depends, 
first, upon the quality of stock which is 
furnished to the beaters, and, secondly, 
on the way the stock is handled in the 
: beaters. A formula, better known as a 
“furnish,” is prepared by the superintendent and given to 
the beater engineer. This tells him exactly how to blend 
his raw materials. Very few papers are made from one 
kind of material alone, most papers being a mixture of 
different fibers, with the addition of mineral filler, sizing 
and coloring. All the ingredients are put together into the 
beating engine. This machine is very similar to a washer, 
minus the washing drums. 





Beating. 

The ultimate characteristics of the paper are dependent 
upon the handling of the beater roll and the character of 
the knives. For example, a blotting-paper is made by a 
quick beating with sharp knives. This cuts the fibers clean 
and short and leaves them in a most absorptive condition. 
The very same fibers, treated with dull knives and slowly 
beaten, would have an entirely different character. Their 
ends would be teased out and ragged, and in the process of 
manufacture they would part very slowly from the water 
absorbed. The paper produced would have the character- 
istics of a writing-paper, hard and strong. This instance 
will afford some idea of the wide variation in results which 
may be brought about by varying the treatment in the 
beaters. So important is this step in manufacturing that 
it has been said with a good deal of truth that “ the paper 
is made in the beaters.” 

After the process has been continued a sufficient length 
of time, the stuff is emptied into a chest called the “ Jordan 
chest,” because it acts as a reservoir for another type of 
refining engine known as the “Jordan.” This engine is 
conical in shape and the inside is lined with knives. A 
cone-shaped drum, also lined with knives, fits into this 
shell, and by the turn of a screw may either be moved in or 
out, thus varying the space between the two sets of knives. 
By this adjustment the refining of the pulp which flows 
through the engine is regulated. 

The stock passes through one or more of these “ Jor- 
dans ” into the machine chest. Thence it is pumped to a 
level higher than the machine, and flows through “ sand 
settlers ” to a screen. 

Screens are of various types, the main feature consist- 
ing of bronze plates pierced with fine slots through which 
the fibers are forced. The object is to give uniformity to 
the stock which reaches the machine, and to exclude any 
knots of stock, strings or foreign substances. 

We have now described the process of paper-making up 
to the point where the stuff is formed into paper, and must 
pause for a description of the paper-machine itself. 

The paper-machine may be considered in three parts: 
The wet end where the paper is formed and pressed, the 
middle, where it is dried, and the dry end, where it is cal- 
endered, slit and wound. 

There are two distinct types of wet ends —the Four- 
drinier and the cylinder. Both are mechanical reproduc- 
tions in continuous process of the steps taken in the ancient 
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hand methods, a brief consideration of which impresses 
clearly on one’s mind the rationale of the machine. 


Hand Process. 

The early tools of the paper-maker consisted of a pulp 
vat for the fiber-laden water; a frame, or mold, across 
which was stretched a mesh of closely woven wire, and a 
removable frame, known as the deckle, which fitted around 
the edge of the mold to keep the moist pulp from over- 
flowing and to help regulate the thickness of the paper. 

Grasping the mold by two opposite sides, the vatman 
submerged the mold in the water; then raised it out, hold- 
ing it level. By this means a film of pulp was caught up, 
being deposited on the bottom of the mold by the passage 
of the water in which the fibers had been suspended. A 
lateral shaking motion served to knit the fibers together, 
and to deposit them as evenly formed as possible all over 
the mold. As the water drained through, the film of pulp 
solidified. Then the deckle frame was removed, and there, 
on the top of the mold, was a sheet of moist pulp. 

It required a great deal of skill to remove this film, 
while preserving it intact. This was accomplished by 
inverting the mold and pressing the sheet upon a moist 
felt cloth. If the act was skilfully performed, the mold 
could be lifted away from the sheet, leaving it unbroken 
upon the felt. Then it was covered by a second piece of 
felt and the process was repeated until a small pile had 
accumulated. 

The pile was removed to a screw press, wherein as 
much water as possible was squeezed out of the paper. 
Cellulose fibers have a strong affinity for water, however, 
and it is said that under any pressure which such a pile 
could withstand, without becoming crushed and gruelly, 
the paper would retain water equal to one-half its weight. 
Hence, the last vestiges of moisture, excepting of course 
that amount normally retained by air-dried paper, had to 
be removed by evaporation. In the old days, this was 
accomplished by hanging the sheets over poles to dry. 

After that, if the paper required sizing, the sheets were 
dipped one by one into a pot of animal size, then dried 
once more. Lastly they were finished to the desired sur- 
face by being placed between smooth plates and pressed. 


Fiber Characteristics. 


A few moments’ consideration of the changes which the 
fibers undergo from their condition of isolation as they 
exist mixed in the vat, to their status as components of a 
sheet of paper, will help to make clear much that seems 
obscure about the behavior of a sheet of finished paper, 
as well as to explain the reason for the different processes 
executed on the paper-machine. 

The fiber is a hollow, collapsed tube, the ends bruised 
and frayed by the treatment in the beating and refining 
engines. Absorptive in nature to a marked degree, it 
swells with the water it takes up and is limp and flaccid. 
As the mold is raised horizontally out of the vat in the 
process of forming sheets, all the fibers which had been 
suspended in the water which passed through the meshes of 
the mold are caught like so many fish in a net, and lie 
spread in a limp, impressionable mass over the surface of 
the mold until they are transferred by the “ coucher man ” 
to the felt. Little alteration can take place in the general 
position of the fibers after they have been “ couched,” con- 
sequently the formation of the sheet is the most important 
stage of the process. As the water is pressed out, each fiber 
contracts to some extent, and, from a consistency like gruel, 
the formed sheet passes to a more stable state, wherein it 
can be gently handled without disintegrating. 
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As the drying proceeds there is a marked shrinkage in 
the dimensions of the sheet, caused by the shrinking of 
each individual fiber, until the fibers are thoroughly set, 
enmeshed one with the other. 

The addition of size glazes over each fiber and makes it 
less permeable to moisture. The addition of clay per- 
meates the structure, filling up the interstices. Up to a 
certain point the clay does not materially weaken the 
structure, as a certain percentage of empty air space would 
exist without it. Beyond that point the clay will fill places 
that conceivably would be filled by fibers, and having no 
adhesive strength, the structure of a sheet overloaded with 
clay is weakened in proportion to its overload. 

While the fibers are more or less moist, they are sus- 
ceptible to alteration in structure, and may in this state 
be flattened by calendering to a smooth surface, and the 
presence of clay helps to fill in the microscopic valleys 
between the fibers so that the surface becomes level to 
human vision. 

The Fourdrinier. 

Now to return to a sketch of the wet ends of paper- 
machines. The Fourdrinier part consists of a head box, 
which resembles the case of an upright piano. Where the 
keyboard might be, is a broad portal for the passage of a 
stream of pulp, the width of the machine, onto a horizontal, 
endless wire belt. This wire belt is suspended in a frame 
some thirty feet long and held taut by being stretched over 
a number of rolls. The large roll near the head box is 
known as the breast roll. The still larger roll at the other 
extreme of the frame is called the lower couch roll, on top 
of which is a felt-jacketed couch roll. The wire is kept 
level by a transverse series of “ table rolls ” closely set, and 
the under part of the wire is held down by stretch rolls. 
Directly under the top part, and continuing from the breast 
roll for about two-thirds the length of the frame, is a shal- 
low tray called a “ save-all,” as it catches all the drippings 
which contain filler, and some fine fibers which are returned 
to the screens, maintaining a continuous circulation so that 
nothing goes to waste. Into this save-all water may be 
admitted to regulate the consistency of the stuff. 

Near the couch roll the wire passes over two or three 
suction boxes, and on top of the wire, between the suction 
voxes, turns a wire-covered roll called a “ dandy.” 

On either side of the machine is a frame which may be 
contracted or expanded. It carries a series of pulleys over 
which run rubber deckle straps, the under parts of which 
rest on the wire and keep the wet pulp within bounds. By 
this means the width of the web of paper is regulated. 

Near the flow box, running at right angles across the 
machine, are two so-called “ slices.” These may be adjusted 
at various heights from the wire, in order to regulate the 
thickness of the paper. 

The frame of the Fourdrinier has a joint near the 
first suction box, and a mechanical arrangement called a 
“shake” is located near the head box to impart a lateral 
shaking motion to the frame while the wire runs straight 
ahead, thus imitating the shaking of the hand mold. 

Beyond the couch roll is a series of press rolls, between 
which run endless felts to carry the soft, moist paper. 

Then follows a large series of steam-heated cylinders. 
Next a stack of iron calender rolls, and finally the slitters 
for trimming the web of paper into desired widths, and the 
winder on which the rolls are made. 


Paper in Process. 
It is an almost dramatic moment when the machine is 
ready to start. The machine tender opens the valves which 
admit the stuff from the flow box and a stream spreads 
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out onto the wire. Ata given signal the back tender starts 
the wire, and the endless white stream moves smartly for- 
ward. Then ensues the mechanical imitation of making 
paper by hand, only instead of forming sheet by sheet, the 
formation is a continuous process in the web. The shake 
of the machine mixes the position of the fibers in the 
“ pond ” behind the slices; the water runs like a downpour 
ef rain through the moving wire into the “ save-all,” leav- 
ing behind its burden of fiber, or “ stuff,” as the mixture is 
at that stage called, in a white film. 

The suction boxes accelerate the expulsion of water, 
and the dandy roll closes the fibers together as the film 
passes beneath it. Then the web is carried between the 
couch rolls, wn the water fairly pours out in the squeeze. 
As the top roll is felt-jacketed, the film sticks to it, as a 
slight suction is created in the pores of the felt. The paper 
is prevented from completely going around this top roll 
by a guard beard which is fixed across the top. Usually 
the moist film ‘s allowed to roll up against the guard board 
for a few mc -ents, enabling the machine tender to regu- 
late the flow ¢ water until the consistency of the stuff is 
adjusted. M sy machines are now equipped with a “ suc- 
tion couch r. |,” which does away with the need for a 
top roll. 

At a given signal the back tender starts one edge of the 
film forward, by a skilful slap of the hand, which picks up 
the edge of the film and transfers it to the felt carrier 
between the press rolls. The remainder of the web is made 
to follow the lead of the first section, till finally the full 
width is transferred to the first felt, which carries it 
through the first series of press rolls. 

An arrangement similar to the guard board, called a 
“doctor,” runs across the top press roll, so that the pape 
may be allowed to roll up if desired. The doctor also 
keeps the press roll clean. Quite often the long end first 
started at the couch roll is passed right along from the 
first felt to the second, carried through the second set of 
press rolls, an“ the third, if three there be, to the steam 
driers, and thence over the entire battery of driers, through 
the calenders onto the reel. 

From the press rolls it is led by the back tender, assisted 
by a third hand, and if all goes well the paper may be 
winding up on the reel inside of ten minutes. 

But there is many a chance for mishaps before the wet 
end of the machine is adjusted and the heat in the driers 
is regulated to a nicety. 

The weight of the paper depends upon the quantity of 
stuff let onto the machine, the dilution of the stock, and 
the speed at which the machine is run. Given a certain 
volume, the faster the wire runs the thinner the stuff is 
spread, and vice versa. Before things are settled down, 
considerable worthless paper may be turned off. 

The width of the web is controlled by the distance 
between the deckle straps. These are adjustable, but an 
allowance of ten inches or so must be made for the shrink- 
age of the web in drying. 

The preliminaries to a run of paper may be likened to 
the make-ready on a printing-press, though they do not, 
as a rule, last nearly so long. Yet this is the reason why 
small odd sizes and odd shades of paper are not popular 
with the manufacturer, unless he can get a sufficient extra 
price to compensate for the “ make-ready ” costs. 

WATER-MARKS.— The water-mark in paper is effected 
by raised lines on the dandy roll. The design, being 
impressed in the moist web, displaces the fibers and leaves 
thin areas in the paper, which consequently show when the 
sheet is held against the light, as they are more translucent 
than the adjoining areas. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS, 


Mathematics or Emotion? 


Which forms the basis of your business m>thods, accu- 
ate calculation or spasmodic yielding to the emotions of 

the minute? A strange question. Do you re [ly think so? 
Then look around you and see what you thin of your com- 
setitors’ methods and the manner in whic. they handle 
competitive business. ‘ Not the way I do,” y say. Then 
sit down and calmly review your conduct in : -gard to that 
last contract for the county board of educatic , or that big 
lot of booklets for the soap factory, or the handsome cata- 
logue for the furniture company that you made such a 
ridiculous bid on because you wanted it for a specimen job 
to show what you could do if you had a chance. Is there 
any difference between you when it comes down to hard 
and cold facts? 

Unfortunately for the printing business as a whole, and 
for you in particular, the majority of printers conduct their 
business on the emotional basis. Only to-day, one of the 
hig fellows said: ‘I use judgment in making prices and 
terms and am not controlled by hard-and-fast calculations 
that are made on supposed averages. My experience is 
worth something and I use it.” Then he went out and 
made a quotation on a large order of book's, naming a 
price that contained a nei profit of a littie over ten per 
cent if the job was paid for as soon as completed, and 
agreed to deliver them in ten instalments and bill them as 
delivered, absolutely forgetting that storage, insurance and 
interest would eat up fully one-half of the profit on the job. 
This same man was loud in his lamentations about the 
unprofitableness of the printing business about January 15, 
when his annual statement was shown to him. 

It is not only the big fellow who does these things, how- 
ever. There is the little fellow who figures up that a cer- 
tain job will cost him such a figure that he must sell it for 
$60 to make a normal profit, and who looks up the price- 
list and finds that it calls for $62, thus confirming the cor- 
rectness of the estimate. Then when he faces the customer 
he wavers and weakens and is afraid to say $60, and quotes 
$57, and actually quivers when told that a competitor will 
do it for half that, when he knows that it is impossible. 
Finally the customer hypnotizes him into taking $50 for 
the work and tells him how he loves him, after having 
played his emotions for all he can. 

Which way are you conducting your business? There 
is only one right way, and that is by calcuiation and mathe- 
matically. A fine sense of emotion and tenderness of feel- 
ing makes a man more lovable and desirable to his family 
as a friend and coreligionist, but it has no place in the 
every-day bargaining of a print-shop. Here accuracy of 
calculation, honesty of purpose, and a desire to deal justly 
and give service are what are required and are necessary 
to real success. If you have not been using the mathe- 
matical method, begin at once and sell by your known costs 


plus such a reasonable profit that it will be just to both 
yourself and the customer, and then you can face any cus- 
tomer and tell him that you know you are giving him hon- 
est value, and can see him take his job away without feeling 
as if the bottom had fallen out of business. 


Go A-Visiting! 

Here we are in the first month of summer, with vacation 
season staring us in the face, and setting us to wondering 
where we can get the most rest and recreation out of our 
all-too-short holidays. Some will select the mountains, 
others the sea, and still others the woods. All of which is 
good, for all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. 
But there is another thought that comes with this, and that 
is the fact that more of us need recreation of the mind than 
of the body, and that such recreation is found more fully 
in change of work and study than in actual stopping of 
work. Far be it from us to suggest that the printers of 
the United States do not work hard enough when in their 
offices, or that they do not need a change of scene and 
thought; but we can not help but wonder whether they 
should not spend at least a portion of the time they set 
apart for vacation and recreation in visiting some fellow 
printer in another city or town, swapping experiences with 
him and looking over what he considers the improvements 
he has made in the handling of his work or in his business 
methods and cost system. 

No, we would not suggest a tour of the printing-plants 
you know and the proprietors of which you know. We 
would simply suggest that when you pick out your resting- 
ground, and after you have had a day or two of relaxation, 
or even on the way back, you make it a point to visit the 
best printing-plant within reach of that point or on the 
way to or from it and spend a few hours in a friendly 
exchange of ideas as to the best way to benefit the trade 
as a whole and yourselves particularly. It is impossible for 
two really earnest printers to get together without learning 
something from each other, or for a printer to visit another 
plant without picking up some idea worth while. We know 
a prominent master printer who says that he owes his 
success in life to just such visits, and usually remarks: 
“It wasn’t always the biggest or the best offices in which 
I learned the most.” 

This may strike you as a new idea, and you may wonder 
what it has to do with cost and method; but a little thoughi 
wili show that if you can get ideas worth money while 
ostensibly spending your surplus time in idleness, you are 
reducing the cost of not only that particular trip but also 
of many future ones. 

The man who never goes beyond his own front door, and 
only knows the city in which he lives as to that part which 
is traversed by the car line that takes him to the office dur- 
ing the week and to church on Sunday, may be a good and 
honorable citizen, but can hardly claim to be a progressive 
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one, and his competitors are very apt to make the path of 
business a thorny one for him. 

On the other hand, the man who visits every print-shop 
that will open its doors to him and is always willing to 
entertain his competitor with a like privilege is very apt to 
become wise to the latest and most economical ways of man- 
ufacturing printing and the correct method of charging for 
it. He will be able to see how the work can be done to the 
best advantage, and, strange to say, he is usually ready to 
send to his competitor the jobs he can do the best and 
cheapest, either by referring the customer to him or by 
farming out the work and selecting for himself those jobs 
upon which he can make a larger profit. 

Go a-visiting. If you learned nothing more than to 
know which jobs your competitor had a special “ cinch ” 
on and sent them to him you would be well repaid for the 
cost; but when you consider that these things are always 
mutual you can realize that visiting pays. 

Some years ago the writer visited a plant in a distant 
city with no idea that it was a competitor, and found that 
it was not only working for the same customers, but that 
it had contrived a plan for doing part of the work which 
effected a big saving in time and money and was preparing 
to give the customer all the saving. A few minutes’ con- 
versation resulted in both of us using the labor-saving 
device and holding the customer between us at a liberal 
profit. This was just a chance, but a year later, when call- 
ing on another printer a thousand miles away, we found 
that, by a slight change, the same device could be used 
on an entirely different class of work. This printer was 
not using it, did not know of it, and had contrived another 
method of handling his problem, but his contrivance sug- 
gested an idea that saved our firm almost two thousand 
dollars. And a few days ago he called on us and gleefully 
told of what he considered a brilliant idea that he had 
picked up from some chance remark dropped on that occa- 
sion, which he claimed was worth several thousand dol- 
lars to him. 

Try it out this year, and wherever you go, visit the 
printing-plant, be it large or small. One of the finest little 
kinks to save worry in the pressroom that we ever found 
was picked up in a little seashore country plant with one 
job press and a hand press and a most unpromising looking 
lot of type and fixtures. The proprietor was so used to 
getting into difficulty and working his way out that he did 
not realize how much he was teaching us in that little visit. 

Visiting pays, and pays big. Try it. 

Guessing and Knowing. 

A prominent cost-system worker and printer in New 
York, in the course of a recent speech, declared that the 
printer was the greatest gambler on earth, and proved his 
statement by examples of the risks he was compelled to 
take; but he did not include in those risks the greatest of 
all, because as one of the original investigators into the 
cost-system principles he believes that every printer should 
have a cost system established and working in his plant. 
The risk that he did not mention is the great gamble known 
as guessing at the value of a job of printing without mak- 
ing a scientific estimate. Investigators in the laws of 
probability and chance say that the fifty-two cards of the 
ordinary playing-cards afford just one chance in ten million 
that they will ever shuffle into the same sequence, and it 
would seem that even this would give big odds against the 
printer who tries to guess the right price for a job of print- 
ing without estimating the cost of the various operations 
entering into its production. 

All this effusion is the result of a simple request from 
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one of our readers, who candidly admits that he guessed. 
Here is an extract from his letter and a detailed estimate 
of the cost of the job: 

I take delight in, besides deriving a great deal of benefit from, reading 
the various departments of your valuable magazine, and I would ask 
that you kindly figure on the enclosed booklet and publish same in detail 
This book was printed in our office and we charged 
the order $68.40 for 375 copies. Since we do not operate a cost system 
here, I am desirous of knowing how good a guess I made. I feel rather 
pleased with the job and want to say that I am sure it would have been 
almost impossible to have executed it without the instruction received 
through the I. T. U. Course several years ago. That you may fully 
understand our position, would say that ours is a small office in a town 
of only 500 people, and orders for booklets of this size are few. 


The job consists of a pamphlet of 72 pages and a 4-page 
cover; trim size, 4 by 6 inches; bound with saddle stitch 
through cover (two wires). There are 14 pages of lists 
of officers and history of a lodge in eight-point; 7 pages 
list of members in six-point; 52 pages of advertising scat- 
tered through the reading-matter, and 3 pages of advertis- 
ing on the cover, all advertisements having rules or borders 
surrounding them; title and cover. 

This figures as follows: 


in an early issue. 


Cost. 
Composition: 
52 pages advertisements, 65 hours, at $1.20........... $78.00 
4 pages officers, 4 hours, at $120.0... .. 666s ccc cc eces 4.80 
10 pages eight-point, linotype, 3 hours, at $1.60 
7 pages six-point, linotype, 5 hours, at $1.60 
Title and cover and make-up, 72 pages, 14 hours, at 


Lock-up: 
7 eight-page forms, at % hour each.................. $ 4.20 
2 two-page forms, cover, 4 hour each 


Make-ready: 
7 forms of 8 pages each, 1 hour each, at 90 cents...... $ 6.30 
2 forms of 2 pages each, % hour each, at 70 cents..... -70 


Press Run: 
2,625 impressions, 1,900 per hour, at 90 cenis......... $ 2.63 
750 impressions, 1,000 per hour, at 70 cents........... 
Ink, % pound at 50 cents 


Stock : 
1 ream 8 quires 25 by 38, 60-pound, at 6 cents........ $ 
Cover, 2 quires 20 by 25, 60-pound, at 15 cents 
Handling stock, 10 per cent 


Bindery: 
Cutting stock before printing, % hour...............$ 
Binding 3 sixteens, 1 eight and cover, cost per 1,000 
copies: 
ge LAE || a ere 
Insert, 5 pieces handled 
Wire stitch, saddle 
Trimming 


375 as one-half thousand 


Keane IRIN PID 35. shige 5) os osc es we as ove dio ae -50 
4.40 


Total cost of production $138.54 


Add 25 per cent for profit 


Correct selling price 


Now compare this figure with the guess of our corre- 
spondent, and you will realize the meaning of the remarks 
in the beginning of this article in regard to gambling and 
guessing. The guess was sixty-one per cent below the cor- 
rect price for any ordinary American city. Allowing that 
in the small country town where the proprietor did a large 
part of the work himself, and was consequently a little 
more efficient than the ordinary workman, that it might be 
produced for a little less, and that he would be satisfied 
with a smaller profit, and cutting the total down ten per 
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cent, we still have a selling price of $156, which is more 
than twice as much as his guess. 

Of course, none of our readers except our correspondent 
knows just who he is or where he does his guessing; but 
that does not in the least detract from the lesson we desire 
to teach — that it is unsafe to guess, even if you have a 
cost system, and still more dangerous without. 

Some of the guessers may dispute our hour-cost rates 
used in making the estimate, and to such we will say that 
they are somewhat less than the general average of the 
United States as found by the United Typothete last year, 
and we would advise them to adopt at least as high rates 
(if they have no cost system) until they can get one run- 
ning, and then they will know. 

Here is a printer who actually threw away more money 
than it would have cost him to install a cost system in his 
plant and furnish all the blanks to run it for a year. 
This is an important point to consider. The cost system 
does not cost you anything in the final round-up, but is 
really a producer because it shows you where you have 
been making losing wagers on the work you have been 
doing and handing the customer the stakes. It puts all 
these stakes in your pocket. To play the printing game 
without a cost system is like attempting to play a game 
of cards without any knowledge of the rules with experts 
as opponents. It’s a million to one you lose. 





MEMORIAL SERVICES OF CHICAGO TYPO- 
GRAPHICAL UNION, NO. 16. 


Tribute to the dead is a noble sentiment. The heart of 
every true man and woman readily responds in doing hom- 
age to the memory of those who have departed this life, and 
the individual as well as the organization has reached the 
highest point in Christian civilization when he or it sets 
apart a time to commemorate by speech and song the deeds 
and merits of those loved ones who have crossed over the 
Great Divide. It is a grand and beautiful thing to do, and 
humanity is blessed and conserved by the precept. 

The above was typified at the Memorial Services of 
Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16, at the Garrick 
Theater, on Sunday afternoon, May 23, 1915. The order 
of services was beautifully arranged and was impressive 
in the highest degree. 

The program was participated in by the Henry O. 
Shepard Memorial Association, the Chicago Employing 
Printers’ Association, and the Old-Time Printers Asso- 
ciation. 

Samuel K. Parker was chairman of the meeting. 
Addresses were delivered by Rev. Peter J. O’Callaghan, 
of St. Mary’s Church; Rabbi Samuel S. Cohon, of Zion 
Congregation, and Rev. Arthur J. Francis, of Pilgrim Con- 
gregational Church. Several numbers by the No. 16 band; 
a duet, “ Miserere,” from “Il Trovatore,” by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth B. Tefft and Signor Giovanni Gennaro, assisted by 
chorus; vocal solo, “ My Redeemer and My Lord,” by Mrs. 
Helen B. Leasure; saxophone quartet, “ Teach Me to Pray,” 
by Messrs. Gillespie, Zidlicky, Unangst and Sims, and a 
harp solo, “ Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young 
Charms,” by Miss Buelah E. Trittipo, comprised the musi- 
cal program. 

The presentation of an honorary card of membership in 
Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16, to Mrs. Henry O. 
Shepard, was an impressive event. Michael Colbert, sec- 
retary-treasurer of No. 16, made the presentation speech; 
the gift being accepted by Miss Clara Shepard in behalf 
of her mother, who was detained at home by indisposition. 
Mr. Colbert spoke as follows: 
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“Tn our efforts to achieve a greater happiness for our- 
selves, and in a realization that the way to that happiness 
and contentment lies in our activity in advancing the men- 
tal, moral and physical betterment of our fellow men, we 
express the fundamental principles of trade-unionism. It 
is the principle of constructiveness in every sense, which, 
applied to the affairs of men in every walk of life, expresses 
the ideal of moral greatness. For this men have suffered 
privation, obloquy and loss. Patiently and persistently the 
principles have been sustained, for they can not die. 

“ The memory of those who have aided, comforted and 
sustained the spirit of the workers in this cause lives in 
gratitude in the hearts of their fellows, and when oppor- 
tunity comes to give some concrete expression to these feel- 
ings we welcome the occasion gladly. 

“ Among the names of the men who have proved their 
friendship to our ideals, privately and publicly, that of the 
late Henry O. Shepard is distinguished as that of a friend 
whose good will always sought a practical expression, as 
we all know. He has gone to his reward, and his work lives 
after him in the hearts and minds of his fellow printers 
and in the establishment of which his widow is the titular 
head. 

“Mrs. Henry O. Shepard has sustained the spirit of con- 
sideration and solicitude for her employees and the prin- 
ciples which distinguished the business founded by her 
husband, and has codperated in faithfulness and fidelity to 
all interests to bring peace and prosperity to the printing 
trades. 

“THE INLAND PRINTER, founded by Mr. Shepard, has 
been the means of aiding a larger and a better understand- 
ing between all interests, based upon the philosophy of 
candor and fair dealing with all men. For these reasons, 
and to mark in the records of our institutions the lively 
consciousness of the bond of codperation in the advancement 
of our principles, we present Mrs. Jennie O. Shepard with 
honorary membership in Chicago Typographical Union, 
No. 16.” 

John W. Hastie, president of the Employing Printers’ 
Association, paid a strong tribute to the memory of those 
of his organization who had died during the year. He said: 

“The members of the Employing Printers’ Association 
appreciate the sentiment which prompted Typographical 
Union No. 16 to invite them to participate in these ser- 
vices. The relations which have existed between the two 
bodies for years have been of the best. The employee of 
to-day in our line is frequently the employer of the future, 
and early association is perpetuated through life. 

“We pause for a few minutes this day to linger with 
the memories of yesterday, before again facing the new 
and unknown to-morrow, and in turning back the leaf of 
record the absence is there revealed of two of our members, 
called to their eternal home during the past year. 

“ Frederick Barnard, senior member of the firm of Bar- 
nard & Miller, died April 10, 1914, at the age of eighty 
years; truly a pioneer, both as employee and employer. 

“Thomas F. Walton, senior member of the firm of Wal- 
ton & Spencer, died April 9, 1915, at the age of forty-two 
years. 

“ Success in this life is not measured by the size of the 
fortune attained. How stands a man with his fellows? 
Those whom we commemorate stood right with their 
fellows. We miss them.” 

Owing to the enforced absence of President Daniel 
Boyle and Vice-President John McGovern, of the Old-Time 
Printers’ Association, Chairman Parker read the list of 
the dead in this organization. H. C. Curtis, reading clerk 
of No. 16, did a like service for the Union. 
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GOLDEN JUBILEE OF THE ILLINOIS PRESS 
ASSOCIATION. 
BY CAPT. JAMES T. ELLIOTT. 

meaiTH the election of officers for the ensuing 
=| year, the Illinois Press Association ended 
“| its golden jubilee convention at the Hotel 
j=; Sherman, Chicago, on Friday, May 21, after 
=j| one of the most enthusiastic meetings in the 
history of the organization. Commencing 
Wednesday, May 19, the sessions were of 
intense interest all the way through, never 








lagging for an instant, to the great culminating event of 
Thursday night, when, as guests of the Chicago Association 
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of Commerce at a banquet, the Illinois Press Association, 
the Illinois Daily Newspaper Association, and the Illinois 
Women’s Press Association, joined hands in one of the big- 
gest events of the week. 

Senator Lawrence Y. Sherman, and Charles N. Wheeler, 
of the Chicago Tribune, were the speakers of the evening. 
Senator Sherman spoke on “ Illinois,” and told the two hun- 
dred editors present that, like every other good citizen, he 
is backing President Wilson to the limit in matters of for- 
eign policy. 

A tribute to the newspapers of the State was paid by 
Senator Sherman early in his address. He said: 


“] want to testify to the fairness of all criticisms which 
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ILLINOIS EDITORS AT CONVENTION OF ILLINOIS PRESS ASSOCIATION. 
Cartoon by Quin Hall, in the Chicago Tribune. 





have been made regarding me by the Illinois press. I can 
not recall a single lingering resentment over any criticism 
of me.” 

Benjamin E. Gage, chairman of the Illinois committee 
of the Association of Commerce, was toastmaster. James 
W. Morrison, vice-president of the association, made an 
address of welcome, which was responded to by President 
Page, of the Press Association. KE. A. Snively, of the press 
organization’s legislative committee, presented Mr. Page 
with an umbrella, the gift of the newspaper men. Kate 
O’Connor made a short address. 

The editors of the country papers tock occasion to make 
known through their spokesmen at the dinner that they 
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were no longer fighting Chicago at every turn in the leg- 
islature. 

Charles N. Wheeler told of what he saw in Belgium 
and the inferences to be drawn therefrom. A number of 
the women in the audience were moved to tears by the 
recital of war tragedies. Mr. Wheeler spoke for more than 
an hour. 

Senator Sherman’s speech dealt with America’s duty in 
the war crisis. 

“ We meet with grave duties confronting the American 
people in their foreign relations,” the senator said. ‘“ Nor 
is that duty less momentous in our obligation to civiliza- 
tion and common humanity in the years to come. 
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“The press of our country in this crisis is a potent 
agency for international righteousness. New problems, 
born of war, are before the American people. Our infiu- 
ence will be a powerful agency in making new rules and 
usages to govern civilized warfare waged with new instru- 
ments of destruction. 

“The decision of the American people will light the 
‘enturies with our righteousness or our shame. It will 
endure in the code of civilized man. This republic, by its 
veaceful moral power, may be the lawgiver of the nations, 
pointing the way to bloodless victories won on the sublime 
heights where justice sits enthroned as the supreme arbiter 
if the human heart. 

“The great teachers of the human race, ruled by jus- 
ice, tempered by mercy, by peace. Touched by this eternal 
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truth to-day, domestic faction and political difference melt 
in thin air. Remember, my Democratic brethren, your 
President is now our President, and through him will speak 
the spirit of the western hemisphere and back of him will 
mass not political parties, not merely Illinois, not States, 
but a unified nation.” 

Here are some of the main things the newspaper 
men did: 

Adopted a resolution supporting President Wilson in 
his action in the present crisis brought about by the Euro- 
pean war. 

Agreed to support Rufus M. Potts, state superintendent 
of insurance, in his efforts to create a state commission for 
the purpose of regulating fire-insurance rates in Illinois. 

Informally launched a boom for Senator Lawrence Y. 
Sherman as Illinois’ Republican candidate for President 
in 1916. 

Passed resolutions booming Chicago for both Republi- 
can and Democratic national conventions in 1916. 

Much enthusiasm accompanied the passage of the reso- 
lution commending President Wilson. The following is the 
resolution as presented by M. F. Walsh, W. G. Dustin and 
J. E. McClure, members of the Resolutions Committee: 

WHEREAS, As good American citizens and representatives of the 
Illinois State Press Association, we have observed the splendid action 
of cur nation’s chief, taken promptly after the torpedoing of the Lusi- 
tania; and recognizing his splendid patriotism, be it therefore 

Resolved, That we extend to President Wilson the right hand of 
American fellowship and assist in holding up his hands in his patriotic 
desires to protect American citizens, and for peace with honor to our 
nation, and that we believe the people are with him heart and hand. 


At another meeting, held at the Hotel La Salle, the daily 


newspaper men, representing virtually all the daily news- 
papers in Illinois, passed by a rising vote a resolution 
indorsing President Wilson’s note to Germany and express- 
ing confidence in the President. The resolution was intro- 
duced by H. N. Wheeler, owner and editor of the Quincy 
Journal, and was as follows: 


Believing that our country is passing through one of the most trying 
periods in its history, we feel that it is the part of good citizenship to 
do all that we can in reason, and not as partisans, but as patriotie 
American citizens, to uphold the hands of the President of our country 
while he is trying to keep it free from entangling foreign alliances and 
to hold the ship of state on an even keel. 

Believing the President’s note to the German government was kind, 
considerate and just, believing that it was tactful, wise and judicious, 
and at the same time strong and firm and imbued with the true Ameri- 
ean spirit, we feel that President Wilson is entitled to the unanimous 
support of all patriotic Americans in the position he took in that note 
to the German government. 

Partisanship is all right and proper in its place, but partisanship 
is internal, not for external use. On the borders of our country we should 
lay partisanship aside and then become a body of united, harmonious, 
patriotic American citizens, and uphold the hands of the man at the 
kelm of state in every reasonable way. 

Our people do not want war, and, while President Wilson is doing 
everything he can in honor to carry the country safely through these 
perilous and trying times, and keep it free from the horrors of war, we 
should do everything we can to support and strengthen him. 

Therefore, i move that the sentiments herewith expressed be adopted 
as the sentiments of this association, and that we forward a copy of this 
resolution to President Wilson for his comfort and encouragement. 


James Keeley, editor of the Chicago Herald, addressed 
the Illinois Press Association convention. He expressed 
regret that it is necessary to sell newspapers at a cost below 
the cost of the white paper on which they are printed. 

“We wouldn’t have any real kick if the lunacy commis- 
sion would sit on us newspaper men for selling our product 
for less than the cost of the materials,” he said. “ A six- 
teen-page newspaper costs, for white paper alone, just 
about what the newspaper gets for it. And the average 
newspaper is nearer thirty and thirty-two pages than 
sixteen.” 

Miss Mignon Douglass, soloist, was one of the pleasing 
factors of the convention proper, her renditions adding 
much to the opening features of the afternoon sessions. 

Thirty new members were voted into the association, 
this being the largest number of applications presented at 
any one meeting for many years. 

The meeting was signalized by a large attendance of 
ladies, many of whom were the wives and daughters of 
association members. Their presence added much to the 
sessions. 

Just prior to the final fall of the gavel, the following 
was introduced by the Committee on Resolutions and unani- 
mously passed: 

WueRrEAS, The Golden Jubilee of the Illinois Press Association, held 
in Chicago from May 19 to 21, 1915, will pass into history as one of the 
most enjoyable and most successful meetings held in the half-century of 
the association, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the thanks of the association are due and are hereby 
cordially extended to the officers and members of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce for the unexcelled banquet tendered us on the evening 
of May 20. Such functions on the part of the people of Chicago, through 
its representative commercial body, and the down-state press of Illinois, 
ean not result otherwise than beneficial to both, and will tend to bring 
into closer relation the interests of our great metropolis and the other 
parts of Illinois in a more friendly spirit of coéperation so essential to 
the success and advancement of both. 

Resolved, That we extend our deep gratitude to Charles N. Wheeler, 
of the Chicago Tribune, for his comprehensive and most excellent address 
on the war conditions in Europe; to Honsrable Lawrence Y. Sherman 
for his excellent address on Illinois; to Miss Mignon Douglass, soloist ; 
to Miss Mary Moncure Parker, reader, and to Mrs. Baxter, accompanist, 
for their part taken in our program of May 20. 

Resolved, That we hereby express our gratitude to the members of the 
Illinois Senate and House for their support of Senate Bill No. 101, amend- 
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ing the public utilities act, whereby it will be possible, after July 1, 1915, 
for the newspapers and railroads to enter into contracts for advertising 
in exchange for transportation. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due and are hereby extended to the 
following named Chicago firms and corporations for various courtesies 
and kindnesses shown us during this convention, namely: J. W. Butler 
Paper Company, Birmingham & Seaman Company, Bradner Smith & 
Company, Whiting Paper Company, Graham Paper Company, Whitaker 
Paper Company, George H. Morrill Company, Samuel Bingham’s Son 
Manufacturing Company, Mergenthaler Linotype Company, Challenge 
Machinery Company, Goss Printing Press Company, Miehle Printing 
Press & Manufacturing Company, Miller Saw-Trimmer Company, Ameri- 
ean Type Founders Company, Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, Keystone 


Typefoundry, Western Newspaper Union, American Press Association 
and the Brown Barotype Company. 

The following are the officers for the coming year: 
W. G. Dustin, president, Star-Herald, Dwight, Illinois; 
Guy V. Pettitt, first vice-president, Press, Reynolds, IIli- 
nois; Harry U. Bailey, second vice-president, Republican, 
Princeton, Illinois; Albert L. Hall, third vice-president, 
Courier, Elgin, Illinois; J. M. Sheets, secretary, Oracle, 
Oblong, Illinois; James E. McClure, treasurer, Democrat, 
Corlinville, Illinois; W. J. Smith, auditor, Daily Sun, Wau- 
kegan, Illinois; E. A. Snively, legislative agent. 
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CONNECTICUT TYPOTHETAE HOLDS ANNUAL 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

On Monday evening, May 3, the Connecticut Typothete 
held its annual meeting at the Hotel Garde, New Haven. 
Several amendments to the constitution and by-laws were 
acted upon and the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Edwin Campbell, Waterbury; 
first vice-president, Frederick M. King, Middletown; sec- 
retary, John R. Demarest, New Haven; treasurer, R. H. 
Gillespie, Stamford. Executive Committee: Wilson H. 
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THE POWER BEHIND THE ILLINOIS PRESS. 
Some wives of state editors in attendance at the convention of the Illinois Press Association. 
Cartoon by James Stewart, in the Chicago Herald. 


Lee, New Haven; George Seltsam, Bridgeport; John Sco- 
vill, New Haven; James E. Colgan, Bridgeport; Newton 
C. Brainard, Hartford. 

After the regular business had been disposed of, the 
Composite Statement of Costs of Production for the Year 
1913 — recently issued by the national organization — was 
taken up and the various hour-costs were discussed. It 
was the opinion of all present that this statement should 
prove of great value to all printers who receive it, as it 
shows so clearly the costs throughout the various depart- 
ments of the printing business. 
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BY J. C. MORRISON. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers, desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertise- 
ments, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 632 Sherman 


street, Chicago. 


Cultivating Community Consciousness. 

The status of the country newspaper in the political 
vorld is definitely established, as is also its place in the 
-ocial life of the community, but in the business world 
ve can not claim that its place is yet fixed — or, better, 
is yet recognized. In the political world the editorial utter- 
ances of the most inconsequential weekly are carefully 
watched at the centers of political activity, and in every 
State of the Union the good will of “the country press ” 
is cultivated by those who would sit in the seats of the 
mighty. Likewise, the newspaper has won its place in the 
social life of the community as the recognized purveyor 
of news. By the treatment which a newspaper accords to 
a politician, the latter’s standing will be judged; by the 
treatment which the newspaper accords to an event, the 
importance of a news event will be determined. For the 
good of the community as well as for the good of the news- 
paper, a similar leadership in business affairs is the proper 
function of the newspaper, but, for various reasons with 
which we are all familiar, has been slow in coming. 

So far as advising the farmers how and when to select 
their seed corn or what to do when a hog-cholera epidemic 
came along, the newspaper would be permitted to go, but 
when it comes to advising the merchants as to their part 
in community-building, the newspaper is supposed to be 
“taking in too much territory,” in the view of the average 
merchant. Nevertheless the Gibson (Ill.) Courier comes 
to hand with a leader clearly setting forth the duties and 
responsibilities of the merchant, under the caption, “‘ Com- 
munity Codperation and Progressive Merchandising Will 
Extend City’s Trade.” In it the editor points out that the 
community is prosperous, but that the merchants should 
depend upon the quality of their service rather than friend- 
ship to bring them trade; that attention should be given 
to the appearance of the places of business; that the mer- 
chandise of the proper quality should be selected and proper 
publicity given; that the benefits of this kind of community 
service are mutual, and that the merchant must win his 
place to serve the community by using the best business 
methods; that the fact that towns like Gibson City con- 
tinue to thrive is because they are fulfilling a mission, and 
that the common interests call for community teamwork. 
He closes with the significant statement: “A common 
community interest is the basis of all community growth, 
and it affects town and country alike.” 

Probably every merchant in Gibson City knows all this 
just as much as every farmer knows when to select his 
seed corn, but merchants need to be often told, the same as 
all other humans, that the community supports them in 
return for the service which they render and not just for 
the pleasure of seeing them acquire profits, and the more 
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If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 


the community understands of each man’s work in the 
community, the better it is for each man and the better it 
is for the community — especially a country community. 

And if the Gibson City merchants are as progressive 
in other things as they are in the matter of using publicity 
in the Courier, it would seem that this kind of advice has 
not gone unheeded in the past. 


The Chaos of ‘‘Legal Rates.’ 


One of the perennial questions addressed to this depart- 
ment by correspondents in all parts of the country pertains 
to the charge to be made for legal advertisements. As this 
is a matter regulated by statute in most of the States, I 
have found it impossible to intelligently answer many of 
the questions without being informed of the precise statu- 
tory provisions in the State from which the question has 
come. Correspondence with publishers in various States 
has convinced me that here is a field of study to which we 
might all direct our attention, not only to the end of getting 
a better understanding of the regulations in our own States, 
but also for the purpose of finding out what are the provi- 
sions in other States, with a view to adopting such regula- 
tions as may be of value in States other than our own. 

With a view to gathering the proper data for a com- 
prehensive study of this whole question of legal advertising, 
I have addressed letters of inquiry to competent officials 
in the various States, asking for information as to the legal 
provisions in each State for publishing legal notices, as 
follows: 

1. The maximum rate or “legal rate” (in the exact 
words of the statute). 

2. The unit of measurement — folio, square, line — 
and its definition in the exact words of the statute. 

3. What matters are required to be published, listed 
in a general way. 

4. Such further information as you can give us rela- 
tive to the operation of the law — whether rates and meas- 
urements are uniform and definite, and whether it gives 
satisfaction to all concerned. 

So far, I have received letters with more or less satis- 
factory information concerning the laws in all except the 
following States: Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Idaho, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Missouri, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, 
Virginia, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 

In the letters already received, I find much of value, but 
would very much like to receive information from all of 
the States, and would be pleased to receive the information 
desired from any reader of this department living in one 
of the States named. 
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Legal advertising is a large and important source of 
revenue for a country newspaper, but rates differ greatly 
and practices are not uniform, and it is with the purpose of 
suggesting ways out of this chaos that we will next month 
take up the provisions of various States. 


Is a Proper Make-Up a Fair Make-Up? 


The publisher of a daily in a city of twenty thousand 
population in the Middle West writes: 


Having the interest of its readers at heart, the Republican-Herald 
some three years ago decided that it would be best to segregate the 
advertising on the right-hand side of every page where advertising 
appears. We placed the largest advertisements in the lower right-hand 
corner, graduating them upward to the left, so that the smaller adver- 
tisements would not be lost by the reader when looking through the 
paper. 

If any advertiser wanted position next to or preceded by reading- 
matter, we charged said advertiser an extra amount, at all times fol- 
lowing the style of arrangement as laid out. 

We have had several disputes with our larger merchants, stating 
that their advertisements were being ‘‘ snowed under” and that it was 
impossible to get results. They acknowledge that they get results at 
times, yet they blame the paper for occasions when they do not secure 
as favorable results. We have told them that the trouble must lie in 
the fact that their advertisements were not brought in early enough 
in the day to secure artistic and result-bringing composition, or it might 
have been due to the fact that people had been stung on similar items, 
or that it still might be for other reasons beyond the control of both the 
store and the paper. 

We have contended that a large advertisement properly displayed 
would be seen no matter where it was placed on the page, providing it 
was well written, and that it would bring results if it had the goods at 
the right prices back of it. 

Last week the two largest stores in the city withdrew their advertis- 
ing from the Republican-Herald because we would not give them position 
without extra charge — because we favored the small advertisers, seem- 
ingly, by giving them the preference as to position, and because we 
would not place the smail advertiser underneath the large one, thereby 
placing a handicap upon the small advertiser. 

The Association of Commerce and the two daily papers here have 
been preaching coéperation at all times, yet the large stores in this 
instance do not want to codperate in aiding the smaller merchants. 
The other paper does not follow our style of make-up at all times, but 
has the same rate-card, and in a great many cases charges for the posi- 
tion demanded, but in this case does not. These two large stores give 
us from $400 to $500 a month in advertising and evidently think they can 
force the issue. 

We would like your honest opinion as to our ideas, for we have con- 
tended that journalism to-day is on the upward trend and we have also 
contended that our method was the proper one. 


Here is a paper, standing high in political leadership, 
which runs into trouble when attempting to assert the most 
primary kind of business leadership. So much for that. 

Our “ honest opinion ”’ is that the publisher is absolutely 
correct in his position. Trade papers have been urging this 
kind of make-up for many years, and the daily papers gen- 
erally follow it, but many good country papers do not, and 
are doing neither the readers nor the advertisers any good 
by clinging to the old-style country make-up (big adver- 
tisements at the top of the page and smaller advertisements 
and reading-matter stuck around in any spaces that are 
left). 

The reader will open a page with a full column down 
the left-hand side and with the columns successively shorter 
to the right, and will read it with ease while the eye fol- 
lows naturally from one column to another. This arrange- 
ment displays the reading-matter to the best advantage, 
giving the appearance that there is more reading-matter 
on the page than when the same amount of matter is 
improperly made up. The arrangement is also the best for 
the advertiser because the advertisements are constantly 
kept in front of and below the eye —in the direction in 
which the eye is traveling. Open a page properly made up 
and every advertisement will seem to stand out, and the 
reason for this, so far as I can discover, is that the eye 
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reads the tops of letters more readily than it reads the 
bottoms of letters. To verify this, take a line of display 
type and place a blotter over the lower half of one part of 
the line and a blotter over the upper half of another part of 
the line and you will readily prove that we really read 
letters from the top rather than from the bottom. This is 
the reason, then, why the eye more readily picks up the 
advertisements that are placed below the eye, and for a 
similar reason the advertisements that are to the right of 
the eye, than it does those which are to the left and above 
the eye. 

The publisher, therefore, who insists on this kind of a 
make-up is giving the community expert service in public- 
ity, and those questions should be left to him the same as 
questions involving expert medical treatment are left to 
the doctor. 

The publisher’s letter above cited brings out a new rea- 
son for a make-up placing the larger advertisements at the 
bottom of the page, and that is that it gives the smaller 
advertiser a chance. It is altogether probable that the 
“big stores ” above referred to were piqued at the effective 
way in which some smaller advertiser was handling’ his 
space, and wanted to handicap him as much as they wanted 
to obtain preferred position for themselves. In such a case 
it was manifestly the duty of the publisher to see that the 
“codperation ” preached by the Association of Commerce 
was practiced. 

The publisher does not ask us how to handle a situation 
like this, but as this question may occur to some other pub- 
lishers, we would say that the best way to handle it would 
be to thoroughly understand and explain the reasons for 
using this particular kind of make-up, and secondly, to 
stick to it. R. H. Waldo, business manager of Good House- 
keeping, gave a most illuminating address on the relation 
of the publisher and the advertiser at the Kansas News- 
paper Week a year ago, and seemed to establish to the 
satisfaction of every one present that the more restrictions 
there are placed on the advertiser, the more advertising he 
wants. This is a restriction which the advertiser will 
appreciate when he finds that the publisher has a good rea- 
son for it and is consistent in it. 


How to Get Rich. 
As a contribution to the gayety of the craft, I submit a 
letter received from a Western State: 

Can you give me the names of a few towns with a population of not 
less than 1,000 that have no newspaper ? 

I have a plan whereby I can establish a weekly newspaper in a town 
of 1,000 or more population without a cash outlay on my part and only 
a small amount from the other parties. You take a town that is anxious 
to have a newspaper, the chances are that the people of that town wil! 
be willing to do a little hustling in order that they may secure it. 

I submit my plan to you, asking for your honest opinion as to whether 
or not the plan is honest and logical. The plan follows: 

I would suggest to the president of the town that he appoint a 


‘soliciting committee of fifteen or twenty persons, who in turn could 


appoint deputies to assist them in getting subscribers in the town, rural 
routes and school districts to the number of 1,000 at $1.50 each. This 
would mean $1,500 which could be turned over to me in purchasing the 
necessary equipment to start. If more money was needed I could easily 
put a $500 mortgage-on the $1,500 equipment already installed. With 
this plan no single person would be paying more than $1.50 to get a 
paper in his town and the advertisers would be assured of a circu- 
lation of 1,000 and at least 15 cents an inch could be charged as an 
advertising rate. After the first year I would drop the subscription 
price to $1. 

Just as a joke I took the atlas and the newspaper direc- 
tory and went to checking up the towns in the State named 
which had no newspaper. Of course I found that every 
town of 500 had a newspaper, and many towns of 1,000 had 
two. To the experienced newspaper man the whole plan 
is a joke, and yet it has-its serious aspect. Little, strue- 
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gling papers are scattered all over the country which were 
started by commercial clubs in a period of enthusiasm, and 
ome hard-working printer is wearing out his soul trying 
o make a living, when he would be much better off if he 
vere employed on a larger paper where he got regular 
ioney for his work. These papers, of course, finally go out 
f business, but they have a long struggle first. They are 
tragedy. 

Of course I do not want to discourage any young man 
‘-ho wants to start a new paper in a town which is really 
promising field. In such a case I would suggest, however, 

‘hat, in addition to the subscriptions, the merchants agree 
) advertising contracts aggregating at least $2,000, and 
iat a provision be made that these contracts are to be 
enewed at the end of six months, in order that the pub- 

| sher may not have to run his paper to the end of the year 

and then have everything drop. If the merchants are going 

io stop advertising at the end of the first year, the pub- 
sher should know it at the end of the first six months. 

A publisher in an ambitious little city anxious to have 
daily recently used an analogous plan in subduing the 
iesire for a daily. The publisher rightly reasoned that a 
rong weekly is better for the publisher and also better 
or the community than a struggling daily. 





REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BY J. L. FRAZIER. 

Charles City Press, Charles City, Iowa.— Yours is an admirable paper, 
the advertisements being especially satisfactory because of their simple 
arrangement and strong display. 

GeoRGE S. STROTHER, Manhattan, Kansas.— The Industrialist is an 
admirable little paper, ably edited and printed in such a painstaking 
manner as to make the critic who would find fault with it hypercritical 
indeed. 

The Bryan Democrat, Bryan, Ohio.— Plain rules as borders for the 
advertisements throughout your paper would be a great improvement 
over the variety of decorative borders now used in your otherwise attrac- 
tive publication. 

The Granby Leader-Mail, Granby, Quebec.— Your paper could be 
improved by the use of uniform borders around advertisements through- 
cut and if fewer display types were used so that an effect of harmony 
would be apparent. 

Iowa.— Yours is an_ interesting 
very good, considering the high- 
The great variety of borders used is 


Review, Denison, 
and presswork is 


The Denison 
appearing paper, 
speed press we believe you use. 
responsible for a iack of harmony. 

Mansfield Mirror, Mansfield, Missouri.— Large fonts of some modern 
series of type instead of the variety of faces — most of them inartistic, 
old-time letters — and a uniform style of borders throughout the paper 
would improve its appearance materially. 

Abingdon Virginian, Abingdon, Virginia.— You publish a good paper 
and presswork is satisfactory. Borders around the advertisements are 
in some eases too heavy, in others too light, and then again too decora- 
tive. Should you use a uniform style throughout, a marked improvement 
would result. 

PURCELL BARBEE, Salem, Oregon.— Strictly speaking, the words ‘‘ Gas 
Range Week” should be given greater prominence than the word 
“ Observer,” but in advertising, the object is to gain attention, and lib- 
erties likely to attain that desired attention can not be denied the com- 
positor or ad.-writer. As a whole, the advertisement is very effective. 

CHARLES MACLEONHART, Elkhart, Indiana.— The borders which sur- 
round the laundry advertisements are much too strong and by their 
prominence subordinate the type-matter. While the boldness of these 
borders may attract attention, they will at the same time attract atten- 
tion away from the type-matter enclosed therein. They are interesting, 
nevertheless. 

Buena Vista Herald, Buena Vista, Virginia.— Considering the difficul- 
ties you face in the matter of inadequate equipment, your paper is very 
good indeed. The necessity for using two styles of body type in your 
paper is to be regretted. The six-point rule is too heavy for border about 
the very small advertisements, considering the small size of the display 
type used. 

Cass County Democrat, Cass County, Missouri.— Clean, uniform press- 
work is a pleasing feature of your paper. In the top heads on the first 
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page we are sure a great improvement in appearance and legibility would 
result if you would set the second and fourth decks in upper and lower 
ease instead of capitals. The borders around the single-column box 
headings are too strong, but the double-column headings are excellent. 

FRANCIS McLouGHLIN, Atlantic City, New Jersey.— The Easter num- 
ber of the Daily Press has an interesting appearance, and the adver- 
tisements, outside those wherein too many type-faces are used, are 
satisfactory. We are inclined to agree with the pressman and stereo- 
typer that the half-tones are of too fine a screen for satisfactory work 
on news stock and with ink of the consistency adaptable to high-speed 
presses. 

The Colfax Gazette, Colfax, 
attractive one, the symmetrical 
responsible in large measure for this attractiveness. 
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The rule arrangement not only makes reading difficult, but because of the 
prominence of the panels the items advertised are subordinated. 


ments you show a tendency to crowd top lines too near the border above. 
The space between type and border at the top should in no case be 
smaller than that at the sides —in fact, the space between type and 
border should be uniform all around. 

The Corsicana Daily Sun, Corsicana, Texas.— We do not admire such 
bold display as that which characterizes your paper, and would under 
no circumstances run paid locals in bold-face type. The appearance of 
a paper is worth more in the long run —and in real cash — than the 
extra rate charged for bold type in local paid items. The newsboys’ 
contest probably provoked considerable interest and stirred the lads to 
increased activity. The large two-page advertisement loses effectiveness 
in a too free use of underscoring rules. 

The Riley County Democrat, Manhattan, Kansas.— We note a decided 
improvement in the appearance of your paper since you followed our 
suggestion in the use of a uniform style of border around all advertise- 
ments. Furthermore, we are sure the border you have used is better than 
plain rule, for the reason that, because of its being broken up into units, 
the breaks at the corners, so noticeable when solid rule is used, are not 
so apparent. Then, too, the fact that you have used three-point border 
about the smaller advertisements and six-point border about the larger 
ones is in the interests of better harmony. We can say without fear of 
contradiction that this issue of your paper is as neat in appearance as 
any we have ever seen, and you can feel proud of it. One of your pages, 
illustrating the desirability of uniform borders, is herewith shown. 
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The Brighton Blade, Brighton, Colorado.— We regret that you are 
willing to break columns of reading-matter with small two-inch single- 
column advertisements, for in our estimation a publisher cheapens his 
paper when he grants such preferred positions. We also note that you 
use ornaments needlessly, as in the Derby-Cox heading. We contend that 
the blank white space is preferable to the spotty ornaments. 
make-up 
You 
show, however, a tendency to insert ornaments, rule arrangements, etc., 
into white spaces and short lines needlessly. A line had better be left 
short than lengthened with distracting, meaningless ornamentation; and 
white space is a thing to -be desired rather than abhorred. For example, 
the ornaments at either end of the first line of ** The Angelus ” 


Scott County Argus, Shakopee, Minnesota.— The general 
of your paper is very neat and the news matter is well handled. 


adver- 
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Page from The Riley County Democrat, Manhattan, Kansas, illustrating 
how pleasing a page can be made when the borders are uniform. 


tisement on page 1 of your April 23 issue could have been omitted and 
the advertisement thereby improved. 

The Plainview Evening Herald, Plainview, Texas.— The news matter 
in your paper is well prepared, but some carelessness is apparent in the 
composition of the advertisements. In the first place, too many lines 
are brought out in display. Secondly, in a number of cases — especially 
in the advertisement for the University of Texas Extension Lecture, in 
your issue of April 9 — several inharmonious type-faces are used which, 
in combination with too much display, give an effect of confusion and 
Locals set in bold-face type mar the appearance 
of many otherwise attractive papers. Presswork is satisfactory. 

W. H. Howe, Kalispell, Montana.— No, it does not pay. If the adver- 
tisement had been written to sell brass rule it might have brought good 
results, but to sell clothing it has little value, for the rule arrangement 
so subordinates the type-matier that, in the confusion which results, 
legibility is greatly impaired. We are sure, if this sale proved a success, 
it was more in spite of the circular than because of it. Then, too, the 
amount you received did not pay for composition and distribution, to 
say nothing of presswork, paper stock —and profit. We are showing 
a reproduction of this bill herewith as an illustration of how not to set it. 
Albany, New York.— Your supplement, 
is interesting and gives a good 

It should, in thus proving 
From a mechan- 


thus impair legibility. 


The Knickerbocker Press, 


“The Story of the Knickerbocker Press,” 

impression of your plant and personnel. 
interesting, prove effective advertising for the paper. 
ical and artistic standpoint, we believe an improvement would be appar- 
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ent if the lettering on the cover were in black, or if it was considered 
necessary to have the lettering show in white, the name of the paper 
should be larger, for, as it stands, it is weakened because of the domi- 
nance of the illustration. The half-tones, which in their present place- 
ment are somewhat disorderly, could have been symmetrically arranged 
on some of the pages to advantage, but to do this some would necessarily 
have to be made smaller. While we do not wish to take away in the 
least from the merit of this supplement, it seems the plates were made 
without a definite plan as to their location on the pages. Such work 
should always be planned complete before a plate is made or a line of 
type set. 

B. M. SmitH, Bowling Green, Kentucky.— Several things are respon- 
sible for the unattractive appearance of your advertisement for The 
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The variety of borders here used is responsible for the rather displeasing 
effect produced by the page. Compare with page opposite. 


Underscoring rules are not aids to effectiveness when used to 
excess. If used at all, the rules should be of the same thickness as the 
heavy elements of the type they are used with. Proportion is violated 
both in the too nearly equal division of the page into heading and space 
occupied by paneled items and in the size of these panels. The outside 
panels should be equal in size in the interest of symmetry. Eight type- 
faces in a single advertisement are too many by far, the inharmonious 
appearance resulting from such use being not at all pleasing. You show 
a good understanding of display values. 

The Ortonville Journal, Ortonville, Minnesota.— We admire the good 
presswork which characterizes your interesting paper. From the news 
standpoint also it is all one could ask. There are typographic faults 
apparent, which, if corrected, would materially improve the appearance 
of the paper. The news headings on the first page are not satisfactory, 
and we believe that when large two-line heads are used there should 
follow subordinate decks, not only because of the increased artistic 
effectiveness, but also so that the break between heading and story will 
not be so sharp. Some of the advertisements are especially good, but we 
note in others a tendency to use too many faces of type, and also, in 
some cases, to place insufficient strength in the upper part of the adver- 
tisement. When the main strength is toward the bottom of an advertise- 
ment, balance is not only unsatisfactory but there is a tendency to draw 
the attention of the reader past the matter at the top to the large d 
play, and the advertisement thus loses much in effectiveness. Alwa:s 
have the largest display line at or near the top. 


Bazaar. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
HOW WE GOT OUR ALPHABET. 
NO. X.— THE NUMERALS. 


BY WALLACE RICE. 


UR present system of numerals is a long 
Ve stride ahead of all the systems which have 
41 gone before it, though it is not the best 
conceivable. It is based upon series of 
tens, for no better reason than that we 
=| 4| have ten fingers, which men used to count 
TTI ve on for many centuries, as children do still. 
eeieene Sometimes, to make a score, they counted 
n their toes as well. In consequence we use the decimal 
ystem, and any decimal system has only two factors which 
vill divide without a remainder, two and five. In asystem 
sased upon twelves, or duodecimals, the factors are two, 
hree, four and six, and there will be no repetends in 
juodecimal fractions except from five, seven and eleven. 
Jur present method forces repetends for thirds, sixths, 
evenths, ninths, elevenths and twelfths. 

A duodecimal system requires single significant figures 
for ten and eleven. These obtained, it is possible to 
express much higher numbers with fewer figures. The 
combination 10 would then stand for one dozen, 100 for 
one gross, or 144, 1,000 for one great gross, or 1,728, 
10,000 for a gross of gross, or 20,736, 100,000 for a gross 
of great gross, or 248,832, and 1,000,000 for a great gross 
of great gross, or 2,985,984; while our present million in 
decimals would be written in duodemicals 402,854, and the 
year 1916 in decimals would be 1138 in duodecimals. It 
was such considerations as these, with many more, that 
will occur to every mathematician, that kept Herbert 
Spencer from approval of the metric system, which 
increases the scope of decimal notations and makes the 
introduction cf duodecimals so much the harder. 

The excellence of our present system, in fact, does not 
depend at all upon counting by tens, for that had been 
done in the ancient and more imperfect systems, but upon 
the introduction of the idea of zero, or nothingness, to 
express higher powers and permit our present methods of 
performing mathematical operations. This is purely a 
mechanical contrivance, yet for lack of it the ancient 
Greeks had to assume 6 as the pythmen or base of 60, 
600, and so on, and fill reams of papyrus with complicated 
computations that any modern schoolboy can do on his 
slate. The abacus, or rows of beads sliding on wires, was 
uniformly used where we use pencil and paper, and such 
is the case in many parts of the Orient to-day, in spite of 
the fact that our ordinary, or Arabic, numerals trace back 
to India, whence an ambassador brought them to Bagdad 
773 A. D., were written on in the ninth century by 
Al-Karizmi, and came to Europe through Leonardo da Pisa 
in the thirteenth century. It was this last who, by turning 
the Arabic word cifr, which means “nothing,” into the 
Latin zephyrum, gave us the pair of words, cipher and 
zero, both derived from it through the Italian and French. 

Manifestly the oldest systems of calculation (a word 
which comes from the Latin calculus, a pebble, and shows 
a primitive way of reckoning) would be based on marks, 
each standing for a unit. The Romans never entirely 
outgrew this method, as I for one, and IIII for four, still 
to be seen on clocks and watches, proves. This was the 
method of the ancient Egyptians and Assyrians as well, 
who had separate signs for tens, hundreds, thousands, and 
so on, but had to indicate the number in each degree by 
multiplying the number of signs. The Babylonians, how- 
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ever, who were noted astronomers, had better methods, 
basing their calculations upon a unit of sixty, which com- 
bines both the decimal system with the duodecimal, six 
being both the product and sum of one, two, and three. In 
the calculation of time and of circles, the hours and 
degrees, with their minutes and seconds, owe their origin 
to Babylon. 

Among the Greeks a later stage was reached by 
acrology. Pente, the Greek for five; Deka, for ten; 
Hekaton, for one hundred, and Chilioi, for a thousand, 
lent their initials for the signs of these numbers. Like 
the Hebrews, they passed to a stage where the first nine 
letters of the alphabet stood for units, the second nine 
for tens, and the third for hundreds, the old characters 
Vau, Koppa and San being used to bring the number up 
to the needed twenty-seven. These letters were distin- 
guished by a strcke above them from their alphabetic use, 
while a stroke below them enabled them to be utilized for 
thousands, tens of thousands, and hundreds of thousands. 
Three Alphas (A’s) with marks below followed by three 
with marks above thus stood for 111,111, an enormous 
gain upon previous methods. It is altogether likely that 
the Phenicians, astute traders that they were, had a hand 
in perfecting this system both among the Hebrews and 
the Greeks. 

Among the Romans no such simplicity of signs ever 
existed, except for the usage of mathematicians with 
knowledge of the practices of the Greeks. When the 
Latins adapted to their own language the Grecian char- 
acters of Cumz and Neapolis they took their forms of 
the last letters of the alphabet for numerical signs, these 
being less liable to confusion because several of them did 
not come to have alphabetical value until much later. 

Many authorities see in the Latin V for five the fingers 
of the hand, or at least the thumb and forefinger, as a 
sign of the five digits, while the X, which represents a V 
on top of another V reversed, stood for two hands, or ten. 
But V was the last letter of the Latin alphabet until X 
was added, and it is quite certain that L for fifty, C for a 
hundred, D for five hundred, and M for a thousand had 
their origin in the disused letters of the Chalcidian 
alphabet, Chi, Theta and Phi, which the Etruscans 
retained, but for which the Romans had no corresponding 
sounds, which are those, respectively, of aspirated K, T 
and P. 

Chi, in the old Greek, was shown by a mark resembling 
a spear head, a vertical stroke evenly dividing a somewhat 
opened V, which for lapidary use took the form of an 
inverted T without serifs. From this to L was simple and 
in accordance with the law of least effort. Theta was a 
circle with a dot in the center, which soon assimilated 
itself to C, by a similar process, aided by the fact that C 
was the initial letter of the Latin Centum, a hundred. 
Phi, a circle evenly divided by a vertical line, was first 
written CIO. Much later it was shown by a rounded M, 
which had significance as the initial of Mille, a thousand. 
Half of a thousand was written IO, which is half of the 
character, and this was’ afterward written as the D it so 
strongly resembles. This method of writing the higher 
numbers remained in use as long as Latin was spoken, and 
is still used among scholars. 

Larger figures were indicated by a line drawn above 
them, the line itself being a flattened form of the initial 
M, and being held to multiply the numeral letter by a 
thousand: V with a line above stood for 5,000, which was 
also denoted by joined circles, like a figure 8 on its side; 
C with a line for 100,000, D with a line for 500,000, and 
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M with a line for a thousand thousand, or a million. But 
the older signs with the reversed C’s were also in use, each 
additional character multiplying it by ten, so that IDO 
stood for 5,000, 1000 for 50,000, and 10090 for 500,000. 
The use of a C unreversed had the effect of multiplying 
these sums by two, but as many must be prefixed as there 
are reversed C’s following. Thus ID is 500, CIO twice 
that, or 1,000, while CCIO9 is twice 5,000, or 10,000, and 
CCC19909 stands for 100,000. It need hardly be said that 
with a system so complicated the Romans never attained 
any great standing as mathematicians, though it is a 
science seemingly adapted to their intense practicality. 
Even the device we are all now familiar with, of placing 
a smaller number before a larger to indicate subtraction, 
was long in coming into use, and IIII was the classical 
method of writing four and VIIII of nine. 

Returning now to the origin of our own figures, which 
have already been traced from Italy to the Orient, from 
the Arab empire, the capital of which was placed at 
Bagdad, on the River Tigris, mentioned in the Bible as 
one of the rivers of the Garden of Eden, back to Hindustan, 
it remains to carry on the almost incredible story that 
links them to the hieroglyphic writing of ancient Egypt. 
This tracing involves practically every great empire in 
the beginnings of history, and is more filled with the 
spirit of romance than any reader of novels is ever likely 
to find as the product of the most highly imaginative mind. 

The story, of course, opens in Egypt, the hieroglyphic 
writing of which was the mother of all alphabets. Thence 
it passes to Tyre and Sidon, who held the commerce of 
the Mediterranean for centuries. In transferring the 
goods of the great inland sea to the Red sea, and so to 
India, the Phenicians came into contact with the kindred 
people of the ancient kingdom of Sheba, or southwestern 
Arabia, whose territory afforded the safest and most direct 
approach to the farther East. From the Scriptures we 
learn that the Queen of Sheba visited King Solomon at 
Jerusalem in the earlier part of the tenth century before 
Christ. That she was the reigning monarch over a pros- 
perous and civilized people all history attests. Contem- 
porary with Solomon was Hiram, King of Tyre, the 
conqueror of Cyprus and Israel’s ally. Even before that 
ancient day, nearly three thousand years ago, the people 
of Sheba had learned the art of writing from the Phe- 
nicians, and they in turn imparted it to the peoples of 
southern India, whence came, in all likelihood, the great 
store of spices and precious stones which Sheba’s queen 
bestowed upon the King of Israel. 

That the transfer of the alphabet took place so long 
ago is shown by the great difference, the accumulated 
minor differentiations of centuries, between the characters 
of Sheba and of Tyre, a difference which was further 
accentuated by the transfer to an alien race with a struc- 
turally different speech. This southern Indian alphabet 
was destined to prevail over another alphabet, similarly 
derived from Egypt through Phenicia, which entered Hin- 
dustan from the north. 

The Arameans, occupying the highlands of Syria, kins- 
men again of the Phenicians and Sabeans, took their 
alphabet from the former, and passed it on to the 
Assyrians and their successors in empire, the Persians. 
These, conquering all those parts of Asia lying nearest 
them, imparted it to the people of northern Hindustan, 
whence it spread until it came into contact with the 
southern script, and was supplanted by it. 

Whether the northern, or Indo-Bactrian, alphabet had 
already taken certain of its letters to serve as numerals, 
or whether this was done for them by the writers of the 
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southern signary, is uncertain. But it seems to be cer- 
tainly true that when the northern characters passed away 
they left ten of their number as a heritage to the southern, 
to be used by them and, later, by all civilization as the 
signs for the numbers which we call, from their trans- 
mitters, the Arabian numerals, or Gobar. 

The Indo-Bactrian letters were not taken in any alpha- 
betical order, but rather acrologically, the initial of the 
numerical word standing for the quantity it denoted. The 
first three figures thus obtained may stand as the first 
letters of the three words, eka, dva, and tri, one, two, and 
three, or they may be cursive adaptations of one, two, and 
three lines, which stand as figures still in the Chinese 
notation. The number four, chatur in Pracrit, derives 
from the Y-shaped letter which was the guttural Ch in 
the Indo-Bactrian alphabet, itself the derivative of the 
Phenician Cheth, which gave us our letter H. 

The numeral five is the P of the northern signary, 
standing for panchan, five, from which our English word 
punch is derived, from the five ingredients, spirits, water, 
sugar, lemon juice and spices, which go to make it. Its 
letter was much like our script P, turned the other way 
around by the Arabs, whose letters read from right to left. 

Six, the Pracrit shash, comes from the looped northern 
letter for S, and seven, saptan, from that for SH, the 
sibilants shifting their values in the northern dialects. Its 
character was originally a hook, straightened to make ou1 
7. One goes back to the Phenician Tsade, which was a 
looped letter in Indo-Bactrian, but which has left no 
descendant in English, though the name of Zed is taken 
from it; and the other to Samekh, which is now our X — 
a square letter, one and then two of whose sides were 
dropped through the principle of least effort in the course 
of ages. 

Eight, ashtan, resembled a lower-case h, and was in 
Indo-Bactrian a double letter, or ligature, like fi, for ASH. 
The first century Indian character looked like a curved 3, 
which the Arabs turned the ends of to double loops. It 
was a combination of the Indo-Bactrian A, also a hooked 
letter, and SH, a three-sided square through the dropping 
out of the lower line. Nine, navan, was the northern N, 
resembling a C, or cedilla — which last word means simply 
a little Zed. It was only necessary to make the curve into 
a loop, retaining the tail, to have our 9. 

The zero or naught was originally a northern D, the 
initial of dasan, ten, which looked like a sickle with the 
handle pointing upward, or like our lower-case d with the 
continuing line below the curve omitted. It traces back to 
the Phenician Daleth, a triangle, by much the same series 
of transformations that our own minuscule d does. 

The crowning virtue of the Arabic numerals is, of 
course, the invention of the zero or cipher, by which all 
our modern arithmetical operations have been made pos- 
sible. The Arabs called it sifr, or empty, but they owed 
it to the Hindoos, from whom they took it to give to us. 
It seems simple enough, now, this idea of nothingness or 
emptiness, but the world had been figuring for many cen- 
turies before the possibility of expressing it by a character 
which, though without value of its own, could lend a new 
significance to all the figures preceding it. 

But note the course taken by these characters before 
they could come to us. To make them effective Egypt, 
Tyre, Sheba, Aram, Assyria, Persia, Hindustan, Syria 
again, Italy, and at last England were all needed to bring 
them to the United States. Of all these ancient empires 
they remain to-day, next to the alphabet itself, the most 
enduring memorial, not only of their almost forgotten 
magnificence, but of the essential unity of all mankind. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 


Items for this 


department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


American Offset Presses for Switzerland and Japan. 

That wars and rumors of wars have not stopped the 
xport of printing machinery is shown by the recent ship- 
ients of several offset presses to Switzerland, and to Japan, 
y the Potter Printing Press Company. We understand 
there’s more to follow.” 


Specimens of Book and Catalogue Faces for the 
Linotype. 

When it becomes a privilege to possess a certain piece of 
advertising matter, that advertising matter has assuredly 
reached a high place in the estimation of the customers it is 
designed to influence. This is particularly the case with 
the de luxe edition of specimens of type-faces issued by the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company and regarding which we 
defer a description until our next issue. 


‘“‘Poster Stamp Pointers for Poster Stamp Printers.” 


Under the above title the Ideal Coated Gummed Paper 
Company, of Brookfield, Massachusetts, has issued a new 
sample-book of its gummed papers. A novel idea of using 
a reproduction of a poster stamp in colors in the center of 
each sample-sheet shows to excellent advantage the adapta- 
bility of the paper to that class of work. The Ideal gummed 
papers are guaranteed absolutely flat, and are also guar- 
anteed to remain flat and to work with perfect satisfaction. 
They can be supplied in large-sized sheets that can be run 
at high speed on any lithographic or printing press. 


Samuel C. Tatum Company Representatives to Travel 
Western Territory. 


Owing to the death of its western representative, W. D. 
McGillivray, The Samuel C. Tatum Company, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is sending two of its eastern men on a special trip 
through the western territory to look after the trade until 
such time as the necessary arrangements can be made to 
appoint a successor to Mr. McGillivray. The Chicago rep- 
resentative, W. R. Clarke, left on May 2 to cover the north- 
ern part of the territory, and the southern representative, 
E. F. Perry, left on the twelfth for a trip through the 
southern part. Both will visit the San Francisco exposi- 
tion before they return. 


Look Out for This Man. 


A man traveling under the name of E. S. Ransom and 
claiming to represent The Printing Art and The Printing 
Art Suggestion Book, issued by the University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, has been taking subscriptions for 
the publications and failing to turn them in. His opera- 
tions cover a number of cities, among them being Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Toledo, Cleveland, St. Louis, Dav- 


enport, and other places. He has not only accepted cash 
and checks payable to himself which he has appropriated 
entire, but has endorsed checks payable to the University 
Press and obtained the money on them. 

He travels also under the names of E. S. Baxter and 
Snow Ransom. At one time he also took subscriptions for 
System, and is said to have been employed when in Chicago 
for some of the engraving houses. The Printing Art order- 
blanks he carries were not supplied by that publication, but 
were ordered of printers in Milwaukee and Indianapolis. 

Ransom’s operations have recently been among the 
artists and illustrators, but printers, advertising men, 
engravers and others have also been victimized. The trade 
is cautioned to be on the lookout for this man, and to wire 
the University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, or the 
Charles Woodward Company, Cleveland, Ohio, if he is 
located. 


The Stoddart-Bell Electrotype Company. 

A recent arrival in the electrotyping industry of New 
York city is The Stoddart-Bell Electrotype Company, 
located at 217 Center street. Both G. W. Stoddart and 
Wm. H. Bell, the active members of the company, are old- 
timers in the business. 


Daniels Printing Company Announces Incorporation. 

A. G. Daniels, of the Daniels Printing Company, 93-95 
Broad street, Boston, Massachusetts, has issued an an- 
nouncement to the effect that the business has been incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of Massachusetts, 
fully paid and free from all incumbrances. This step has 
been taken in order to perpetuate the business, and to give 
his two sons, Grover and Maurice, an interest in the busi- 
ness. The name of the corporation remains the same. 
Grover B. Daniels is president and general manager, Mau- 
rice A. Daniels is secretary, and A. G. Daniels is treasurer. 


The Taylor Optical Projector for Registering Color 
Forms. 

Our old friend and long-time contributor, Arthur K. 
Taylor, of Baltimore, Maryland, announces that he has per- 
fected a device that will register forms in one-half the time 
required by any other method. Mr. Taylor’s advertisement 
appears elsewhere in this issue, and in a private letter he 
advises us that in a test covering a period of six months 
the projector has shown most gratifying results. It is an 
optical apparatus, says Mr. Taylor, and the stone-hand 
works in the dark excepting for the light that is projected 
through a lens-and-prism system onto the imposing-stone. 
The necessary registering detail is projected right onto 
the form, and the operator simply moves the plates around 
until they register with the image that is clearly shown on 
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the face of the plates. Mr. Taylor is confident that it will 
not be long before the projector will be in use in offices 
doing colorwork quite as generally as the linotype is in use 
in newspaper offices. The apparatus will be exhibited at 
the exposition of the printing and allied trades, at the Coli- 
seum, Chicago, June 19 to 26. 








The Hartford Printing-Press. 
From the National Machine Company, of Hartford, 
Connecticut, comes the announcement of a new half super- 
royal platen press called the Hartford, which, the company 
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The New Hartford Press. 






states, contains many new and attractive features and thor- 
oughly covers the whole field of platen presswork, including 
the printing of type-forms, half-tones and color-plates, 
book-cover inlaying, light cutting and creasing, cold and 
hot embossing. The system of ink distribution is claimed 
to be the most complete and thorough yet devised, and the 
rigidity of impression and smooth operation is said to be a 
new departure in printing-press construction. 

None of the above improvements has been made at the 
cost of speed or convenience, but, on the contrary, a larger 
output of the highest class of printed product in a given 
time and at low cost is obtained. 

The new Hartford supersedes the well-known Univer- 
sal press heretofore turned out by the factory, and the 
company is now prepared to fill orders with reasonable 
promptness, and is confident that printers will at once rec- 
ognize the important advancement it has made in press 
designing and construction. 

The new management of the National Machine Com- 
pany has been occupied with the development of its latest 
machine for many months, the purpose being to build a 
press to fully meet all requirements of the changed condi- 
tions in the trade without reference to what has heretofore 
been accomplished in the manufacture of printing equip- 
ment of this kind. 
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Within the past few months the National Machine Com- 
pany has materially broadened its operating basis all along 
the line, and new capital has been provided to enable it to 
meet the large demand for Hartford presses, which is sure 
to come through the leading typefounders and dealers who 
will market the machine. 

A new illustrated booklet wtih full information is being 
printed on one of the new presses, and is a specimen of the 
excellent type-form and half-tone printing and embossing 
which can be done on the Hartford press. Copies of this 
booklet may be secured from supply houses, or from the 
company at the address given. 


The Mohr Lino-Saw. 


After several years spent in testing under actual work- 
ing conditions on the most difficult classes of work, the 
Mohr Lino-Saw Company has announced that it has per- 
fected the Mohr lino-saw, and now is certain that it can 
offer the trade an attachment that will create a great sav- 
ing on linotype composition. As shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, the saw is attached directly to the linotype. 
It will automatically cut the slugs to any desired length 
as they are ejected from the mold, requiring but one opera- 
tion in handling advertising, catalogue and job matter, and 
also avoiding the confusion of slugs being held awaiting 
their turn for sawing. 

The Mohr lino-saw can be attached to any model lino- 
type, and, when so attached, becomes a part of the machine 
and does not in any way interfere with its operation. Sim- 










The Mohr Lino-Saw. 


ply turning a dial will set the assembler, vise-jaw and saw 
to picas or points. It is operated by individual motor. The 
saw blade is encased, so that it is impossible for an oper- 
ator to be injured by it. Waste ends are carried through 
a chute back of the elevator and deposited in a box placed 
on the floor. Illustrated literature giving complete par- 
ticulars may be secured from the company, which is located 
at 358 West Madison street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Unusual Treatment of High School Annual by the 
‘“*Holden Progress.” 

When the pride of good craftsmanship is added to civic 
pride and a particular personal interest in any of the estab- 
lished institutions of the community, gratifying and satis- 
factory results are the inevitable outcome. This fact is 
clearly shown in the Holden High School Annual for 1915, 
of Holden, Missouri. 

The treatment of the Annual is radically unusual. The 
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illustrations and portraits are printed in sepia ink on a 
dull-finished toned cameo stock, and these in turn are 
mounted on a deckle-edge Strathmore de luxe which carries 
the text in a brown ink. The cover is a heavy light-brown 
cover-stock bound with a heavy brown silk cord. The 
advertisements are neatly set, and while we would have 
liked a greater uniformity in type-faces, and there are 
little touches here and there that might be improved upon, 
this is a sort of criticism that can be made of the best work 
that was ever produced at any time. 

C. L. Hobart, of the Holden Progress, is the responsible 
verson for the production of the work, but we can go back 
»f him and give the credit to the person who had the dis- 
‘rimination to entrust the Annual to him, because the whole 
yroduction shows clearly that the name Mr. Hobart has 
*hosen for his progressive paper is not a mere name, but 
in ideal. The Annual is a good job and a credit to any 
‘community. 


A Two-Color Attachment for Disk Platen Presses. 


It has been considered impracticable heretofore to do 
two-color work with one impression on disk platen presses. 
With the Dual Print attachment, recently announced by 
the Queen City Printing Ink Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
it is claimed that close register two-color work may now be 
done on disk platen presses at the same cost as one-color 
work. Not only does this attachment make the production 
of two-color work an easy problem, it also improves the 
quality of distribution on single-color work. With the Dual 
Print attachment it is possible to print work in two colors 
that requires immediate delivery, instead of running the job 
on two presses or waiting until one color is completed; or 
still better, it does away with the necessity of lifting a 
partly finished form, entailing the double loss of time of 
more than one make-ready. Another valuable feature is 
that one may print two different jobs at the same time, 
each in a different color, or in two different grades of ink 
of the same color. The Queen City Printing Ink Company, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, will furnish full particulars and reply 
to all queries regarding the attachment. 


Constant Southworth Made a Director of National 
Paper & Type Co. 


The many friends and acquaintances of Constant South- 
worth, president of the Southworth Machine Company, will 
be interested in the following item which appeared in the 
news columns of the Wall Street Journal, of New York: 

“At a special meeting of the stockholders of the 
National Paper & Type Co., held at the office of the com- 
pany, 15 Exchange place, Jersey City, New Jersey, it was 
voted to increase the authorized capital to $1,200,000. Con- 
stant Southworth, president of the Southworth Machine 
Company, Portland, Maine, has been elected a director and 
vice-president of the company.” 

Mr. Southworth, one of Portland’s best known and most 
active young business men, is not only president of the 
Southworth:Machine Company, but is prominently con- 
nected with a number of Maine financial and industrial 
organizations. It is understood that his election to the 
directorate and vice-presidency of the big New York cor- 
poration will require his being away from Portland about 
half of each month. 

The National Paper & Type Co. operates exclusively 
in foreign countries, handling products of very large manu- 
facturers of papers and supplies used by printing and allied 
trades. It has four branch offices in Mexico, and one each in 
Cuba, Argentine and Peru. 
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Multiple-Feeding Attachment for Miller Platen-Press 
Feeders. 


A new multiple-feeding attachment, by means of which 
the Miller platen-press feeder is enabled to feed from three 
separate stock piles as easily as it handles the stock from 
one pile, has been announced by the Miller Saw-Trimmer 
Company, Point building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

The company states that the average speed of the 
Miller platen-press feeder is 2,000 impressions an hour, and 
through the use of the multiple-feeding attachment this 
speed is increased to 6,000 impressions an hour with accu- 
rate register. 

In order to facilitate the replacement of stock, special 
trays are provided so that the three piles can be placed on 


New Multiple-Feeding Attachment for Miller Platen-Press Feeders. 


the stock table with scarcely the loss of a single impression. 
Similar trays are arranged on the delivery table, each set 
falling into its separate compartment. 

This multiple-feeding device was originally designed for 
handling die-cut labels of odd as well as regular shapes, 
and as it has proved so satisfactory in that field, it has 
been adapted by a number of printers for feeding specialty 
jobs that necessitate printing after being cut into small 
sizes. The company recommends it for any flat stocks 
heavier than onion-skin, up to three-ply cardboard. 

One of these devices will be included in the many 
exhibits that will attract especial attention at the printing 
and allied trades exposition, to be held in Chicago, June 
19 to 26. 


Electrically Heated Linotype Metal-Pot. 


The development of electrically heated devices for print- 
ers has been slow but none the less certain. The very latest 
attachment we note is the Cutler-Hammer electric metal- 
pot for linotype machines. This pot has the unqualified 
endorsement of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company after 
an extended series of tests. It differs materially from the 
gas-heated pot, inasmuch as the heat is applied to the metal 
directly instead of from the outside of the crucible. The 
heating units consist of resistor ribbons of metal alloy 
encased in mica, fastened in strips, and sealed by autog- 
enous welding inside of a metal casing, so that perfect 
conductivity of heat is obtained. Two of these heating 
units are applied in the metal back of the well; another 
is attached outside the crucible above the throat and adja- 
cent to the mouthpiece, while still another occupies a place 
under the throat extending from the mouthpiece down to 
the base of the crucible. The various heating units are 
fully protected from injury. 
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The device is controlled by two snap-switches and an 
automatic adjustable dynamic thermometer. At the out- 
set a maximum amount of current is directed through the 
heating units and continues until the working temperature 
of the metal is reached. At this point the automatic regu- 
lator comes into service and cuts off the excess current 
and brings it down to normal, maintaining a uniform tem- 
perature thereafter. The cost of current for the heating 
of the metal, at three cents a kilowatt-hour, will be equal 
to the cost of gas at one dollar a thousand feet for the same 
purpose. When this pot is in use no ventilating system is 
required, the life of the metal being conserved owing to the 
nature of controlling apparatus, giving and maintaining 
the minimum working temperature. A particularly fine 
quality of slugs, both in sharpness of face and solidity of 
body, is a feature of this pot. The Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, of New York, will furnish full particulars for pot 
installation, both on new machines and those outstanding. 


Commemorate Birth of Henry O. Shepard. 


The Henry O. Shepard School, Fillmore, Francisco and 
Mozart streets, Chicago, was the scene of a most impressive 
ceremony on Monday afternoon, May 24, 1915. It was the 
commemoration of the birth of the late Henry O. Shepard, 
for whom the school was named. 

Friends, neighbors, employees and the family of the 
great master printer met to do honor to his memory. Each 
vied with the other in giving expression, in feeling and lov- 
ing terms, to the many noble qualities of heart and mind of 
the husband, father, neighbor, friend, employer, and the 
public-spirited characteristics manifested by Mr. Shepard 
during his long and useful life — a life that the Great Deity 
saw fit to end — as its owner was in the prime of life and in 
the zenith of that power which was so potent for good and 
which would have accomplished so much more for the good 
of mankind had it been permitted to continue its way. 

However, the potential ability of the man was so far in 
excess of those of his fellows that, backed as it was by 
fidelity to truth and unswerving integrity, it forged a chain 
that bound to him men of great mental worth who followed 
with intelligent perception his lead during life, and in death 
still found the precepts of his leadership a powerful factor 
in shaping their policies in conducting the great business 
his monumental ability created. 

Thus it quite befitted the character and work of Mr. 
Shepard that those closest to him should on this memorable 
occasion eulogize him and his accomplishments. 

It is quite true that a man’s success in life is not neces- 
sarily measured by his accumulation of wealth but rather 
by the affection and good will with which he is regarded by 
those who know him best. This is the acid test of a man’s 
character, and the life of Henry O. Shepard was an exem- 
plification of its truth. 

Thus, years after the death of this lamented man we find 
his friends, family and the public gathered together to do 
honor to his memory, and in doing so showing that they 
have a full and realizing sense of the uplifting character 
of the man. 

To Col. M. H. Madden, an old friend and comrade of 
Mr. Shepard, fell the pleasant duty of presiding. After 
being introduced by Miss C. Katherine Cutler, principal of 
the Henry QO. Shepard School, Colonel Madden paid a glow- 
ing and touching tribute to the noble characteristics of 
Mr. Shepard. 

The following program came after this opening address: 
Address, Rev. John P. Brushingham; Peace Song, “ The 
Lord Is My Shepherd,” and Kellar’s “ American Hymn,” 
Henry O. Shepard School pupils; Address, “ The Memo- 


rial Window Builder,” T. A. O’Shaughnessy; Address, 
Daniel Boyle; Address, Miss Kate S. Kellogg, district super- 
intendent; Address, “Mr. Shepard as a Neighbor,” Dr. 
Homer M. Thomas; “ America,” by all. 


W. P. Henneberry ‘‘Remembers’’ Men on Anniversary. 

William P. Henneberry, on Saturday, May 1, 1915, com- 
pleted fifty years in the bookbinding business in Chicago, 
and celebrated the day by remembering fifty of his oldest 
employees, giving each an insurance policy for $1,000, with 
old-age fund and disability features. 

There were fifty large American Beauty roses on his 
desk when he went to his office in the morning. There was 
no work done, however. It was declared a holiday. 

The employees were then given their policies and a talk 
was made to them by H. R. Corbett, actuary, with offices 
in the Insurance Exchange building, who aided in the 
scheme. 

“Mr. Henneberry set himself the problem of figuring 
out the wisest way to recognize the good work of his 
employees,” said Mr. Corbett, “and to give them some 
substantial evidence of his interest entirely beyond and 
outside of their regular pay. He wanted it to be perma- 
nent, not merely a pleasure of the day, but something which 
would grow in significance and value. 

“ He often thought that if death suddenly and unexpect- 
edly should claim any of them he would like to do some- 
thing for their families or nearest friends. Then, too, he 
has looked forward to the time when they might grow old 
in the service of the Henneberry Company. 

“In order to make the benefit absolutely sure, he has 
had the scheme underwritten and guaranteed. The Henne- 
berry Company will pay the premiums, and the policies are 
assigned to the company.” 

The golden anniversary ended with a dinner at George 
Henneberry’s residence in Evanston. 


Convention of the International Association of 
Manufacturing Photoengravers. 


The nineteenth annual convention of the manufacturing 
photoengravers of the United States and Canada will this 
year be held in Chicago, at the Hotel Sherman, June 17, 
18 and 19. Louis Flader, the commissioner of the associa- 
tien, predicts that it will be the biggest convention in the 
history of the craft. The registration of visitors will take 
place at nine o’clock on Thursday morning, June 17, and 
at ten o’clock the convention will be formally opened. 

Among the many subjects that will be presented for 
discussion are the following: ‘“ Developments of the 
Graphic Arts,” by Louis Levy, of Philadelphia; “ What 
the Rotogravure Process Means to the Photoengraver,” 
Charles W. Beck, Jr., Philadelphia; ‘“ Developments in 
Planographic Methods,” W. C. Huebner, Buffalo; arbi- 
tration agreement between the International Association 
of Manufacturing Photoengravers and the International 
Photoengravers Union; reading of the fifty-dollar prize 
essay; “The Chicago Plan of Codperation”; “ Quality 
and Service ”; ‘“ How to Meet Rival Illustrative Methods ”; 
“ Thorough Organization.” 

Under the heading, “ Description and Introduction of 
Recent Inventions in Our Craft,” appear the Hatt air-space 
screen and the plate rectifier. Arrangements will be made 
so that visitors can see practical demonstrations of inven- 
tions under ordinary working conditions. 

The entertainment program includes an auto ride over 
Chicago’s boulevard and park system, a boat ride on Lake 
Michigan or a visit to the printing-trades exposition, and 
other features, also various events for the ladies. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


~~ Prices for this ene 40 cents per line; minimum renreng 80 
cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,” 25 cents per line; minimum charge, 
50 cents. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash 
must accompany the order. The insertion of ads. received in Chicago 
later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not guaran- 
teed. We can not send copies of The Inland Printer free to classified 
advertisers. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


JOB OFFICE FOR SALE — A small but complete sei in manufactur- 

ing city of 10,000; only shop in factory district and but three other 
shops in city; type practically new and everything in good condition: 
will sacrifice for quick sale, as other business demands entire attention ; 
full particulars upon request. F 876. 


FOR SALE — PRINTING-PLANT; good established local and mail- 

order trade; sale includes complete printing outtit, land and build- 
ings on main street of one of the finest villages of 3,500 population in 
the old Pine Tree State of — property must be sold at once. For 
particulars address at once. E 843. 


TO START CAN TURN OVER $50, 000 of job printing per annum: 

will guarantee payment of these accounts; will supply space and 
power at a competitive price; will guarantee to reduce all overheads 
from your present basis; am interested in not less than a half-interest 
in ) an unmortgaged plant. F 866. 


$800 CASH, WITH EASY TERMS, will take one of the best independent 
_ country weeklies in heart of famous Yakima Valley, central Wash- 
ington; ideal climate, fruit, hay, dairying section; opportunities for 
growth; one of the best towns in State. F 874. 


WANTED — GOOD EXECUTIVE with $12,000 or $14,000 to join active 

man who will invest an equal amount to purchase controlling interest 
in old-established printing business in city in the Ohio Valley; plant 
well equipped and doing good business. F 879. 


FOR SALE — An | up- -to-date printing-plant ina “growing city of Con- 
necticut; has cylinder, jobbers and necessary equipment; good busi- 

ness; owner must sell on account of nervousness. F 870. 

JOB OFFICE FOR SALE — Invoicing about $1,400; 
sale; hustling town, growing business; other 

information. PEKINS, Oak st., Walden, N. Y. 

BOOKBINDERY FOR SALE CHEAP, owner left town; 
and good-will complete. For particulars, address P. 

eare Bank of Saginaw, Saginaw, Mich. 


FOR. SALE — An up-to-date printing-plant ; 
modern equipment ; 





3 sacrifice for quick 
interests; write for 


stock, fixtures 
H. KELLER, 


good location; all new 
just the place for an honest hustler. F 868. 





ENGRAVING METHODS. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE GOOD CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling 

cost with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and 
drawing ability not required. Price of process, $1; circular and speci- 
mens for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 





FOR SALE. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Before buying elsewhere a “ gecond- 
hand or rebuilt Smyth machine, send us the serial number on name- 
plate and we will give you its history and age; we are now, and have 
been for over twenty-four years, the sole selling agents in North Amer- 
ica for the Smyth Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, Conn., the only 
manufacturers of Smyth book-sewing machines, casemaking, casing-in, 
cloth-cutting, gluing and book-trimming machines. There is no con- 
nection whatever between the Smyth Manufacturing Company, of Hart- 
ford, and any other concern in this country trading under a somewhat 
similar name. Prospective customers are cautioned accordingly. All 
rebuilt Smyth machines offered by us have all worn parts replaced by 
interchangeable and correct parts furnished us by the manufacturers, 
and correspondence with those interested is invited. E. C. FULLER 
COMPANY, 28 Reade st., New York, and Fisher bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


GUARANT EED REBUILT Whitlock two-rev., bed 28 by 40, front deliv- 

ery, direct drive; Whitlock two-rev., bed 39 by 52, 4-roller, front fly ; 
Campbell two-rev., bed 32 by 46, front fly; Cottrell two-rev., bed 25 by 30, 
direct drive; Campbell pony two-rev., bed 23 by 30, front fly; Whitlock 
drum, bed 32 by 4614, tapeless; Cranston drum, bed 33 by 47, tapeless ; 
Cranston drum, bed 21 by 36; Buffum automatic card press; job presses 
—all sizes and makes; paper-cutters, wire stitchers, punching machines, 
perforators, and all machinery appertaining to the trade. We will take 
great pleasure in giving all information, together with lowest prices. 
RICHARD PRESTON, 49A Purchase st., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE — UNPROFITABLE VENTURE IN MANUFACTURIN( 

ADVERTISING SPECIALTY FORCES OLD-ESTABLISHED GEN- 
ERAL PRINTING BUSINESS INTO RECEIVER’S HANDS; MOD- 
ERATE-SIZED, WELL-EQUIPPED PLANT; EXCELLENT OPPOR- 
TUNITY FOR MAN WITH ABILITY WHO HAS BEEN MAKING 
MONEY FOR OTHERS TO START BUSINESS FOR HIMSELF; LOW 
PRICE; EASY TERMS. ADDRESS R. S. GRAU, RECEIVER, 138 
SOUTH SECOND ST., MEMPHIS, MINN. 

















Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


$1.20 per doz. with extra tongues 
any make of popular job press. 


$4.80. 


60 Duane Street 


QUICK ON 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
No fitting. Gr 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and. Mfr. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


$1.25 set of 3 with extra tongues 
Applies instantly to “— 
Great in efficiency. 
Only 


ilies VISE GRIP 





Free Bing 
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all with full sets of agate 
run by individual motors 
1 straight line 
complete 

NICH- 
New 


FOR SALE — 10 Model 1 linotype machines ; 

or nonpareil 2-letter mats.; spacebands ; 
and in first-class condition; 1 Jenney linotype motor ; 
Hoe perfecting press; 1 right-angle Hoe perfecting press; 
stereotyping outfit; 1 Diebold combination safe, 68 by 92 by 37. 
OLSON PUBLISHING CO. (In Liquidation), 330 Camp st., 
Orleans, La. 
REBUILT — Guaranteed satisfactory to purchaser, Huber 4-roller, 

46 by 60 bed, $1,100; Campbell job and book, 41 by 60 bed, $700; 
37 by 52 bed, $650; 34 by 50 bed, $550; Campbell ‘‘ Economic,” 
45 by 60 bed, $550; Hoe pony drum, 17 by 21 bed, $400; f. o. b. New 
York. C. FRANK BOUGHTON, successor to Van Allens & Boughton, 
17-23 Rese st., New York. 


FOR SALE — WESEL PATENT IRON GROOVED BLOCKS (4), size 

of each block 22 by 27% inches, with 680 catches; cost about $425 
new; our price for the lot is $150: in fine condition. RICHARD PRES- 
TON, 49A Purchase st., Boston, Mass. 


DEXTER AUTOMATIC FEEDERS FOR SALE — Two feeders to fit 

No. 0000 Miehle press; one feeder to fit press 32 by 44, with direct- 
current motors attached ; special offer. Address THE HUGH STEPHENS 
PRINTING CO., Jefferson City, Mo. 


FOR SALE — REBUILT No. 4 DEXTER folding machine: has never 

been used; folds three or four folds; minimum size of sheet 36 by 49; 
in perfect condition; at a bargain. THE KEMPER-THOMAS COM- 
PANY, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DO YOU WANT TO PRINT a 50 by 66 inch sheet or smaller? Offer 
for sale 53 by 69 two-rev., 4-roller press in good running order; 

cheap. H. W. THORNTON, 1406 Fisher bldg., 343 S. Dearborn st., 

Chicago, IIl. 

FOR SALE — Latest model, largest size Autopress, takes a sheet 14 by 


21; sells for $2,750; used only a short time and guaranteed equal to 
new ; will sell at tremendous sacrifice; make us an offer. F 830. 





FOR SALE — One Harris two-color printing-press; will print sheet 28 
by 42 and produce 5,000 per hour; has ‘been used only five months, 
practically new; an exceptional bargain. F 773. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book- 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. 

JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 638 Federal st., Chicago. 

FOR SALE — One 10 by 15 Kirkman automatie job-press feeder; also 
one set 28 by 42 Unique metal bases with catches; all perfect condi- 

tion. CAXTON COMPANY, Louisville, Ky. 


ONE CAMPBELL CYLINDER PRESS, 32 by 44 inches, in good order ; 
price $300, $100 cash, balance one year ane in payments or otherwise. 


PHILLIPS BROS., , Springfield, Ill. 





Rene No. 7 Hoe TSS presses; sheet size, 33 by 
first-class register; bargain for quick 


FOR SAL E 
46; will print 1,200 per hour, 
buyer. F 872. 


FOR SALE — MODEL 3 LINOTYPE in good condition; fully equipped. 
THE LEZIUS PRINTING CO., 1125 Oregon av., Cleveland, Ohio. 





HELP WANTED. 





“inter. 


FOREMAN WANTED — A first-class bindery in one of the large east- 

ern cities, employing about sixty people, equipped with the most mod- 
ern machinery and doing only high-grade work, handling lithographed 
and printed blank stationery, loose-leaf, blank-book and leather work, 
wants a young, energetic and experienced foreman —-a man thoroughly 
familiar with all classes of bank work; a first-class chance for the right 
man. F 863. 

Engravers. 


WANTED — Good half-tone photographer and copper etcher; 
situation; open shop; fine western city; full particulars 
F 870. 


HELP 
steady 
first letter. 
Managers and Superintendents. $ 
WANTED — MAN EXPERIENCED IN PRINTING BUSINESS, by con- 

cern manufacturing printed-paper specialties line, to act as direct 
assistant to general manager in handling the various departments; good 
salary to start and excellent opportunity for rapid advancement; state 
past five years’ experience and full details; location vicinity of Phila- 
delphia. F 864. 
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Pressroom. 

A PRINTING HOUSE (incorporated), of oxoelient nepatetion, eutal 

lished in a university city for more than a quarter-century, offers an 
unusual oppor tunity to a practical and ambitious pressman to acquire an 
interest in the business and take charge of the presswork; this interest 
can be large or small, as the financial condition of the applicant may 
warrant, but it is important that the applicant be a thorough, competent, 
practical pressman, willing to apply himself closely to business, to pro- 
duce best results and make a future for himself. Address P. O. BOX 
1415, New Haven, _ Conn. 





INSTRUCTION. 





A BEGINNER on the Mergenthaler will find the THALER KEYBOARD 

invaluable; the operator out of practice will find it just the thing 
he needs; exact touch, bell announces finish of line; 22-page instruc- 
tion book. When ordering state which layout you want — No. 1, with- 
out fractions; No. 2, two-letter with commercial fractions, two-letter 
without commercial fractions, standard Junior, German. THALER 
KEYBOARD COMPANY, 505 *“ P”’ st., N.-W., Washington, D. C.; also 
all agencies Mergenthaler Linotype Company. Price, $5. 


EMPIRE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 419 First av., New 

York city — Eight Mergenthalers; three to six hours each day actual 
linotype practice; evenings, five hours; $5 weekly; good machines; 
cbliging, painstaking instructors; nine years of constant improvement ; 





practice keyboards loaned free; large patronage and years of experience 
enable us to offer a thousand and one costly features not even attempted 
by others ; 


prospectus. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Artists. 





SITUATION WANTED by first-class designer and retoucher with fifteen 
years’ experience; capable of taking charge of art department. 
F 862. : 


Bindery. 


BINDERY SUPERINTENDENT — Seneeael in all haietien: ; sober ; 
fully posted on estimating ; correspondence solicited. F 880. 


Compeiin g-room. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR wants situation; ten years’ news 

and job experience; familiar with all models; speed, 5,000 ems, clean 
proofs; sober; union; will go anywhere, small town preferred; can do 
Spanish composition. LINO. -, 317 Seventh st., Laramie, Wyo. 





SITUATION WANTED — ‘MACHINIST- OPERATOR, nd, re- 
liable, union, married, swift; will come on wire; prefers not over 
300 miles from Chicago. F 875. 


SOBER, INDUSTRIOUS COMPOSITOR wants position, 
small town, to more thoroughly learn all branches of trade; 
good education. E 85 


preferably in 
age 25; 





SITUAT ION WANTED by monoty pe keyboard operator; pressroom and 
composing-room experience, also two years as copyholder and assistant 

proofreader. F 865. 

FIRST-CLASS, INDUSTRIOUS COMPOSITOR, graduate of I. T. U. 
Course, — permanent position in small town, preferably in Ohio; 

union. F 878 





Engravers. 





SITUATION WANTED AS SUPERINTENDENT or as operator ; photo- 
engraving, wet or dry plates (ten years) ; ees collodion emul- 
sion (five years) ; gilt-edged references. F 8 





Managers and Superintendents. 
PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT (practical) and ‘buyer of pa sup- 
plies and printing desires position with large manufacturer or busi- 
ness house; competent to handle advertising; exceptional ability; best 
of references; twenty-five years’ experience; age 42 years; married. 
Address BOX 207, Meadville, Pa. 





Paper-Rulers. 





PAPER-RULER — First-class, steady, reliable (union) man seeks steady 
position; useful around bindery; United States or Canada. Address 
R, 1362 31st av., South, Seattle, Wash. 








THE FOLDER FOR WIDE-AWAKE PRINTERS 





five to fifteen minutes. 


than any other folder ever made. 
saving features — write for it NOW. 


The Norman F. Hall Company are exhibiting the new Model 











Five to Fifteen Minutes 


The Model ‘‘B’’ Cleveland Folder makes 159 different folds. 
change the forms and set the simplest or the most difficult fold in from 


Think of the time saved! This machine also works faster and produces better results 
Our book et explains its many time and money 


: abs . ““B” Machine in Block No. 31, Machinery Hall, 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, and will be pleased to demonstrate this machine to interested parties at any time. 


THE CLEVELAND FOLDING MACHINE COMPANY 


5100 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
LE TO TENSE a OTE ITO TED TONED IO 
NO TAPES OR CHAINS 





You can 
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Pressroom. 


ITUATION WANTED AS PRESSROOM FOREMAN; ~ combination 
man; webs and fiats; 12 years’ experience as foreman ; ; ean furnish 
he best of references; age 45; married; strictly sober; non-union. 


v8 


VYANTED — Position as cylinder pressman on high-grade half-tone and 
color-process printing; prefers taking charge of pressroom; has had 

6 years’ experience; 32 years old; married. F8 69. 

'TUATION “WANTED by cylinder and es pressman, eapeble of fale 
ing charge, running presses and turning out high-grade and rush 

ork on time; best of references. F 867. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





must be 


VANTED — 28 by 41 Babcock Optimus or 27 by 40 Whitlock ; 
WEST- 


in good shape; will pay cash or trade new equipment for it. 
RN TYPE FOUNDRY, Kansas City, Mo. 


ANTED — HARRIS AUTOMATIC 15 by 18 inch two-color press. 
Address, stating lowest cash price, M. M. ROTHSCHILD, INC., 712 
ederal st., Chicago. 


‘‘LD TYPE WANTED; 12 cents per peed, 
DRY, Buffalo, N. Y. 


EMPIRE TYPE FOUN- 





BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





Advertising Blotters. 


OATES’ Geographical Series of blotters — covering every State in the 
United States, Insular Possessions, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, West 
| dies, important cities and foreign countries (9% by 4), Panama Canal 
three sizes — all maps in three colors, water in blue, mountains in 
lief, and all railroads named, in thousand lots ready for imprinting; 
car own and original new idea, educational as well as interesting; write 
for quantity prices; send for sample to-day; same series in post-cards ; 
peinters wanted to take up our agency in their cities. L. L. POATES 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 20 N. Williams st., New York. 3-16 
PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 
printers. We furnish handsome color-plate, strong wording and 
complete * layout ’’— new design each month. Write to-day for free 
samples and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, 
Ohio. 8-15 





Bookbinders’ Sewing Machines. 


SMYTH, JOSEPH E., CO., 638 Federal st., Chicago, Ill. Manufacturers 
bookbinders’ sewing machines. 4-15 





Brass-type Fe ounders. 


AM ERICAN T YP E FOUNDERS co. — See Ty pefounders. 
Seensing Machines. 


THE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
st., New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, Ill. 





119 W. 40th 
12-15 


Calendar-pads. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, makes 109 sizes and styles of calendar-pads for 1916; 

now ready for shipment; the best and cheapest on the market; all 

pads guaranteed perfect; write for sample-books and prices. 3-16 


Carbon Black. 











CABOT, GODFREY L.— See advertisement. 





Casemaking and Embossing. 


SHEPARD, THE HENRY O., COMPANY, 632 Sherman st., Chicago. 
Write for estimates. 1-16 








Chase Manufacturers. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded silver-gloss 
steel chases. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, 
Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-15 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — Paragon Steel riveted-brazed chases 
for all printing purposes. See Typefounders. 3-16 


‘Conger and Zinc Prepewed for Salheene = ‘Zine Sebi. 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust 
st., St. Louis, Mo. ; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 10-15 


Counting Machines. 











AM ERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefouncers. 











Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 
HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing, 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 
S. Clark st. 11-15 
THE OSTRANDER- SEYMOUR C( CO., “general oftices, Tribune blidg., 
Chicagc. Eastern office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for cata- 
logue. 1-16 
Embossing C ition 


v 











STEWART'S pag ge ng BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
6 by 9 in ‘ for 46c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE 
INLAND PRINTER ‘COMP ANY, tf 


Hot-die Embossing. 


Chicago. 





OSCAR FISCHER 
Chicago. 10-15 


HOT EMBOSSING; catalogues, covers, show-cards. 
& CO., engravers and die-sinkers, 688 Federal st., 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Our hot embosser facilitates 
embossing on any job press. 9-15 








Job Printing-presses. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS co.- a See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
G OLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, M: ass. 

Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 








‘Reaeins Machines. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 





Paper-Cutters. 





OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. Cutters exclu- 
sively. The Oswego, and Brown & Carver and Ontario. 4-16 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS co.— . See Typefounders. 
KEYS TONE TYPE F - FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 

/ Pebbling Machines. 


THE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 W. 40th 
st., New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, Il. 12-15 











Photoengravers’ Machinery and Swelien. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bidg., 
Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for ecata- 
logue. 1-16 








Photoengravers’ Metal, Ch 
NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 
— st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust 
st., - Louis, Mo. ; 212 East Second at., Cincinnati, Ohio. 10-15 








a Screens. 


LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 3-16 





Presses. 

Goss ‘PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 16th st. and Ashland av., Chi- 

cago, manufacturers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary 
printing machinery. 1-16 

Manufacturers of printing, 

Chicago offices, 544-546 
11-15 


HOE, R., & CO., New York ound ‘London. 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. 

S. Clark st. 

THOMSON, JOHN, 
426 S. Dearborn st., 


PRESS COMPANY, 253 Broadway, New York; 
Chicago; factory, Long Island City, New York. 
10-15 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-15 


KEYSTONE TYPE. FOUNDRY See > Typefounders. 3-16 


Printers’ ellen — Roller Compuiiiion. 





BINGHAM'S, SAM'L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 

also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; 88-90 South 18th st., Pittsburgh; 
706 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40-42 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson av., Dallas, Tex.; 133- 
135 Michigan st., Milwaukee, Wis.; 719-721 Fourth st., So., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut st., Des Moines, Iowa; 305-307 Mt. Vernon av., 
Columbus. 











the print. 
without screw-driver or wrench. 
RESULTS— 








MAKE MONEY 


No readjusting after washup or when changing impressions. One-screw ink feed. 
Minimizes danger of offset by reason of uniform inking. Can.be taken apart in a few seconds, with the fingers, 
Will do the work of a long fountain without its disadvantages. 
More Impressions and Better Work. For Chandler & Price, Challenge and all Gordon Presses. 


Get a descriptive circular from your dealer or send to us. 


by attaching NEW CENTURY FOUNTAINS 
to your jobbers. The perfection of fountains. Will 
increase press output from 3,000 to 5,000 a day on steady runs, 
One-screw roller contact. Will not mark 


It is a producer of 


THE WAGNER MBG. CO., Scranton, Pa. 
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406 Pearl st., New York; also 
Rochester, N. Y. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 
521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 Allen st., 
Allied Firm : 
Bingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers av., Cleveland, Ohio. 
ll 1-15 5 
WILD & ‘STEVENS, INC., 5 Pasehee se st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1850. 2-16 





Printers’ Steel Equipment. 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, originators and manufacturers of steel 
equipment for complete printing-plants. See typefounders. 3-16 





Printers’ Supplies. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Scientific Printing-office 
Equipment. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, 
Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-15 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-15 


KEYS TONE TYPE FOUNDRY 


Pulaten Machinery. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Babcock drum and two- 
revolution presses, paper-cutters, Miller saw-trimmers, rebuilt machin- 

ery. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas 

City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-15 





‘Printing Material. 


BARNHART ‘BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago — Babeock drums, 
two-revolution and fast news presses. 7-15 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-15 


K SYSTONE TYPE 1 FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 3-16 





Punching Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 





Rebuilt Printing-presses. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See ae aeiounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 
Roller Embossing Machines. 


THE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 W. 40th 
st., New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, III. 12-15 


Roller Racks and Overlay Table. 


JOHNSON AUTOMATIC ROLLER RACK CO., LTD., Battle Creek, 
Mich. “THE JOHNSON WAY ” keeps rollers good, EVERY DAY. 
12-15 





All makes. . 








Roughing Machines. 


— FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
. New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, Ill. 


119 W. 40th 
12-15 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See ‘Typefounders. 





Steel Rules and Cosovocks | for | Printers. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Type, borders, ornaments, 

chases, brass rules, all-brass galleys, ete. Chicago, New York, Wash- 

ington, D. C., St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 
7-15 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Con- 
gress st., Boston; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 11-15 


Wire Stitchers. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Wood Goods. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS co. — ~ See Typefounders. 8-15 
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BOOKS. 


COLOR AND ITS APPLICATION TO PRINTING. By E. C. Andrews. 
Handsomely bound, 123 pages, with blank sheets for notes, 47 illus- 
trations, 3 color inserts. Price, $2. 











Recognized for Ten Years as Complete 
and Accurate 


Chicago Paper Directory 
Price 10 Cents 


Contains a list, with prices, of all Bonds, Flats, Linens, Ledgers, 
Covers and Book Papers carried by, not only members of the Western 
Paper Jobbers Association, but ALL Chicago paper houses. For this 
reason, this established medium has for disposal a limited amount of 
advertising space, advantageous to the trades supplying printers and 
lithographers. For particulars address 


DARROW PUBLISHING CO. 


633 Plymouth Place, Chicago 


Tenth Edition Ready in June. 








A CUSTOMER can never accuse you of “‘short 
count’’ if your presses are equipped with 


REDINGTON COUNTERS 


Will not repeat or jump; all steel; no screws; 
easy to set; large figures; and you are always 
sure of an accurate count. 


For Sale by All Dealers. Price $5.00, U.S. A. 
F. B. REDINGTON CoO., 112 S. Sangamon Street, Chicago 











The paste without the water—the 
periect “‘Make- ‘Ready’ 4 Paste. 
In powder form. *‘ Does not sour.’ 


“JELLITAC” 


FIVE GALLONS 100 PER CENT EFFICIENT PASTE FOR $1 

Just sprinkle SJRLLIT. AC” into cold water and it instantly turns into a 

snow-white ‘‘make-ready”’ paste for immediate use. A postal brings a 

sample or a dollar box on trial. 

ARTHUR S. HOYT CO., 86 West Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
Sold by Wholesale Paper Dealers, Type Foundries and Supply Houses. 





MECCA MACHINERY CO., 85-87 Adams st., 
facturers of specialties and machinery for 
signing, rebuilding. 


Brooklyn, 
printers; repairing, de- 
6-15 


Stereotyping Outfits. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $19 and up, produces 
the finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being 
ruined by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type — and 
costs no more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing 
only $5 with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal 
from drawings made on cardboard. ** Ready-to-use’ cold matrix sheets, 
$1. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 6-15 


Stestias Machines. 


ic FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
, New York k city ; 120 Ww. Illinois st., Chicago, Ill. 





119 W. 40th 
12-15 


Typefounders. 
AMERICAN ° TYPE ‘FOUNDERS co., original designs in type and deco- 
rative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send 
to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 Con- 
gress st.; New York, William and Frankfort sts.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 
6th st.; Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st. ; 
Buffalo, 45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; Cleveland, 13 St. 
Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 23 S. 9th st.; 
Chicago, 210 W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 43 W. Congress st.; Kansas City, 
602 Delaware st.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., S.; Denver, 1621 Blake st. ; 
Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Port- 
land, 92 Front st.; Spokane, 340 Sprague av.; Vancouver, 1086 Homer 
av. 8-15 


KEYSTONE TYPEFOUNDRY, makers of printing type of quality, 
brass rule, printers’ requisites and originators and manufacturers 
of steel equipment for printing-plants. Address our nearest house for 
printed matter — Philadelphia, 9th and Spruce sts.; New York, 38 Park 
pl.; Boston, 78 India st.; Chicago, 1108 South Wabash av.; Detroit, 43 
Larned st., West; Kansas City, 7th st. and Baltimore av.; Atlanta, 24 
South Forsythe st., and San Francisco, 638-640 Mission st. 3-16 





CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


940-941 Old South Building 
(PN) ELF B. B. B. 





VULCAN ACME 


ELF ECLIPSE 

















Reduce Your 


PRESS-FEEDING COST 
Anway Adjustable 
Job Press Gripper 


saves 0% of your press-feeding troubles. For 

Chandler & Price and Old Style Gordon presses. 

Patent applied for. Send for 4- -page descriptive 
folder telling all about it. 


H. B. Anway, 7038 Stony Isl. Av., Chicago 


ADD TO YOUR PROFITS 


By Taking Orders for Bonds 


W rite for particulars to 
ALBERT B. KING & COMPANY, Ine. 


Bond Specialists 
206 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


> & 
No More String 
Rubber B: 














BUY IT NOW 


If you help Prosperity, Prosperity will help you. 
One good way is to order Superior Copper- 
Mixed Type. See our booklets of the Pencraft 
Family and (just out) the ‘‘ Engraved Effects.’’ 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY ST. LOUIS 
OMAHA WASHINGTON, D. C. DALLAS 
ST. PAUL KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 














NP) Quality Equipment VP y 
AUTOMATIC. FEEDERS 


VACUUM BRONZING MACHINES 
CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZERS 


United Printing Machinery @mpany 


New York BOSTON Chicago 











REBUILT PRINTING 
MACHINERY 


Cylinder Presses Job Presses Paper Cutters 
Folding Machines Linotype Machines Electric Welding 


R. W. HARTNETT CO., 50 N. 6, Philadelphia 





Riessner’s Combination Gold 
Bronze Powder Printing Ink for all kinds 

of paper. A pound sent, 
express prepaid, on approval. Send on your paper and I will print 
Gold Ink on it to show you. Specimens and prices on request. 


T. RIESSNER, 57 Gold Street, New York 


AGENTS WANTED. A Good Side Line for Salesman. 











PIONEER PAPER STOCK COMPANY 


PACKERS AND DEALERS IN 


PAPER STOCK 


'Phone: North 3565 448 W. Ohio St., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 


a hi 99 for the Trade 
ou In We have put ina ROUGHING 

MACHINE, and will be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of any 
character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All work 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


632 Sherman St. Chicago 
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IN SELLING STATIONERY 


Here’s a portfolio that will interest any buyer 
of stationery you show it to. 

It contains letter-head type-designs by Will 
Bradley in one, two and threecolors. All these 
designs can be made with ordinary type. 

Your customer wants service and suggestions. 
He doesn’t know how to get up a letter-head. 
Instead of making a lot of pencil layouts you 
flash this portfolio on him. 

He sees a design that suits him to a “T” and 
the matter of design is settled right on the spot 
without cost or loss of time. Then, right inthe 
same portfolio are samples of Hammermill 
Bond in all standard weights, twelve colors and 
white, and three finishes—Bond, Linen and 
Ripple. 

Almost without discussion, the selection of 
paper is settled, and when you get that far you 
get the order. 

That is scientific salesmanship. 

This portfolio is one of a big set, each ap- 
proaching the subject of printing from a dif- 
ferent standpoint. Each one fulfills a definite 
part in the selling of printing. Send for this 
portfolio and a list of the others in the set. 

Please write on your. business letter-head. 





HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


AMMERM2 
” BOND ° 


USE HAMMERMILL SAFETY PAPER 
for your checks and vouchers. It is becoming 
recognized as the highest standard of Safety 
Paper. 


Ask your lithographer. Send for specimens. 


« 
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Twin Disc 


Two Colors at One 
Impression 


Colors Do Not Mix 


Lv << 3 
—e ne, (a ati 
cz} he 





Sold by all Printers’ Supply 


Houses Ready for Use. 


Simplex 
Ink Fountain 


) Strength 
Cleanliness, Quick Adjustment 





Simplex Manufacturing Co. 


1660 Foulkrod St., Frankford, Phila., Pa. 
Open for Cleaning. 














A Modern Monthly— 
All About PAPER 


HE PAPER DEALER 

gives the wanted informa- 

tion on the general and technical 
subject of 


Paper 


It will enable the printer to 
keep posted on paper, to buy 
advantageously, and to save 
ened money on his paper purchases. 
Has subscribers throughout forty-five States. Also 
Canada and foreign countries. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Covers 1915-1916 at the very special rate of $1.50 
instead of $2.00. This is an opportunity worth while. 
Proves an investment, not an expense to printers. 


The PAPER DEALER 


186 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 





GhePAPER 
DEALER 














THE BLACK-CLAWSON CO. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Builders 
of 


INK GRINDING MILLS with 3 Chilled Iron Rolls 


Sizes—6 x18, 9 x 24, 9 x 32, 9 x 36, 12 x 30 and 16 x 40 inches 
With or without Hoppers. Solid or water-cooled Rolls 
Also build Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery, Plating Machi Saturating 
Machinery and Special Machinery 


























YOUR PADS 


will give greater satisfaction to your customer, 
yourself and your pad maker if made with 


R. R. B. PADDING GLUE 


It has the “‘stick’’ and “‘ flexibility’? that makes 
the ideal pad. Send 25c for a one pound trial 
can by parcel post. 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE 


83 GOLD STREET NEW YORK 


ECONOMY STEEL 
TIERING MACHINES 


enable one man to lift heavy boxes, bales, 
barrels and rolls, clear to ceiling’s height. 
Built to operate by hand, electric or pneu- 
matic power. Portable, safe and simple. 
New designs and improvements. 
It will pay vou to get full information 
ECONOMY ENGINEERING COMPANY 
423 So. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago 











WHEN YOU BUY 


Printers’ and Binders’ Machinery 
REMEMBER 


MACHINERY CO. 
A.F. WANNER PROP. 


703 S. Dearborn Street CHICAGO, ILL. 














INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


you can earn $50 to $100 a week selling printing tf vou study the 
Nashville Course in Sales Training 6y Edward P. Mickel. 
You are given a thorough training in salesmanship and can get profit- 
able orders and build upa large trade. It means a greatly increased 
income for every one who studies it. Send for Booklet D. 


DUDLEY L. HARE 1829 Arch Street, Philadelphia 








Pee R SACRE DURANT 


COUNTERS 


For C. & P. Presses, $5.00 
For Colt’s Armory, $7.80 
Meet most exacting requirements. 
Ask your dealer why they are different. 


W.N. DURANT CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 








All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 
by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 


amide which awards are given. 
Electrotyping PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08. 


A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


The Journal for allup-to-date Process Workers Publishedby A.W. PENROSE & CO., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E. C. 





It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 
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Cur papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 





There Is No 
Business That 


will bring in so large per 
cent of profit and that is 
so easily learned as mak- 
ing RUBBER STAMPS. 
Any printer can double 
his income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he al- 
ready has the Type which 
can be used without in- 
jury in making STAMPS. 
Write to us for catalogue 
and full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
J.F.W. DORMAN CO. 
Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 


We cater tothe Printing Trade 
in making the most up-to-date 
line of = 


Pencil and Pen 


Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 


Also all Supplies for Printing Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 


A Sullivan Baling 
Press 


will cut down your 
labor cost and re- 
duce your fire risk. 


Get Booklet 64-F 
SULLIVAN 
MACHINERY 


co. 
122 S. Michigan 


ve. 
CHICAGO 





Revolvator 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Will pile or unpile 
paper cheaper, 
better, quicker than 
any other method. 


Send for 
Bulletin I-30 
“‘The Revolvator”’ 


N. Y. Revolving 
Portable Elevator Co, 


351 Garfield Avenve, 
Jersey City, N. J. 





Thereis Big -~ 


Our PRESS is the 
FIRST, the 
BEST and 


——— aS 
Makers 542 Jackson An RS TENae 
Special Inducements to Dealers 





All GENUINE Hempel Quoins and Keys 


Exceptthe‘* Monarch’’ Quoins 


HEMPEL PATENT 
|Taace, HEMPT, itin 


Sold by all reputable dealers 


a ee A. HEMPEL 


THE INVENTOR OF THE QUOINS 
BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 














PRESSMEN’S 
OVERLAY KNIFE 


This knife has been subjected to a careful test for 
quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen 
edge and to be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very deli- 
cately. In all respects it is of superior manufac- 
ture, The blade runs the entire length of the 
handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As 
the knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 





PRICE, POSTPAID, 25 CENTS 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
1729 Tribune Building, New York 


3-8 











METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time. 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. 5 Beekman St. 
Chicago New York 














“RINEHART” 


LINOTYPE, MONOTYPE 
STEREOTYPE 
ELECTROTYPE 


DISTINCTIVELY BETTER 
CONSISTENT MARKET PRICES 


Pittsburgh White Metal Company 
New York Pittsburgh 
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Reliable 
Printers’ 


Rollers 


Sam! Binghams Son 
CHICAGO Mig. Co. 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark A 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


40-42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MILWAUKEE 


133-135 Michigan Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719-721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


COLUM BUS 


307 Mt. Vernon Avenue 



































; 








“THE FALCON” HIGH-SPEED JOB PRESS 


AUTOMATIC OR SEMI-AUTOMATIC 








The strongest and most durable job 

press on the market. ‘‘ The FALCON”’ 

was the ‘‘PIONEER”’ and is still at 
the front. ga 


Investigate this—send for complete 
information. 


James Newton 


be SOLE SELLING AGENT a 
Semi- Automatic TRIBUNE BLDG., NEW YORK CITY Autemida dines Senn 








ee AINA 


LOMGREN 
ROS.& CO. 
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Printers— 


If you want to produce 
Highest Quality 
Printing 
at Least Cost 


HUBER’S 
PRINTING 
INKS 


J. M ‘ HU BER 732 a. 


JOHN MIEHLE, Jr., Mgr. 
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ESTABLI SHED 1875 


Designers 
Engravers 
Electrotypers 
Nickeltypers 


5/2 SHERMAN ST. 
(69 BE OF-4 67 @) 
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NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO OMAHA CINCINNATI 









































This Lene, Two-Side Ruling Machine 


is for both striking and feint-line—can be changed 
from striker to feint-liner quickly —a most com- 
plete proposition. 

Note illustration showing details of construction. 

Unlike others, any make self-feeder can be 
attached. 

Write for our new illustrated catalogue and 
price-list. 


F. E. ann B. A. DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

















PAPER AS A 
FACTOR IN 

















This Illustrated Talk Should Be Heard 


By All Printers and Advertisers 
at the A. A. C. of W. Convention 


Bring your paper problems to our educational exhibit — northwest gallery Gold Room, Congress Hotel — 
Samples, dummies — service. Ask for our new book 


“PAPER AS A FACTOR IN MODERN MERCHANDISING” 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY J Giicaco, unos 
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You know the difference between good 
printing and poor—that is your business 


But—do you know the difference between good and poor electric light? 

Certainly not, unless you have used Cooper Hewitt Light. You have probably 
always thought that all electric light is alike, except in brightness. But it is not, any 
more than all black ink is alike. You don’t run news ink on fine half-tones; why 
should you use ordinary electric light to see to do such particular work as printing? 

Cooper Hewitt Light has a distinctive quality that makes all fine details stand 
out clearly, and does not tire the eye nor fag the brain. 

You must try Cooper Hewitt Light to understand what quality means in light. 





WRITE FOR BULLETIN, “ WHAT USERS SAY,” No. 954. 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Company 


Eighth and Grand Sts., HOBOKEN, N. J. 


BOSTON CHICAGO CINCINNATI CLEVELAND DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS 
































Adaptability! 


"We have two of your trucks working very satisfac— 
torily in our press room. I would not like to go 
sack to the old system of trucking." 

—P. F. CoLiier & Son. 


The Transveyor in the Press Room 


HE Cowan Trucking System of transferring paper 
without rehandling is instantly adaptable to any re- 
juirement of printing and publishing. No expensive 


Iterations of your plant are 
TE COWAG 


recessary. A Transveyor ] p 


asses down narrow aisles, 
etween close-set presses. 
Che 3-wheel construction Be RE © oe B 
lows for sharp turns without 
upsets. The automatic locking device permits marvel- 


ously high stacks of paper to be transported in safety. 


Eliminating 3 Rehandlings 


ALL Stock, when received, is placed on its own separate 
loading platform. Without touching the paper, the truck- 
man can bring any kind of stock on the Transveyor to 
the pressman, who feeds direct to the presses from the 
loaded platform. 


When the run comes off the press, the driers can be stacked 
directly on toa platform, where it is ready for another run; 
or it can be sent to the bindery—still on the platform— 
eliminating three or four handlings, and all loss from soilage. 


Over 3,500 Users 


148 Printers, 38 Publishers, 25 Bookbinders, 43 Lith- 
ographers and over 3,500 users in other lines are saving 
time, money and floor space through the use of the Cowan 
Trucking System. For the names of users and complete 
details of our 30-day trial offer, write to the 


COWAN TRUCK Co. 


517 WATER STREET, HOLYOKE, MASS. 








There is never any waiting or any 
delay for lack of trucks, if you use platforms in multiple. 


At the cutting machine. 





Partners tor 
Better Printing 


You—the Good Printer—have 
certain aims. We—the maker of 
paper—have certain aims. It hap- 
pens that those aims are the same. 

We both are trying to teach 
buyers of printing the funda- 
mental need of quality. 

We are trying to place printing 
where it belongs as one of the ma- 
jor forces in the selling of goods. 

We are both preaching the doc- 
trine of good illustrations, good 
typography, good printing, good 
paper. 

If we co-operate closely in our 
efforts we will accomplish our 
joint aims more speedily. 

Therefore, read our advertising 
in The Saturday Evening Post, 
Printing Trade Papers and other 
business magazines. 


Remember our arguments and 
back them up when you are talk- 
ing to customers. It doesn’t take 
long for an idea to grow if every- 
body helps. 

We are putting the whole force 
of our advertising into this work 
—and your customers are reading 
that advertising. 


S. D.WARREN & CO. 


Manufacturers of Standards in Coated and 
Uncoated Printing Papers 


160 DEVONSHIRE ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


‘Warren’ 
Coated Punting Papers 


Cameo-Dull Coated-—Silkote-Dullo-Enamel 
Lustro-Fine Glossy—Cumberland-Glossy 
Printone-Imitation Coated 
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/The RUTHERFORD 


COMBINATION BRONZING 
and DUSTING MACHINE 


Makes for Ec omy and 
Greater Ef; ency 


Its many ts of excellence have 
brought it n we foremost rank as the 
one very best Bronzing and Dusting 
Machine ever built. Being provided with 
a vacuum system, it is strictly a sanitary 
machine, keeps your 
bronzing department free 
from bronze dust, and 
results in a higher effi- 
ciency in operation. 


How bronze can be laid on more easily. 
How to give the bronze greater lustre. 
How to keep the bronze more uniform. 
How to bronze and dust in one operation. 
How to keep your plant free from bronze. 
How to use less bronze in your work. 
How to save money on bronzing jobs. 

We want you to know all 

there is to know about the 

Rutherford Combination 

Bronzing and Dusting 

Machine. We have circular 

matter containing 

full and complete 

particulars which we 


will gladly send to 
interested parties. 


The Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing 
Company 


119 W. 40th STREET 150 N. FOURTH STREET 120 W. ILLINOIS STREET 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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Put It on the Brown 


This is yt you hear when machines 


of other ~ kes can not handle the job 


Are We Right? 
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We make the largest number in sizes 
and styles of any concern in 
the business 


33 Years’ Experience 





Made by 


Brown Folding Machine Co. 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 





CHICAGO: 343 S. Dearborn Street NEW YORK CITY: 38 Park Row 
ATLANTA, GA.: J. H. Schroeter & Bro. DALLAS, TEX.: 1102 Commerce St. 
TORONTO, CAN.: 114 Adelaide, W. 


Panama-Pacific Exposition, Block 31, Machinery Hall 
NORMAN F. HALL CO., Agents 
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NEW HAMPTON TRIBUNE. soHo0 From the Knoxville (Ia.) Journal, April 22 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY || 











THE TRIBUNE 


address all MOET EE RES FLEt 
New Hampton, Iowa. 





Newspaper Prize-Winners 
RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION: — |SUET. DOs pap 


One Copy one year in advance__-$1.50 | : ‘ERS APP = 
Dne Copy six months.in advance._75c|, ED.—MA Use U P Ink 


3 — | SALART 





Entered as second-class matter at N the Pee: Cee held 


the postoffice at New Hampton, Iowa,| At thes The Proof by the Iowa State College 
ander the Act of March 3, 1879. .| School i of the ; 

: | completi Pudding under the Ames Short 
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their product. ’ Math- and special inks for particular uses. 
SF ford, # 1 Lexington Avenue 
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Tuesday, while sharping posts with Cleveland, O. 
a circle saw, Mr. Hugh King, Sr.,.~ 
_ east of t- § st ~*~ &2~ New Hampton (Ia.) 
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HE printing trade can profitably utilize some of 
the prestige which Old Hampshire Bond has 
gained through our publicity advertising work. 


By merely calling the attention of your customer to 


Ol Manipshtre 


Bond 


when you receive an order for business stationery, 
you will find that you are mentioning ‘“‘the paper 


9 


your customers know. 


We have given active and helpful co-operation to a 
large number of printers; perhaps we can help you, 
if you will write us. 


MEMBER 
PAPER MAKERS 


Hampshire Paper Company 


We are the Only Paper Makers in the World Making Bond Paper Exclusively 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 




















Get More Money for ‘*Nine-tenths of the delay on presses, 


through work-ups, are traceable to 
Your Waste Paper Composing Sticks inaccurately set.” 


This Paper-Macerating-Machine 
will properly prepare your —_ @ Don’t blunder along with inaccurate, haphazard 
Piet Sen eee tt aie ere measures, expressing inefficiency and loss of time on 


article for packing purposes. It is : . 
simple in operation and the price imposing-tables and presses, but — 


is reasonable. 


It is a reliable machine for de- e 
stroying railroad and other tickets, 
manuscripts, waste paper, etc. Sse { - tar tic 


It saves the paper stock. 

Made in four sizes to meet 
all requirements, and several 
improvements have been re- 
cently added for the protec- 
tion of knives, gear, etc. 

This destroyer is now a rec- 4 oo o 2 2 es 8 
ognized necessity and should PIPERS UPS FELLISESSA eoeoasovest esac Lona 
be in every auditor’s office. - oe ra : 

Send for descriptive The “‘Star’’ is self-adjusting and always gives accurate 
circular. - measure according to the American Point System. 
Our other specialties It can not be sprung by tight spacing and can be 


are . e ° 
iis tee whines Delian adjusted more quickly and easily than any other. 


Card-Cutting Machines, both x R 
hand-fed and automatic. Save time and money by the exclusive use of 


Ticket-Counting Machines the ‘‘Star,’’ the accurate gauge 
and Ticket-Tying Machines. —— 








ee ee ee ee ee FOR SALE BY TYPEFOUNDERS AND DEALERS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


Write and state your requirements 
BLOMFELDT & RAPP COMPANY The pat Sees Tvieniseardyman Co. 


108 N. Jefferson Street, Chicago, III. Springfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 























Correct and Convenient 
Dictionary for Printers 


By special arrangement with the publishers, we are 
enabled to offer the 


AMERICAN PRESS EDITION 


of FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


at an exceptionally low rate. This book is an abridgment 
of the Standard Dictionary. The words and phrases of 
that work have been carefully reviewed, and more than 
62,000 of them in general and literary use are retained. 
This furnishes a rich vocabulary, in the definition of which 
more than 1,200 illustrations are used. 

Especial attention is paid to capitalization and pronunci- 
ation in the Press Edition. 


This dictionary is highly commended by leading scholars and educators 
of America and Great Britain. “Though from a photograph, the cut does 
not do justice to the volume. It is 8 x 1056 inches in size, well printed, 
with attractive, durable binding. Red leather back, embossed in gold leaf; 
the sides are of heavy-weight dark green English buckram. 


ADVERTISED PRICE, $7.50— OUR PRICE, $4.50, DELIVERED 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 632 Sherman St., Chicago, Ill. 
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A View in a Printing Plant Driven Throughout by Westinghouse Motors 


Insurance Against Shutdowns 
USE 


Westinghouse Electric Motors 
They will: 


Give you the best insurance against breakdowns. 

Help you to reduce your operating costs. 

Help you to increase your daily output. 

Protect your machines from 1 injury. 

Protect your men against accidents. 

Help you shorten the time in make- ready, 
inching and pulling proofs. 


Let us tell you how this is possible. 
Send for booklet 3185 Motor-Driven Printing and Cut-Making Machinery. 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The MonitorSystem Roberts Numbering 


Machine Company 


Successor to THE BATES MACHINE CO. 


was the first commercially suc- 
cessful type of automatic elec- 
trical control for industrial 696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
power purposes. 
It has proven absolutely dependable. a <%s =a For General 
It has behind it the skill and experi- Sse) ie Job Work 
ence of the pioneer engineers of this NX a colurel 
particular field. a RISO yosnnci 
oS Fully 


ty , 
66 N : im / te, > i Guaranteed 
Just Press a Button’ aS cage 6 Se ul Side Plates 


Without Screws 








for full and complete auto- 


matic control of any motor- i. 7 “iy, No 12345 Always in Stock 


driven press or machine. No Five Figure- 
Facsimile Impression Wheels 


juggling of rheostat handles CONTRO: Slee 14515 aches. 


—every operation simple, safe 
and sure. The Monitor Sys- $<: e. i UNEQUALLED RESULTS 
tem embodies safety for man, Se. Sh. MAXIMUM ECONOMY 


motor and machinery. = No Screws 


To Number Either Forward 
or Backward 


MonitorController Company Sie aa eau 


branches of the American Type 
111 South Gay Street. Baltimore Founders Co. and other Type 


Founders, View showing parts detached for 
cleaning 


Ask nearest office for complete details. 

















NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


























Color-Plates kxclusively 


Made by the DIRECT Process mean a true and faithful 

reproduction of detail and color value. Accuracy in 

register. Printing-plates of best quality. Lessen the cost 
of production. 


Recommended by People Who Know Color-Plates 


Advertising agencies—that demand service and quality. 
Engraving houses (not equipped to do color-work) who have to take 
care of their customers who use color-plates. 

Publishers and Printers—whose pressmen say that they have no trouble 
to produce the best results on the long runs. 

‘‘ARCO”’ Duo-tones, Three and Four Color Direct Process Plates 
are well recommended for depth and printing qualities. Made in an 
up-to-date plant. Made by skilled operators. 


Send us your next order. We'll guarantee to make good. 


ART REPRODUCTION COMPANY 


DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS 
MULTI-COLOR PLATE SPECIALISTS 


412-420 ORLEANS STREET Phone Franklin 2181 CHICAGO, ILL. 























VISITORS 


to the Exposition 


are extended a cordial invi- 
tation to visit us during 
their sojourn in Chicago — 
June 19 to 26. 


We want very much to 
meet you and have you 
become acquainted with 
our organization and the 
possibilities it offers in the 
way of a profitable side-line 
to your business. 


Won. FREUND & Sons 


STEEL AND COPPER PLATE ENGRAVERS 
AND PRINTERS, STEEL DIE EMBOSSERS 


161020 E.RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 























Always inthe Lead 


“TDEAL’ 


GUARANTEED FLAT 
GUMMED PAPERS 


As the sun rises in the East and 
sets in the West, so “IDEAL” 
Gummed Papers, with equal regu- 
larity, give perfect satisfaction. 


They can be printed on any press, 

in any number of colors, without 

any more trouble or waste than 
ungummed stock. 


Stocked in every city throughout 
the United States. 


SHEETS OR ROLLS. 


Samples furnished on request. 


IDEAL COATED PAPER CO. 
BROOKFIELD, MASS. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO _ CINCINNATI 

















MEISEL 
PRESSES 


Outputs 


Mi StL PRESS mraca DSrOW 
Printing 
Tickets 
Labels 


Sales 
Books 


Bills of 
Lading 


Waxed, Gummed and 
Parchment Papers 


MEISEL 
PRESS MFG. CO. 


944-948 DORCHESTER AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 




















Knowledge of Mechanism 
of the Linotype 


is a valuable asset for an operator. It makes his work easier, opens 
another avenue to employment, and usually swells the pay envelope. 

Many successful operators have taken courses in mechanism at the 
INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL and all express regret that 
they did not do so earlier. 

The enterprising, operator who studies the mechanism of the linotype 
will be prepared for any opening, that might require that kind of knowledge. 

You can learn how to operate or learn linotype mechanism entire, or 
study special parts and movements at the 


INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


“Machine Composition” is a booklet that Sives information concerning, the school and some of its Sraduates. 
You can have it for the asking. 






































Is There s Such a Thing as ~ Cost Control’? 


—There is! 








It is coincident with the Wachine 
Output Control afforded by the 


NATIONAL 
MACHINE 
RECORDER 


A distinctly new method in 
Scientific Shop Management 
and a tremendous stride forward 
toward 











Maximum 


Shop Efficiency 


This Record furnishes a Writ- 
ten Record of Facts automatically 
written by the producing 
machines themselves with 
mechanical precision and unerr- 
ing accuracy. 

Booklet tells how 


UNITED STATES MACHINE RECORDER CO., Inc., New York city 
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A NEW MONITOR MONEY-MAKER 


Latham’s 
Monitor Multiple 


Perforator 
For Checks and Receipts 


A very heavy round hole Perforator 
_ to make a thirty-inch cross-line perfora- 
tion. Equipped with five stub-line heads 
| for perforating six sheets with six checks 
on at one operation. 


In use by many of the best houses. 
Built up to the standard of all Latham 
Monitor Machines. 


Manufactured by 


Latham Machinery Co. 


NEW YORK, 124 White Street Aon — oe BOSTON, 130 Pearl Street 


Rear view 

















See That Trade-Mark? 





What Does It Mean to You? 


It is put there for your benefit—to identify the knife that will give you 10 to 50 
per cent longer wear; the knife that is now used exclusively by most of the 
larger printers, those who must have quality. 


It is the guarantee of a firm organized in 1837 that you will be satisfied in every 
respect and get more for your money than you ever have before. It is worth a 
try-out, don’t you think so? 


There are many other reasons—ali we ask is that you try our knife. That will show you. 


The L. & I. J. WHITE CO., 33 Columbia Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


























Drive Your Linotype or Intertype 
with a Holtzer-Cabot Motor and 


Save Yourself Needless Expense 


There is no waste of current in our 
individual motor drive. 


We Adapt Our Motors to the Service Required, 
No Matter What That Service Is 


In the printery you will find them driving linotypes, 
saw-trimmers, stitchers, perforators, etc. 

Building motors, as we do, for universal service. 
we can be of help to you. 





THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC COMPANY . 


CHICAGO, ILL., and BOSTON, MASS. 


Satinette Halftone 
Writing 
High Finish, Unwatermarked, White Wove 


17x22-20, 24 
29x34-40, 48 


PRICE - - 10c LB. 
Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


535-539 S. FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO 




















Tympan Gauge Square 


FOR QUICKLY AND ACCURATELY PLACING 
THE GAUGE PINS ON A PLATEN PRESS. 


Made of transparent celluloid, ruled in picas. Size, 
3% x 8% inches. 

By placing the square over the impression of the job on 
the tympan in the proper position, and marking with a pens 
cil along the left and lower edges, the gauges can be placed 
correctly at once. Will save its cost in one day’s use. 


Twenty-five cents, postpaid to any address. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 SHERMAN STREET + + + + CHICAGO 














seed |THE OSTERLIND JOB PRESS | oie 











@ How are you printing your small jobs—on a scissors-type smash-bang job press or on a silent, high-speed, flat- 
bed, hand-feed, OSTERLIND Job Press? @ Tripling the speed triples the profits and divides the overhead by 
three. @ You'll find that you can handle a line of work you never even contemplated heretofore, besides taking 
care of what you already have. @ Write and ask for Folder A. 


March 20, 1915. 


Mr. A. F. Osterlind, President, 
Osterlind Printing Press Co., 
Saint Paul, Minn. 
Dear Sir: 
We wish to express to you our pleasure at the per- 
formance of your two presses recently installed in our plant. Gentlemen: 
As you know, the writer has been somewhat acquainted 


March 18, 1915. 


Osterlind Printing Press & Mfg. Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


After using one Osterlird Press for about six 


Mullowney Printing Co., April 6 1915. 
503 3rd St. S., City. 
Attention Mr. J, B. Mullowney. 
Dear Sirs: 

Confirming our conversation of the other day, we have 
given the Osterlind Job Press a thorough try-out on all 
classes of work, and are positively satisfied that it more than 
meets the promises of the manufacturers. 

We therefore recommend it to you unreservedly. To 


with your development of this press, and when we purchased months — which was, as we understand it, your answer the items of your inquiry definitely we will say: 


them, it was done with the full realization of what the press master press — we ordered three more, which we 
would accomplish; but we must say that the actual work have been running for about two months. They 
they are doing in our plant far exceeds our expectation appear to be all right in every way and are giving 
of them. us first-class service. We can do more work, and 
better work, than upon any small size press we 


At the writing of this letter, the presses are running at 
a speed of about 3,500 an hour, and this on a very fine grade 
of work, which ordinarily we were doing on a pony press, 
at the rate of about a thousand an hour. 

From our standpoint, the presses are an ungqalified suc- 
cess. If we could not purchase new ones, we doubt if you 
could buy these from us at any price. 

Yours very truly, 
THE PIONEER COMPANY 
C. H. Rhodes 
General Manager. 


have ever used. 


We have decided to order two presses for the 
Eagle Printing Company, two for the Pioneer turned out. 
Company, and two for the Farnham Printing & 
Stationery Company. 


First—In output, it is equal to three good job presses. 
We have been able to feed sheets measuring 12x19. 
We had one job on it which was turned out in 
first-class manner, where the type-form measured 
11% x19, and the sheet measured 12 x 20. 

Second—The impressions have averaged from 2,500 to 
4,500 per hour, depending upon the class of work 


Third—In has given accurate register on particular 
color jobs. 


Yours truly, As further evidence of our complete satisfaction with 
McGILL-WARNER COMPANY this press, it will interest you to know that we are negotia- 
E. S. Warner. ting purchase of more of them. Yours very truly, 


THE PRINTING SERVICE COMPANY 
By J. J. Reusch, President. 


OSTERLIND PRINTING PRESS & MFG. COMPANY 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


I. H. DEXTER 
27 Walker St., New York City 


MILLER & RICHARD 
Toronto and Winnipeg, Canada 


B. H. McCAIN & SON 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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This firm has specialized 
for many years in the manu- 
facture of proof presses. Our 
first success was the Potter 
Proof Press, and it is to day 


the most popular proof press 
made. Next we brought out the 
Poco Proof Press, which has en- 
joyed a wide sale among the smaller 
shops. Recently we announced the 
new Hacker Hand Press, a machine 
of the highest caliber for printing- plants 
that seek the most efficient results. 

Our line represents a thorough and 
wide experience of the proving problem. 
You can rely on it as good machinery and 
you can expect the design to be adapted 
to your needs. 


Sold by the dealers, but enquire of us. 


Horace Hacker &¥ Co. 


312 North May St., Chicago 


POTTER PROOF PRESS 


Price $150 
Price $200 


No. 1 Size: 11x25 in. 
No. 2 Size: 16%4x25 in. 


The Potter Proof Press is the general all- 
around composing-room proof press. It has 
feeding guides, grippers and a trip so that the 
sheet can be carried by the cylinder. This 
means not only cleaner proofs, but registered 
proofs. The registration is quick as to margins, 
and with a little care process plates can be proved 
well on it. 

Because of its adaptability to all kinds and 
grades of work and its construction along 
familiar lines the Potter Proof Press has earned 
a place in nearly every good plant in the United 
States. 


Better proof pays. 








POCO PROOF PRESS 
Size 12x18 in. 
Price of Press $60. Price of Stand $10 


The Poco Proof Press is a handy little machine 
for the job shop. It was made with the idea of 
giving better proof than is possible with mallet 
and planer or old-style roller proof presses and 
of still being sold at a reasonable price. 

The press takes remarkably good proofs. 
It is as simple as could be. Every printing- 
office, however small, can and should afford one. 

However, the little press has proved so effi- 
cient many larger plants have installed them 
to increase their proving facilities by relieving 
the larger proof presses of the small work. 

Better proof pays. 





HACKER HAND PRESS 


Size 17x25 in. 


Price: $300. Price Inking Device: $85 


The Hacker Hand Press is the highest grade 
machine thus far made. It is intended to stand 
up under the severest impression and to do it 
without loss of accuracy. 

The difficult and exacting proving jobs are 
adequately handled on the new press on account 
of the care and thoroughness with which it is 
built. Nothing has been spared that could im- 
prove its quality. For example, all the bearings 
affecting the impression and the register are 
ball-bearings; and the machined parts controlling 
the type-space are tested to .001 in. accuracy. 

This press is useful for all kinds of proving, 
but it is especially valuable to do make-ready on. 

Better proof and preliminary make-ready pays. 
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‘*Planer’’ Facts 





“Raleigh, N. C., April 25, 1915. 
TYPE-HI PLANER ‘“T consider the Type-Hi machine a most valuable asset to my equipment. 


New Model No. 2, Ball Bearing. 
Capacity 14x20 in. Hand or Power Drive. 
Send for complete information. Wishing you much success, I am Yours truly, B. F. ELLIS.” 


TYPE-HI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Juc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


I would not be without it for three times its cost. I don’t see how any 
press-room, large or small, can afford to be without this machine. 














We should like to have you asa 


Dinse, P AQC regular reader of 


THE 


& Company AMERICAN PRINTER 


-L Magazine of Printing 
Made in America for American Printers 








employing and employed, the purpose of 

Electrotypes which publication is to be useful. THe 
AMERICAN PRINTER presents in 

of k | each issue helpful articles for those in the 
Nic = typ es office and in the workrooms. There are 
sia ideas for mechanical, accounting, publish- 

ing, art, advertising and other departments. 
St we reotyp 7 S The editorial tone of THE AMERICAN 
PRINTER is inspirational. It is fighting 

for better printing, more efficient printers 
and more profitable business methods. 
It is with those who have ideals; it sub- 


725-733 S. LA SALLE ST. scribes to the Standards of Ethical Practice 


adopted by the business press. 


+ H ICA GO, I i LINO I S Three dollars a year. Send one dollar for four months’ trial subscription 


OSWALD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
TELEPHONE, HARRISON 7185 25 City Hall Place, New York 


















































LATEST “p ROUTY 


Balance Feature 
Pl aten Dwell Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 


Clutch Drive ene ej by 
Boston Printing Press 


Motor Attachment & Machinery Co. 
( Unexcelled) EAST eae Samat 
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Practically Any Press Speed 





from about 300 I. P.H. minimum, to the max- 
imum capacity of the press may be obtained 
on job or cylinders driven by individual 


KIMBLE “tress ~ 
MOTORS 


You always have the right speed for every 
ob, because of the very wide Kimble speed 
range and the finely graded steps. 


With the right speed —the throw-off is used 
less—spoilage is less—a greater number of 
‘mpressions per hour secured. 


Every reduction in press speed—reduces 


(almost proportionately) the current used Would you like to read what users say about 


ies 99 ee : E 
and metered. You only pay for the oo Kimble? Ask us. It will open your eyes to 
you use with Kimble Alternating Current os 
what you are missing. 


Motor drive. 
There are other advantages and economies 
effected by ‘‘Kimbleizing’’—all explained KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


in the Red Catalog and Booklet. 635 North Western Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Speed and Accuracy—the two 
Big Essentials—are Embodied 


in » The Modern” Die and Plate 
Presses 


Also the following Special Features— 
They will print in center of a sheet 18x 27 
inches from a steel die or plate 5x 9 inches— 
their speed and class of work can not be 
improved upon—they ink, wipe, polish and 
print at one operation. 











Every machine we turn out undergoes the 
severest test, and we guarantee each press to 
uphold our claims i in every respect. 


MODERN DIE & PLATE PRESS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
BELLEVILLE ILLINOIS 


NEW YORK OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 116 NASSAU STREET 
Sole Agents for Australasia, Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., 252 Kent St., Sydney 





























7,000 to 8,000 Impressions per Hour 
7" Easy to Adjust 


N* feature of the Stokes & Smith Rapid Rotary Printing 





Press will appeal to the practical printer more strongly 
than the one shown in the illustration. 


By turning a crank the entire feed-table can be raised, and by 
another simple operation of loosening a locking bolt, the entire 
inking mechanism can be swung away from the cylinders ; this 
completely exposes the plate, impression and delivery cylinders 
so that the pressman can conveniently attach his curved plates, 
make ready and complete other adjustments. The inking 
mechanism is accessible from all sides and the hand-wheel for 
turning the cylinders forward and backward is in convenicnt 
reach of the adjuster at all times. 





The press as a whole presents no new difficulties to the printer, 
but even solves some of the old ones. 


With such ease of adjustment, and a production of 7,000 to 
8,000 impressions per hour, the Stokes & Smith press offers 
to the printer increased opportunites for profit on long runs of 
commercial work. 


Meet us at the 

Chicago Printing A few printers are somewhat skeptical about our claims for 
yo Sheagene ete production, but they have been frequently substantiated and 
June Ninctoonth even exceeded by our customers, and can easily be proved by 
to Twenty-sixth actual demonstration. 


Catalog and complete information on request. 


Northeast Boulevard, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Stokes & Smith Company Leniien Olice, 29 Goondll Real 











SAVE HALF YOUR REGISTERING COST 


By using THE TAYLOR REGISTERING PROJECTOR, forms can 
be made up to register in the composing-room in one-half the imposition 
time required by any other method. This new apparatus makes it 
unnecessary to register forms on the press. 


If you put but three register cylinder forms to press a week it will pay 
you well to investigate this new registering method. 


THE TAYLOR REGISTERING PROJECTOR 
will be demonstrated at the Third National Printing and Allied 
Trades Exposition, at the Coliseum, Chicago, June 19 to 26, 1915 





ARTHUR K. TAYLOR @inicshaxtsttone-sactimone up. 









































THE LINOGRAPH 


The Wonderful Composing Machine 


THE LINOGRAPH ‘¢s a wonderful machine — wonderful in simplicity 
of mechanical design, in efficiency, in its adaptability to large and small 
printing offices alike. 





It is different in many 
ways from other styles of 
slugcasting machines. 


Other styles of machines 
having the capacity for pro- 
duction the LINOGRAPH 
has, not only cost hundreds 
of dollars more—but are 
decidedly more expensive 
in operation and upkeep. 


Consequently, the office 
equipped with a LINO- 
GRAPH produces compo- 
sition at a lower cost per 
1,000 ems than is possible 
in the office of his compet- 
itor with the higher-priced, 


BUILT FOR SPEED, RELIABILITY — AND MORE higher-cost-to-maintain 
PROFIT FOR THE PRINTER machines. 











In fact, the possessor of a 
LINOGRAPH has many advantages over the office not so equipped. 


The LINOGRAPH not only reduces composition cost in the larger 
offices, but makes it possible —almost compulsory —for the smaller 
offices to abandon the plodding way of setting type by hand. 


The LINOGRAPH really has upset all traditions of machine 
composition. | 


Are you interested enough to want further information on this won- 
derful machine? Then address 


The Linograph Company 


Davenport, lowa 























E fective Solicitation 


for the printer is ar his sravest problems. The quality customer is earnestly sought for 
and ps ersistently desi re of The quality customer can only be attracted and held by quality 
work. He is willing to pay the price 
if he can yet what he wants. We have 
made the quality customer want 


PEERLESS PATENT 
BOOK FORM CARDS 


and while many are getting them, 
aré not because they have to be 
ed from a distance. Let these 
: veople know you have the cards and 
you patil get their business and hold 
OTEEL COMPANY it, anc d the cards will probably be the 
tama smallest item they will buy from you. 
HIG. They know you area quality s - 
cause you handle these quality 
ae m_can not dodge that log ; 
Is are the evidence. Can you af- 
ford to be one day without these cards ? Send for pric es to the trade. WRITE NOW. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. "357°" 


Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers, 52-54 E. Adams St., CHICAGO 


Appearance of Our Neat 
Cards in Case 


Saved $1,800 


‘The drive-belt broke and 
lacing and fasteners would 
not hold until they tried 


ALLIGATOR STEEL BELT LACING 


It held, and a full day’s business was possible for the 
‘ride’ at Riverview.”’ 
An efficient hinge fastener for any size belt; no tool 
but a hammer required. 
May we send you catalog and free sample? 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 


522 S. Clinton St., CHICAGO 











Deutscher Buch-und 
Steindrucker isiscoci0n 


1913, EDITION 


This twentieth annual special edition surpasses everything hereto- 
fore published by the graphic arts trade press. 

It contains an increased amount of text and advertising, ten intaglio 
prints, two of them two-color, and profuse illustrations in half-tone, 
shaded tone, two, three and four-color offset, and lithography, and 
about thirty ‘letterpress designs. A three-color rotary intaglio print 
is the first picture of its kind ever published, and marks the begin- 
ning of a new era in color printing. 

Weight, three pounds; sent post free on receipt of one dollar. 


Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker 
ERNST MORGENSTERN 


19 Dennewitz-Strasse BERLIN, W. 57, GERMANY 


Che American Pressman 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


Best medium for direct communication with the 
user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


ROGERSVILLE, TENNESSEE 








COST EFFICIENCY 


The National Association of Employing Lithog- 
raphers have spent over $3,500 in devising a positive 
and reltable method of cost-finding. 


They Have Succeeded 
This comprehensive treatise has been made into 
a book entitled ‘Cost Efficiency,” including blank 
forms, and is offered to the printing trades at $10.00 
per copy. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Apply to 
THE NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER 


150 Nassau Street, New York 


THE BEST SPECIAL 


Works for Lithographers 


ETC., ARE THE 
ALBUM LITHO—26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, $1.50 each part. 
AMERICAN COMMERCIAL SPECIMENS — three series, 24 


plates in color, $3.50 each series. 
TREASURE OF GRAPHIC ARTS — 24 folio plates in color, $4.50. 
TREASURE OF LABELS — the newest of labels —15 plates in color, $3.00, 
** FIGURE STUDIES *’— by Ferd Wust — second series, 24 plates, $3.00. 


AND THE 


FREIE KUNSTE 


SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION 
This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers and all Kin- 
dred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, $3.00, post free; sample 
copy, 25 cents. 


Published by JOSEF HEIM, Vienna VI. / i Austria 











Established January, 1894, 


THE a 


ENGRAVER'S 


iO 


Deals only with the Illustration ite of Printing, but deals with 
that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 
The Office of THE PROCESS MONTHLY 
14 Farringdon Avenue London, E. C. 
AMERICAN AGENTS: 
SPON & CHAMBERLAIN 123 Liberty Street, New York 








The British Printer 


Is Familiarly Known as 


“Our National Trade Journal” 


By Its British Readers 


Subscribers to the British Printer are also found in the best printing 
establishments of the United States, in Canada, or the Continent, of 
Europe and in every British Colony. 

The British Printer is a purely technical journal. Every department 
covered by experts. Always pictorial, illustrating modern methods of 
reproduction. 

Published bi-monthly, $2.00 per annum, post free. 

Specimen copy 35c ; by mail 4oc. 

American Agents: 
THE {INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 South Sherman Street Chicago, [Illinois 
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PRICES HAVE 
EXPLODED 


NOT THE 


s~, Security 
) } Benzine Cans 


They Can’t 


EXPLODE 


Special funnels 
not required 
Fills rapidly 
through the 


nozzle with 
regular funnel 


No Leakage 
No Waste 


A better built, easier 
to operate, Under- 
writers approved can 
costing no more than 
old-style unapproved 
and 50c less than 
other labeled cans, 


Operated by a natural 
grip of the handle and 


lever. Does not cram 
ever. ne fngers, "? 2 QUART $125 
Approved, Tested and Inspected by the 
Underwriters Laboratories, Inc. 
Under Direction of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 


At leading dealers or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. 


Justrite Mfg. Co. 


Dept. P HN 
No. 327 So. Clinton St., Chicago SNA 
We also make the Justrite 3 and 
Gallon Safety Cans and Ap- , [| GALLON $1/S0° 
proved Oily Waste Cans. 














Quick Acting—That’s the Key-Note 


The Miller Saw 


Is Fast 


No matter what operation ts up, the printer 
can get to tt ina jiffy with the Miller. 


In the average plant the type- 
high planing feature alone is 
worth the price of the equip- 
ment. 


Note we state it to be the only 
accurate type-high planer for 
the printer—the Miller backs 
’em all off the board for speed, 
as well as accuracy. 


There is one machine needed 
above all other equipment in 
every plant with a press ca- 
pacity of from one cylinder 
Miller Saw- Trimmer and a couple of platens up— 


with Router and Jig- . 
Saw Attachment. that’s the Miller saw. 





Miller Saw-Trimmer Company 
Point Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Service—Price 


I 72\aun @lo} vol oybot-beley eum Geek eles-\-slo} comme 


«Satin 
Finish’’ 
Copper 


All 


Engraver’s 


Supplies 
and Zinc 


| We guarantee our Copper and Zinc to be 
free of any foreign substances due to the 
| fact that they are both scientifically tested 
in our factory. 


The American Steel & Copper Plate Co. 
for to 111 Fairmount Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


$ BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES 
6r0 Federal St. rr6 Nassau St. 3 Pemberton Row 


Chicago, Il. New York City London,E.C.,Eng. 


INDIAN 
BRAND 


GUMMED 
PAPERS 


FOR LABELS, 
POSTER IS VERY 
STAMPS &  / \ EASY TO 
STICKERS ] ae PRINT 


LIES FLAT 


ASHUA Indian Brand No-Curl 
Gummed Paper is first put up in half- 
ream packages, and carefully wrapped 

in plain kraft paper. Then two half-ream 
packages are placed together, and again 
wrapped and sealed in waxed kraft paper. 
Each ream is thus rendered moisture proof. 
This perfect packaging simply reflects an 
equal perfection and care in manufacture. 


Your request brings generous samples 


WETS ler meitrentstee 
and Coated Paper Company 


Nashua, N.H. 























The Only American Text-Book on the Subject 





BOOKBINDING 


and Its Auxiliary Branches 


HIS work, the first and only complete text-book in this country that covers 

the subject in all its phases, will prove of great interest and value to every one 
connected directly or indirectly with bookbinding. 

John J. Pleger, the author, is an advanced exponent of the art, and has given 
the trade, in concise, comprehensive form, the benefit of his broad knowledge. 

The smaller printer who has to do binding as a side line will find herein a 


mine of helpful information. 


It will be found invaluable by the larger binders when the time comes for 
purchasing additional or new equipment. 

To the involuntary specialist—the man whose limitations have tied him to one 
operation—it will prove a boon in widening his opportunities for better employ- 


ment and remuneration. 


Librarians and others intrusted with the ‘‘care’’ of books will find Mr. 
Pleger’s offering well worth attention. 


Each volume sold separately 





Paper Ruling 
PART ONE 


22 illustrations. Price $1.25 








Pamphlet Binding 
Punching, Crimping and 
Quarter-Binding 
PART TWO 


37 illustrations. Price $1.50 








Blank, Edition and Job 
Forwarding 


Finishing and Stamping 
PART THREE 


129 illustrations. Price $2.00 








Gilt Edging, Marbling and 
Hand Tooling 
PART FOUR 
29 illustrations. | Price $1.25 








EXTRACTS FROM SOME OF THE LETTERS 
MR. PLEGER HAS RECEIVED: 


“The writer has personally enjoyed reading the works and 
congratulates you upon the thoroughness with which you 
have covered the subject.” 


“Students, apprentices and novices who are interested in 
the different branches of bookbinding will find it a very 
simple matter to learn and perfect themselves from these 
volumes, full of illustrated examples. The printer and 
librarian will find it valuable beyond their expectations.” 


“They are thorough and lucidly-written text-books, 
which will benefit the more expert workmen as well as 
learners. They will be of especial value to printers who 
operate binding departments and have to rely upon others 
for their management. I know of no other text-book of 
binding which compares with Mr. Pleger’s in instructive- 
ness. In publishing these books THE INLAND PRINTER 
adds another to its long list of incomparable services to 
the printing and allied industries.” 





The Inland Printer Company 


632 Sherman St., Chicago 


1729 Tribune Bldg., New York 


























45 MINUTES FROM BROADWAY? 


No—But 1 Hour and 45 Minutes from Boston Town 
Both Pies and Presses Are Made Good in Old New England 

















B. & M. R. R. STATION, DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, DOVER, N. H. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 261 BROADWAY GIBBS-BROWER CO., Agents 
184 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 445-447 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO, CANADA 


Investment? Cost? N ? 
Outlay? Expense? QO; 
HE trouble is that you have guessed—you have not posted 
yourself; you have let your competitors get ahead of you in 
knowledge. You have been afraid of an expense that did 


not exist—and it has kept you from orders, profits, and new trade 
that would not have cost you a penny—now or in the future. 


Wake Up to It That These Bigger Profits 
_ From Envelopes Cost You Nothing 


Educate yourself from the big, free Service Book 
that shows you just where and how your shop can en- 
joy the orders, profits and bigger press runs that the 
Western States system is bringing to your compet- 
itors. Learn, learn, learn! Send for your copy of 
the 32-page Service Book to-day, and learn what you 
have never known about envelope profits. 








Western States Envelope Company, Miwaukee, Wis. 


Independent Makers of Guaranteed ‘‘Sure-Stick’”? Envelopes for Printers and Lithographers 
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BEWARE 


of a man traveling under the name of 
E. S. RANSOM, alas SNOW RANSOM, 
alias ¥. S. BAXTER, and claiming to 
represent both The Printing Art and 
The Printing Art Suggestion Book. 


HIS MAN has been working in Cleveland, Toledo, Dayton, Columbus, 

Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, Davenport, Moline, Kansas 

City, and other places, but has no authority to take subscriptions for either 

of these magazines. The police of Cleveland are looking for him on the 
charge of forgery, and he is wanted in other places. He has worked for National 
Engraving Co., Washington, D. C.; Baltimore-Maryland Engraving Co., Baltimore ; 
Franklin Engraving Co., Philadelphia; R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Chicago; 
Magill-Weinsheimer Co., Chicago; Harris, Turner & Co., Chicago; and for 
System, Chicago. 


DESCRIPTION — About 32 years old; medium or light complexion ; fair 
and ruddy ; smooth shaven; beard shows thick and heavy ; about 5 feet 10 inches; 
180 lbs. ; brown eyes ; brown hair; when last seen in St. Louis wore blue suit with 
white pin stripe, soft dark gray hat, wide-toed shoes of soft leather with no toe cap. 


He knows engraving well, and has carried some samples of work he claimed 
were to appear in early issues of THe Printinc Art. Among these samples were 
some secured from the Magill-Weinsheimer Co. in Chicago. His promises have no 
foundation in fact as he has had no word at any time regarding forthcoming features. 
Is also offering a set of poster stamps at one dollar, said to be supplied by Harvey, 
Blodgett & Co., St. Paul. He not only takes orders for THe Printinc Art and 
The Printing Art Suggestion Book, but borrows money from artists and others on 
whom he calls. 


The subscription forms he uses were not supplied by us, but were printed on 
his own order by the S. E. Tate Printing Co., Milwaukee, and by The Printing 
Arts Co., of Indianapolis, and without our knowledge. 


Printers, engravers, artists, advertising men, and others likely to be interested 
in THe Printinc Art and The Printing Art Suggestion Book are liable to be called 
on by this man, and such firms or individuals are cautioned to have no dealings 
with him, but to notify the local police authorities and have the man held until 
word can be sent to the Chief of Police in Cleveland. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, Pudlishers of 
THE PRINTING ART & THE PRINTING ART SUGGESTION BOOK 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 




















DEALERS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 


his Directory is in the interest of Printers’ Supply Houses, Paper-Dealers, Engravers, Electrotypers, Lithographers, Linotype and 
Monotype Composition, Motor Power and Secondhand Machinery, etc., and represents Near-by Dealers not usually advertisers. 


Your Near-by Dealers Can Serve You Quickly. 
Subscribers will find this Directory a great convenience in placing orders with near-by dealers. Should any article be desired not herein advertised, The Inland 


Printer will be pleased to furnish special information or advise manufacturers of such requirements. 
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MISSOURI 
NEW JERSEY 


Illinois 
© Electrotype Co. 


Electrotypers Nickeltypers 
Designers Engravers 
314-318 South Canal Street, Chicago 


Phones: Harrison 1000, Automatic 52964. 


Don’t Buy cane Quads 
emeeet | bs 
VE 2S PER CENT 
In Weight 


In Time PAT'D 

In Labor oct. 

InTrouble 95°19 

Always INSIST on your ~ 
Dealer supplying 

ECONOMY QUADS 
SAMPLE 








Advertising Stickers! All Kinds! All Prices! 
Inexpensive and effective ad- 
vertising. A universal busi- 
ness help. Send to-day for 
price-list. Splendid field for 
agents. 

St. Louis Sticker Co. 


Department I St. Louis, Missouri 


JUERGENS BROS.CO. 


DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
| 3) DB O34 BLOB 4 =) Ol) 


1660 W. Adams St. Chicago 


Stationers «See 
Company 

123 W. Madison Street Chicago, IIl. 

Engravers — Plate Printers — Die Embossers— 

Wedding Invitations— Book Plate s—Monogti im 


Stationery— C. ards —Menus — Dance Programs 
— Club Invitations— Business Stationery—ete. 





GEO. W. SWIFT, Jr. 


Bordentown, N. J. 


Designer and Manufacturer 


of special machinery for printing and producing 
paper products. 

What do you need to increase your production 
and reduce your cost? 


We Can Makelt. ° 


Grinders and Cutting-room Specialties 


We sell to printers, lithographers and related 
trades and satisfy ‘them, because of a knowl- 
edge of what is required. Our personal service 
makes customers satisfied. Our specialties : 
cutting sticks (all sizes); K. K. knife lubricator, 
takes “pl: ace of oil and soap; K.K.paper-slip 
vowder, better than soapstone. Also expert 
<nifegrinders. 

E. C. Keyser & Co., 722 


S. Clark St., Chicago 


NEW YORK 
PENNSYLVANIA 





ILLINOIS 


Sure Enough Metallic Inks 
If you use metallic inks—don't use the ‘‘as-good- 
kind.”' Get the BEST—cost no more. 

We Make All Kinds Printing Inks 
Let us figure with you. Our inks are known 
for Quality. 
The Kohl & Madden Manufacturing Company 
626 Federal Street, Chicago, Ill. 


EASTERN BRASS & 
010) DEM te 2 Om OOF 


Manufacturers of 
BRASS AND WOOD TYPE 
Send for Catalogue and Special Prices , 
WOODHAVEN,N.Y. 





American 
Quality 
Rollers 
Make- 
Ready 
Paste 
Flexible 
Glues 


igi 


314-318 W. GRAND AVE., 
CHICAGO 
Automatic 36-215 


Phones: Superior 4100 


PAUL LUDWIG 


"ENGRAVER 
DIE SINKER 


443 CARROLL AVE., CHICAGO 


Phone 3283 Beekman 


New York Machinery Co. 
National Printing Machinery Co. 


Machinery and Supplies for Printers, Electro- 
typers, Stereotypers and Photoengravers. 


60 Beekman St., corner of Gold St, New York City 





Art Reproduction Co. 


DESIGNERS and ENGRAVERS 
MULTI-COLOR PLATE SPECIALISTS 
NEGATIVES FOR OFFSET PROCESS 

The only engraving house in Chicago which makes 
a specialty of Duo-Tones, Three and Four Color Proc- 
ess Printing Plates. Correspondence solicited. 
PHONE FRANKLIN 2181 
412-420 Orleans St. Chicago, Ill. 


. 
Manz Engraving Co. 
Chicago 
Works: 4015 Ravenswood Ave. 

Sales office: 22 W. Monroe Street 
Specialties: Lead mold steei-face electrotypes; 
color plates in Ben Day process ; color plates in 
three-color process; color plates in quadruple- 
color process. Artists and designers for illus- 
trations and covers. Half-tones and zinc etch- 
ings of quality. Correspondence solicited. 


F. A. Ringler Co. 


Designing, — and Electrotyping 
Downtown plant, 21 and 23 Barclay Street 
to 26 and 28 Park Place. 

Phone: 7141 Barclay 
Uptown plont. 207-217 West Twenty-fifth 
Street, New York 
Phone : 1186 Chelsea 





Blomgren Bros. & Co. 


DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 


512 SHERMAN ST. 10) 5 1107.4 e16) 


Cline Westinghouse 
Motor Equipments 


Used by the Best Known Printers. 
Cline Linotype Motor Drive fits any Model.—For any 
current. Hundredsin use. $65.00. 





CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


HALF TONE — LINE — COLOR 


ENGRAVERS 


DESIGNERS * ILLUSTRATORS 


GATCHEL & MANNING 
PHILADELPHIA 








$25 to $35 Yearly 


ABULAR equipment for rule- 
A and-figure and blank work on 
standard Linotypes, with all 
matrices. 
Lino-Tabler Co., Chicago 
New York, Toronto 
‘rhese slugs FREE to trade plants 


¥ ™ es 
)M POSITION 
pa = 


“Tr a mM 
FIGURE AND RULED-BLANK C 
2 A SP oe OP xX 





Fisher Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
eee LF] 
TELEPHONES RANDOLPH 805-806 


lt FREUND & SONS 


STEEL AND COPPER PIATE 
ENGRAYERS “ PRINTERS 
STEEL DIE EMBOSSERS 


Ifits — or EMBOSSED 














1620 E.RannoveH St.. CHICAGO 











Printing 
and Embossing Dies 
Brass, Steel, 
First-class Workmanship 


WM. R. YOUNG 


121-123 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Zinc 
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R. JOHN H. VANDERPOEL was for 

thirty years one of the most distinguished 
teachers of drawing in America; himself a consum- 
mate draftsman, he instructed thousands of men 
and women, so that the list of famous American 
artists contains a large percentage of those who 
have been his pupils. His specialty was the draw- 
ing and construction of the human figure, and in 
this he stands high among the world’s masters. 
His knowledge of the nude, and the clear, system- 
atic manner in which he gives it expression, is 
unsurpassed in modern art instruction. 


Mr. Vanderpoel’s book is a full and concise 
exposition of his system. The text is a thorough 
analysis of the human figure from the artist’s 
standpoint, feature by feature and as a whole. 


The work is illustrated with 54 full-page plates, 
variously reproduced in half-tone, metzograph and 
tint —all of them masterly drawings of the great- 
est value to the student. In addition to these 
it contains 330 marginal sketches, none of which 
has ever before been published, showing parts of the 
body in various positions and actions. Altogether 
it is the most complete illustrated work on the 
subject now extant, and more than any other 
book serves the purpose of a model. 


To the student and the working artist, as well 
as to the general public which may use such a 
book for reference, Mr. Vanderpoel’s life-work is 
of the utmost importance and interest. 


Price, $2.00 


The Inland Printer 


632 Sherman Street CHICAGO 
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Go to Chicago With 
Your Ad-Man 


Attend With Him the Big Convention of Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, June 20 to 24, 1915 


You will assimilate more knowledge of 
modern methods of Advertising, Selling, 
Distribution, and Management during these 
five days than could be obtained in a life- 
time of book study. 


You will be brought in touch with the 
men who have done and are now doing the 
big things of business. You will participate 
in the bigge:t business meeting the world 
has ever known. You will listen to the ex- 
pressed thoughts of distinguished Americans 
concerning present day and future business 
movements. 


You will enjoy Chicago’s wonderful park 
system, boat rides on Lake Michigan, mod- 
ern hotels, theaters, and other amusements, 
including the big street pageant, and the 
Gridiron Show given at the Auditorium 
Theater by 150 Chicago Advertising men. 


Distinguished Speakers. President Wilson, 
State conditions permitting, will head the 
notable array of speakers. Hon. William 


Jennings Bryan, George Horace Lorimer, 
Arthur Brisbane, John H. Fahey and Henry 
Watterson are among the others who will 
be heard. 


Advertisers in and publishers oi 
trade and technical journals will hold 
special departmental meetings to dis- 
cuss their own problems and learn how 
they can co-operate to better advan- 
tage. Other departmental meetings 
will take up such subjects as cata- 
logues, engraving, printing, mailing 
lists, sales plans and kindred subjects. 


The ladies are wanted too. Special enter- 
tainment — teas, luncheons, automobile 
trips, etc.—-is being arranged for them by 
Mrs. Chas. H. Porter and her committee. 


Clear up your desk. Take a five-days’ 
vacation in a lake-cooled city. Mix with the 
business builders. You will return a better 
business man; a better physical man; and a 
better thinking man. 


For Further Information, Program, Rates, Etc., Address Convention Bureau, 
Advertising Building, Chicago, III. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


632 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 


1729 TRIBUNE BLDG., NEW YORK 
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On to 
The Third National 


Exposition 


of the Printing, Advertising, Publishing, 

Lithographing, Engraving, Paper, Business 

Equipment, Stationery, Paper Box Manu- 
facturing and All Allied Trades 








Coliseum, Chicago, June 19 to 26 
Inclusive 


Convention Week of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, 

International Association of Manufacturing Photoengravers, American 

Envelope Manufacturers Association, the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
and Other Affiliated Organizations 


(Special Railroad Rates from All Points) 


Do not miss the biggest event that has ever happened in the Allied Trades, 
where ou can see and study machines, supplies, devices and ideas, the use of 
which will mean the saving of thousands of dollars in conducting your business. 


Liberal allotments of Free Tickets will be given to all Exhibitors for distribution among 
their regular and prospective customers. 
This management will also be glad to furnish, free of charge, two tickets to 
any interested person upon receipt of an addressed, stamped envelope. 


For marked diagrams, tickets, and further particulars, address 


National Exposition Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
HARRY A. COCHRANE, President 


1305 Advertising Building, Chicago, Illinois Telephone Rand. 883 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Acme Staple Co. 

American Autopress Co. 
American Electrotype Co. 
American Folding Machine Co 
American Pressman 

American Printer 

American i 

American Steel & Copper Plate Co 
American Type Founders C 
Anderson, C. F., 

Anway, B 


Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 

Beckett Paper Co 

Pe eck nkianekeserereses so% 297 
Bingham’s, Sam’l, Son Mfg. Co 

Black-Clawson Co. 


Blomfeldt & Rapp Co 

Blomgren Bros. 

Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co.... 418 
Boston Wire Stitcher 

British Printer 

Britton & Doyle 

Brown Folding Machine Co 

Brown, L. L., Paper Co 

Burrage, Robert R 

eh Pe a reer 289 
Cabot, Godfrey L 

Caleulagraph Co. 

Carborundum Co. 

Challenge Machinery Co 
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Chandler & Price Co 

Chicago Paper Co 

Cleveland Folding Machine Co 

Cline Electric Mfg. C 
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Colonial Co. 

Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co 

Cowan Truck 

Crane, Z. 

Darrow Publishing Co 

Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker 

Dewey, F. E. & B. A 

Dexter Folder Co 

Dick, Rev. Robert, Estate. 

Dinse, Page & Co 

Dorman, J. F. W., Co 

Durant, W. N., Co 

Eastern Brass & Wood Type Co 

Economy Engineering Co. 





| Feuerstein, S. B., & Co 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co 
Franklin Co. 

Freie Kunste 

Freund, Wm., & Sons 
Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co 
Gatchel & Manning 
Globe Engraving & Electrotype Co 
Globe Type Foundry 
Hacker, Horace, & Co 
Hamilton Mfg. Co 
Hammermill Paper Co 
Hampshire Paper Co 
Hare, Dudley L 


Hellmuth, Charles 
Hempel, H. A 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 
Hoyt, Arthur S., Co 


Humana Co. 

Ideal Coated Paper Co 

Illinois Electrotype Co 

Improved Appliance Co 

Inland Printer Technical School 
International Correspondence Schoo!s...... 
I. T. U. Commission 

Jaenecke Printing Ink Co 

Jones, Samuel, & Co 


| Juengst, Geo., & Sons 


Juergens Bros. Co 
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| Kast & Ehinger 


King, Albert B., & Co 
Kohl & Madden Mfg. Co 
Latham Machinery Co 
Linograph Co. 


| Lino-Tabler Co. 


Ludwig, Paul 


| Manz Engraving Co 


Megill, E. 

Meisel Press Mfg. Co 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 

Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co......... 290 


| Miller Saw-Trimmer Co 


| Modern Die & Plate Press Mfg. Co.... 


Monitor Controller Co 

Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co 
National Exposition Co 

National Lithographer 





National Machine Co 

New Era Press 

Newton, James 

New York Machinery Co 

New York Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 401 
Osterlind Printing Press & Mfg. Co 416 
Oswego Machine Works................+% 291 
Pacific Printer & Publisher 

Paper Dealer 


Penrose, A. W., & C 

Pioneer Paper Stock Co 

Pittsburgh White Metal Co 

Potter Printing Press Co 

Printing Art 

Process Engraver’s Monthly 

Queen City Printing Ink Co.......... cose ae 
Redington, F. B., Co 

Regina Co. 

Riessner, T. 

Ringler, F. A., Co 

Roberts Numbering Machine Co 

Rouse, H. B., & Co 

Royal Electrotype Co. 

St. Louis Sticker Co 
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Seybold Machine Co 304 
Shepard, Henry O., Co............. 399, Insert 
Simplex Mfg. Co 400 
Sinclair & Valentine Co 

Sprague Electric Works 315 
Standard High-Speed Automatic Job Press. 301 
Star Tool Mfg. C 

Stationers Engraving Co 

Stokes & Smith Co 

Sullivan Machinery Co 

Swift, Geo. W., Jr 

Taylor, Arthur K 


Ullman-Philpott Co. 

Ullman, Sigmund, Co 

United Printing Machinery Co 
United States Machine Recorder Co 
Wagner Mfg. Co 

Wanner Machinery Co 

Want Advertisements 

Warren, S. D., Co 

Western States Envelope Co 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
White, James, eg Co 

White, L. & I. J., 

Whitlock Printing soe Mfg. Co 
Wiggins, John B 

Young, Wm. R 











Pressman’s Tools 


Seven tools, indispensa- 
ble to the pressman, in 
neat leather case. 


$5.00 


POSTPAID 


Comprising 
Type-high Gauge 
Vignette Edge Liner 
Punch 
Rake 
Overlay Knife 
Router 
Tympan or Overlay 
Stabber 


If bought singly would 
cost over $6.00. 


he 
Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman Street 
Chicago, Ill. 





The Pacific West 
in 1915 


More printing- plants — 
more newspapers, more 
printing machinery, more 


equipment, paper, 
facilities, made necessary by 
a rapidly increasing popu- 
lation. 1915 starts a new 
era of development. 
buying is imperative. Get 
your share of the business. 


ink and 


Heavy 





Include the Pacific West in your 
advertising campaign of 1915 








PACIFIC PRINTER 
AND PUBLISHER 


440 SANSOME ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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“Tt Will 


Do All But Think” 


Remarked an astonished observer 
of the Multiple Magazine Linotype. 


It is just that “THINK” that 
counts in everything. Put the same 
thought into machine composition 


that you put in hand composition 


and you, too, may be astonished at 


the quality and the great 


economy. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
1100 S. Wabash Ave. 638-646 Sacramento St. 
TORONTO, CANADA: Canadian Linotype, Ltd. 


NEW ORLEANS 
549 Baronne St. 


























‘Why Do Buckeye Covers 
Pay Bestr 


The question is comprehensively and conclusively answered by the ‘‘Buckeye Proofs”’ 
which we send free by prepaid express —if requested on your business letterhead. 


The ‘‘proofs”’ will convince you, as they have already convinced thousands of other — - 
progressive printers, that BUCKEYE COVERS really do enable you to ‘‘give more 
for the money and get more for the work’’ than would otherwise be possible. , 


They prove to you, by the evidence of your own eyes, that BUCKEYE COVERS are 
the best covers you can buy, regardless of price, for the great majority of cover jobs. 


The ‘‘proofs”’ also include a portfolio which shows how you can give your customers 
better service, and increase your own prestige and profits, by suggesting envelopes to 
match whenever you are taking an order for a catalogue or booklet. 


Envelopes to Match can now be secured promptly, through any BUCKEYE COVER 

‘dealer, for any catalogue or booklet that has a BUCKEYE COVER—no matter what 
its size, shape, color or finish. You can get any style of envelope that may be wanted 
—including Improved Columbian Clasp and String-and-Button fastener. 


Write for your set of ‘‘proofs’’ zow, before you forget it. 


The Beckett Paper Company 
MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
IN HAMILTON, OHIO, SINCE 1848 


THERE’S A‘DEALER NEAR YOU: 

















